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THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 


PREFACE 

The  normal  concept  of  a  metropolitan  area  is  a  federation  of  locally 
autonomous  municipalities  associated  together  in  order  that  their 
combined  financial  resources  may  be  made  available  to  provide  metro¬ 
politan  services  such  as  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  facilities,  arterial 
highways,  school  buildings  and  other  structures  of  a  physical  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  metropolitan  area  is  more  than  this.  It  is  one 
geographic,  economic  and  social  unit  in  which  the  provision  of  social 
welfare  services  on  an  area  basis  is  of  equal  importance  with  services 
of  a  physical  nature. 

When  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  established  the  responsibility 
for  financing  children’s  aid  societies  was  transferred  from  the  local 
municipalities  to  the  Metropolitan  Corporation.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  that  there  was  an  anomalous  situation  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  three  societies  operating  within  the  area.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto  was  limited 
geographically  by  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  Toronto  and  extended  to 
non-Catholic  children  only;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Toronto  was  similarly  limited  geographically  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Toronto  and  extended  to  Catholic  children 
only;  while  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  twelve  suburban  municipalities  and  the  balance  of  York 
County  without  limitation  as  to  religion  of  the  parents  or  children 
involved. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  the  children’s  aid  societies  operating  within 
the  metropolitan  area  were  to  provide  the  comprehensive  social  welfare 
services  which  were  their  responsibility  that  a  realignment  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  among  them  was  essential.  Accordingly  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 
which  during  the  years  1955  and  1956  was  composed  of  the  following 
members: 
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Mr.  Fred  W.  Hall — Chairman 
Mr.  William  Dennison — Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Marie  Curtis 
Mr.  W.  A.  Edwards 

Mr.  Nathan  Phillips,  Q.C.  (January  to  May,  1956) 

Mr.  K.  G.  Waters  (May  to  December,  1956) 

Mrs.  May  Robinson 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.C. — Chairman 
of  Metropolitan  Council 

the  Metropolitan  Council  established  a  Special  Committee  composed  of 
the  following: 


Chairman 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.C. 

Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 

Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes: 

Mr.  A.  W.  Eastmure — President,  1955 

Mr.  J.  Maitland  Macintosh,  Q.C., — President,  1956 

Mr.  L.  S.  Richardson — Director 

Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto: 

Monsignor  J.  G.  Fullerton — Director  of  the  Board 
Miss  Irene  Allen — Director  of  the  Society 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County: 

Mr.  A.  Bissett,  Q.C. — President 

Miss  Betty  Graham — Executive  Director 

Province  of  Ontario: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bury — Provincial  Director  of  Child  Welfare 
Mr.  D.  K.  Wass — Child  Welfare  Supervisor — Alternate 

Metropolitan  Toronto: 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Hall — Chairman,  Welfare  and  Housing  Committee 
Mr.  R.  J.  Smith — Metropolitan  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and 
Housing 

County  of  York: 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Corner — Warden,  1955 
Mr.  Marshall  McMurchy — Warden,  1956 

Welfare  Council  of  Toronto  and  District: 

Mr.  A.  V.  Pigott — President 

Community  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto: 

Mr.  H.  W.  Thomson — Chairman,  Budget  Committee 

Mr.  George  Barker— Director  of  Agency  Operations — Alternate 
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Consultants  to  the  Committee: 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  F.  Govan,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Moore — J.  D.  Woods  &  Gordon  Limited 

to  make  such  recommendations  as  were  considered  appropriate  for  the 
realignment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  societies  and  to  provide  a 
level  of  social  welfare  services  in  accordance  with  modern  and  efficient 
administrative  and  operational  procedures. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  Metropolitan 
Council  requested  Elizabeth  S.  F.  Govan,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  Committee  in  the  social  welfare 
aspects  of  its  investigations  and  recommendations  and  J.  D.  Woods  and 
Gordon  as  consultants  in  respect  of  matters  related  to  management 
and  administration. 

The  report  of  the  consultants  has  been  approved  by  the  Special 
Committee  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Council  for  its 
approval. 

On  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  and  the  Special  Committee, 
I  desire  to  thank  the  consultants  upon  the  very  comprehensive  investiga¬ 
tions  which  they  have  made  in  their  respective  spheres  and  upon  the 
report  which  they  have  presented.  The  report  is  a  valuable  and  historic 
document  which,  when  implemented,  will  enable  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  provide  services  in  their  respective  fields 
consistent  with  what  should  be  Metropolitan  Toronto  standards.  The 
report  should  also  constitute  a  very  useful  and  valuable  reference  work 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  effective  children’s 
aid  societies  in  this  and  other  countries. 

On  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  for  their  contributions  to  a  project  which  could  not 
have  been  successfully  completed  without  their  active  and  energetic 
cooperation. 

Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.C., 

Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 


August,  1956. 
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The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  RESPECTING 
JURISDICTION  OF  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETIES. 

F.  W.  Hall,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

and  Members  of  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Committee. 

Gentlemen : 

On  August  9,  1955,  the  Metropolitan  Council  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  Respecting  the  Jurisdiction  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  operat¬ 
ing  within  the  Metropolitan  Area  with  the  following  terms  of  refernces: 

1.  To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  present  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  several  Children’s  Aid  Societies  operating  within  the 
Metropolitan  Area  and  York  County  and  as  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  realignment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  societies  operating  in 
that  area,  so  that 

(a)  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto  and 
part  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  when  merged 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  non-Catholic  child  welfare  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area. 

(b)  The  Catholic  Childen’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  to  have  its 
jurisdiction  extended  to  include  all  Catholic  children  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area. 

(c)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County 
to  be  restricted  to  the  remaining  County  of  York  for  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  children. 

2.  Recommendations  as  to  how  the  above-mentioned  realignment  of 
jurisdiction  can  best  be  accomplished. 

3.  In  the  event  that  such  realignment  of  jurisdiction  is  accom¬ 
plished,  recommendations  relative  to  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Personnel  requirements  of  each  Society, 

(i)  Administrative, 

(ii)  Social  Welfare. 
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(b)  Ways  and  means  whereby  personnel  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  York  County  may  be  merged  with  the  Children’s 
Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto  or  left  available  for  the 
continuing  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County. 

(c)  The  building  accommodation  required  for  each  society  after 
the  realignment  of  jurisdiction  is  completed  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  capital  cost  of  new  buildings  may  be 
provided. 

4.  To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  administrative  and  social 
welfare  practices  and  procedures  of  the  three  Societies  after  realign¬ 
ment  of  jurisdiction  so  as  to  provide  uniformity  in  such  practices  and 
procedures. 

5.  Any  recommendations  the  Committee  considers  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  the  current  budgets  of  the  respective 
Societies. 

6.  Any  other  general  or  specific  matter  upon  which  the  Committee 
considers  it  appropriate  that  a  report  should  be  made. 

The  Special  Committee  was  given  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Council,  to  engage  the 
services  of  consultants  to  assist  it  in  its  investigations.  After  approval 
by  The  Executive  Committee,  the  Special  Committee  engaged  the 
services  of  Elizabeth  S.  F.  Govan,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council  to  advise  on  the  social  welfare  aspects  of  the  study  and 
J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon  Limited  to  advise  on  the  administrative  aspects 
of  the  study. 

Although  the  consultants  were  not  given  specific  terms  of  reference 
it  was  assumed  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Special  Committee 
were,  in  general,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  consultants.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Special  Committee  on  September  19,  1955,  the  consultants 
were  also  asked  to  give  consideration  to: 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Societies 
having  regard  to  the  sources  of  revenue  of  such  Societies. 

(b)  The  advisability  of  the  Metropolitan  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
paying  educational  costs  of  wards  placed  in  foster  homes  in 
municipalities  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  having 
such  costs  included  in  the  per  diem  rates. 

(c)  The  present  practice  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  going  beyond 
their  geographical  boundaries  to  obtain  suitable  foster  homes 
for  children  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  the  con¬ 
sultants  consider  appropriate,  if  any,  with  respect  to  this 
procedure. 
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On  May  1,  1956,  Council  re-appointed  the  Special  Committee,  under 
the  same  terms  of  reference  applicable  to  the  1955  Special  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  following  members: 

Representing  the  Metropolitan  Corporation: 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  Metropolitan 
Council 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Hall — Chairman  of  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee 

Mr.  R.  J.  Smith — Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  Housing 

Representing  The  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes: 

Mr.  A.  W.  Eastmure — President,  1955 

Mr.  J.  Maitland  Macintosh,  Q.C. — President,  1956 

Mr.  L.  S.  Richardson — Director 

Representing  The  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto: 
Monsignor  J.  G.  Fullerton — Director  of  the  Board 
Miss  Irene  Allen — Director  of  the  Society 

Representing  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County: 

Mr.  Alex  Bissett,  Q.C. — President 
Miss  Betty  Graham — Executive  Director 

Other  Members: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bury — Provincial  Director  of  Child  Welfare 

Mr.  R.  E.  Corner — Warden,  County  of  York,  1955 

Mr.  Marshall  McMurchy — Warden,  County  of  York,  1956 

Mr.  A  .V.  Pigott — President  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Toronto 
and  District 

Mr.  H.  W.  Thomson — Chairman,  Budget  Committee, 

Community  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto 

Mr.  George  W.  Barker — Secretary  to  the  Agency  Operations 
Department 

— alternate  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Thomson 

Consultants  to  Special  Committee: 

Social  Welfare — Miss  Elizabeth  S.  F.  Govan,  Ph.D.,  Canadian 
Welfare  Council 

Management  Consultants — J.  D.  Woods  &  Gordon  Limited 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  The  Metropolitan 
Council,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee. 

On  May  7,  1956,  the  consultants  submitted  to  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  a  draft  of  a  section  of  their  report  in  which  they  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  that  the  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto  and 
the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  would  encounter  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  complete  the  proposed  realignment  of  jurisdic¬ 
tions  by  January  1,  1957.  They  also  pointed  out  the  problems  that  the 
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Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  would  face  if  the  realignment 
were  postponed  for  a  year  to  January  1,  1958,  and  requested  a  decision 
of  the  Special  Committee  with  respect  thereto. 

The  Special  Committee,  after  consideration  of  the  problem,  re¬ 
quested  the  consultants  to  base  their  final  report  on  the  following: 

1.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  to  apply  for  an 
amendment  to  its  Charter  so  as  to  provide  for  geographical  jurisdiction 
over  the  remaining  County  of  York,  effective  January  1,  1957. 

2.  The  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  and  the  Catholic 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  to  make  application  for  amendment 
to  their  Charters  to  give  them  geographical  jurisdiction  over  their 
respective  children  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  also  effective  January  1, 

1957,  but  the  actual  transfer  of  the  children  and  the  various  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  respect  thereto  to  take  place  in  final  form  on  January  1, 

1958. 

The  Consultants  have  now  completed  their  studies  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  terms  of  reference  and  instructions,  and  their  find¬ 
ings,  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  appended 
report.  This  report  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  deals  with 
a  distinct  phase  of  the  subject,  as  indicated  by  their  titles,  which  are: 

Part  1.  The  Realignment  of  Jurisdiction. 

Part  2.  Survey  of  the  Social  Work  Policies  and  Practices  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  Serving  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Part  3.  Survey  of  the  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  Serving  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Part  2  was  prepared  in  its  entirety  by  Elizabeth  S.  F.  Govan,  Ph.D., 
of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  and  Part  3  by  J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon 
Limited.  Part  1  was  prepared  jointly  but  with  each  section  prepared 
by  one  or  other  of  the  consultants  as  indicated  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
for  Part  1.  Thus  each  section  of  each  part  of  the  report  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  therein  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  one  or 
other  of  the  consultants.  However,  the  consultants  worked  in  close 
collaboration  on  all  phases  of  the  study  and  the  preparation  of  the 
report. 

The  consultants  submitted  a  draft  Report  to  the  Special  Committee, 
and  full  opportunity  was  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  to  consult  with  their  Boards  of  Directors. 
After  consultation  with  their  Boards  of  Directors,  the  representatives 
of  the  respective  Societies  conveyed  to  the  Special  Committee  the  gen¬ 
eral  approved  of  their  Boards  of  Directors  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report. 
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The  Special  Committee  carefully  reviewed  the  report  submitted  by 
the  consultants  and  after  slight  modifications  approved  by  the  consult¬ 
ants,  unanimously  approved  of  the  report  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears. 

The  Special  Committee  therefore  recommends  to  the  Metropolitan  Welfare 
and  Housing  Committee  that  it  recommend  to  the  Metropolitan  Council  as  follows: 

(a)  that,  the  Metropolitan  Council  approve  the  report  of  the  consultants 
submitted  herewith,  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein; 

(b)  that  the  report,  after  adoption  by  the  Metropolitan  Council,  be  forwarded 
to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  three  Children’s  Aid  Societies  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  be  implemented; 

(c)  that  the  Metropolitan  Corporation  pay  any  costs  arising  from  the 
realignment  of  jurisdiction  of  the  three  Societies;  and 

(d)  that  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  funds  required  in  connection  herewith. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  G.  GARDINER,  Q.C., 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  Respecting 

Jurisdiction  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  the 

Metropolitan  Area. 

Toronto,  Ontario, 

July  25,  1956. 


rJ .  D  .  WOODS  8c  GORDON  LIMITED 
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June  15,  1956. 


The  Members  of  the  Special  Committee 
Respecting  Jurisdiction  of  Children's 
Aid  Societies. 


We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  our  conclusions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  those  phases  of  the  survey  of  Children's 
Aid  Societies  serving  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  which  we  were  primarily 
responsible.  These  phases  are  covered  in  the  sections  throughout  the 
report  that  are  shown  as  having  been  prepared  by  us. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  assistance 
given  to  us  on  our  part  of  the  survey  by  our  co-consultants,  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  with  whom  we  worked  in  the  closest  collaboration. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  any  part  of  the  report  for 
which  we  were  responsible  with  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee  at 
their  convenience. 


Yours  very  truly, 


GPC/ROM/ng 


Honorary  President* 

PHILIP  S.  FISHER 

JUDO*  THOMAS  TREMELAY 

Vies  President* 

LUCIEN  MASS* 

S.  C.  COOK 

MRS.  OORDON  SEEM  AN 
M.  A.  WILSON 
W.  PRESTON  GILEETDB 

Treasurer 

w.  R.  SNOW 

Chairman  of  the  Exbcvtiv* 
Committee 

W.  M.  ANDERSON 


June  15,  1956. 


The  Members  of  The  Special  Conmittee 

Respecting  Jurisdiction  of  Children's 
Aid  Societies. 


We  submit  herewith  our  report  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies 
serving  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  on  other  matters  con¬ 
cerning  these  Societies  as  requested  in  our  terms  of 
reference.  The  report  of  the  two  consultant  organ¬ 
izations  has  been  combined  and  the  sections  for  which  we 
are  responsible  are  indicated. 

Throughout  the  survey  and  the  preparation  of  the 
report  we  have  appreciated  greatly  the  opportunity  of 
having  J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon  Limited  as  our  colleagues. 
Their  helpful  collaboration  has  been  of  great  value  to 
us  in  all  stages  of  our  work. 

We  sincerely  hope  to at  our  recommendations  and 
suggestions  will  assist  the  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Boards  of  the  three  Societies  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  child  welfare  services  of  a  high  quality  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  County  of  York.  We  are, 
of  course,  at  your  service  for  any  discussion  of  the 
report  which  you  may  desire. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CANADIAN  WELFARE  COUNCIL 


Elizabeth  S.  L.  Go van 


INTRODUCTION 


On  August  9,  1955,  the  Metropolitan  Council  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  Respecting  Jurisdiction  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference: 

“1.  To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  present  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  several  Children’s  Aid  Societies  operating 
within  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  York  County  and  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  realignment  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  societies  operating  in  that  area,  so  that 

(a)  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto 
and  part  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  when 
merged  would  have  jurisdiction  over  non-Catholic  child 
welfare  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

(b)  The  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  to  have  its 
jurisdiction  extended  to  include  all  Catholic  children  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area. 

(c)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York 
County  to  be  restricted  to  the  remaining  County  of  York  for 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  children. 

“2.  Recommendations  as  to  how  the  above  mentioned  realignment 
of  jurisdiction  can  best  be  accomplished. 

“3.  In  the  event  that  such  realignment  of  jurisdiction  is  accom¬ 
plished,  recommendations  relative  to  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Personnel  requirements  of  each  Society, 

(i)  Administrative, 

(ii)  Social  Welfare. 

(b)  Ways  and  means  whereby  personnel  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  York  County  shall  be  merged  with  the  Children’s 
Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto  or  left  available  for  the 
continuing  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County. 

(c)  The  building  accommodation  required  for  each  Society  after 
the  realignment  of  jurisdiction  is  completed  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  how  the  capital  cost  of  new  buildings  is 
to  be  provided. 

“4.  To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  administrative  and  social 
welfare  practices  and  procedures  of  the  three  Societies  after 
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realignment  of  jurisdiction  so  as  to  provide  uniformity  in  such 
practices  and  procedures. 

“5.  Any  recommendations  the  Committee  think  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  the  current  budget  of  the  respective 
Societies. 

“6.  Any  other  general  or  specific  matter  upon  which  the  Committee 
considers  it  appropriate  that  a  report  should  be  made." 

This  Special  Committee  was  given  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Council,  to  engage 
the  services  of  consultants  to  assist  it  in  its  investigations.  Accordingly 
the  Special  Committee  engaged  the  services  of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council  to  advise  it  on  the  social  welfare  aspects  of  the  study  and 
J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon  Limited  to  advise  on  the  administrative 
aspects. 

Although  the  consultants  were  not  given  specific  terms  of  reference 
it  was  assumed  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Special  Committee 
were,  in  general,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  consultants.  At  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  Special  Committee  on  September  19th,  1955,  the  consultants 
were  also  asked  to  give  consideration  to: 

N 

(a)  The  composition  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Societies 
having  regard  to  the  sources  of  revenue  of  such  Societies. 

(b)  The  advisability  of  the  Metropolitan  Children’s  Aid  Societies, 
paying  educational  costs  of  wards  placed  in  foster  homes  in 
municipalities  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Area,  having 
such  costs  included  in  the  per  diem  costs. 

(c)  The  present  practice  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  going  beyond 
their  geographical  boundaries  to  obtain  suitable  foster  homes 
for  children  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  the  con* 
sultants  consider  appropriate,  if  any,  with  respect  to  this 
procedure. 

On  May  7th,  we,  as  consultants,  submitted  to  the  Special  Com* 
mittee  a  draft  of  a  section  of  our  report  in  which  we  pointed  out  to  the 
Special  Committee  the  difficulties  that  the  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’ 
Homes  of  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto 
would  encounter  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  complete  the  proposed 
realignment  of  jurisdictions  by  January  1st,  1957.  We  also  pointed  out 
the  problems  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  would 
face  if  the  realignment  were  postponed  for  a  year  to  January  1st,  1958, 
and  asked  for  a  decision  of  the  Special  Committee  on  this  point. 
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The  Special  Committee,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  problem, 
requested  us  to  base  our  final  report  on  the  following: 

“1.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  York  County  to  apply  for  an 
amendment  to  its  Charter  so  as  to  provide  for  geographical 
jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  County  of  York,  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1957. 

“2.  The  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  and  the 
Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  to  make  application 
for  amendment  to  their  Charters  to  give  them  geographical 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  children  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  also  effective  January  1st,  1957,  but  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  children  and  the  various  responsibilities  with  respect 
thereto  shall  take  place  in  final  form  on  January  1,  1958.” 

We  have  completed  our  review  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
terms  of  reference  and  instructions  and  submit  our  findings  and  our 
recommendations  in  the  report  that  follows.  This  report  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  preceded  by  a  synopsis  of  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  contained  in  these  parts.  Each  of  the  parts  deals 
with  a  distinct  phase  of  the  review,  as  indicated  by  their  titles,  which 
are: 

Part  1.  The  Realignment  of  Jurisdiction. 

Part  2.  Social  Work  Policies  and  Practices. 

Part  3.  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices. 

Part  2  was  prepared  in  its  entirety  by  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council 
and  Part  3  by  J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon  Limited.  Part  1  was  prepared 
jointly  but  with  each  section  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  consultants 
as  indicated  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  Thus  each  section  of  each  part 
of  the  report  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein  are  the 
primary  responsibility  of  one  or  other  of  the  consultants.  However, 
the  consultants  worked  in  close  collaboration  on  all  phases  of  the 
study  and  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  Executive  Directors  and  staffs  of  the  three  Societies 
involved  in  the  study,  who  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  effort  in 
the  innumerable  conferences  and  discussions  that  were  necessary  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  realignment  as  well  as  review  policies  and 
practices  within  the  three  Societies.  We  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Special  Committee,  many  of  whom  participated  to  an  important  degree 
in  the  study. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  report  of  this  size  and  of  this  nature, 
the  names  of  the  three  Societies  occur  quite  frequently  throughout  the 
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report.  Because  of  the  lengths  of  the  official  titles  of  the  three  Societies 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  shortening  them  in  most  instances.  The 
abbreviated  titles  that  we  used  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  “Toronto  Society”  refers  to  the  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’ 
Homes  of  Toronto. 

2.  The  “Catholic  Society”  refers  to  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Toronto. 

3.  The  “York  County  Society”  refers  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  York  County. 

4.  The  “Toronto  Societies”  or  the  “Metropolitan  Societies”  refers 
to  the  two  Societies  now  serving  the  City  of  Toronto  and  who 
will  be  serving  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

5.  The  “present  York  County  Society”  refers  to  the  York  County 
Society  before  the  realignment  and  the  “continuing  York  County 
Society”  refers  to  the  same  Society  after  the  realignment.  The 
terms  are  only  used,  however,  where  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  confusion  if  the  normal  titles  were  used. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Part  1.  The  Realignment  of  Jurisdiction 

SECTION  I 

BASIS  OF  THE  TRANSFER 

The  change  in  jurisdiction  requires  a  change  in  the  letters  patent 
of  each  Society,  to  alter  the  geographic  area  within  which  it  has 
authority.  The  change  should  come  into  effect  on  January  1st,  1957, 
for  all  the  Societies. 

The  York  County  Society  must  change  the  statement  in  its  letters 
patent  that  its  office  will  be  located  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  The  other 
two  societies  must  change  their  names,  and  the  “Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto”  and  the  “Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto”  are  suggested. 

An  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  requested  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Council,  provides  the  procedure  whereby  the  guardianship  of 
wards  can  be  transferred  from  the  York  County  Society  to  either  of 
the  Metropolitan  Societies  through  the  Court.  This  will  involve  about 
220  permanent  wards  and  165  temporary  wards.  The  guardianship 
of  the  permanent  wards  should  be  transferred  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  change  in  the  letters  patent,  and  preferably  be  dated  from 
the  first  day  of  a  month.  The  guardianship  of  temporary  wards  should 
be  transferred  in  a  similar  way  if  the  present  wardship  extends  beyond 
March  31st,  1957,  but  otherwise  should  be  changed  at  the  time  the 
case  would  normally  return  to  Court. 

The  transfer  of  the  caseload  should  be  based  on  location  and 
religion,  and,  in  general,  a  case  should  be  transferred  if  it  would  have 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  other  Society  if  the  change  in  juris¬ 
diction  had  been  in  operation  at  the  time  the  case  was  opened.  This 
principle  is  applied  to  the  different  types  of  cases. 

SECTION  II 

TIMING  OF  THE  TRANSFER 

The  date  upon  which  the  change  in  jurisdiction  should  take  place 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  two  Toronto  Societies  to  assume  the 
additional  work.  The  factors  in  this  are  discussed,  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  York  County  Society  could  make  the  change  on  January  1st, 
1957;  that  the  Toronto  Society  could  make  the  change  on  the  same 
date,  but  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  a  year  later;  and 
that  the  Catholic  Society  could  not  contemplate  an  increase  in  its  work 
until  certain  things  were  accomplished. 
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The  Toronto  Society  would  need  to  establish  branch  offices,  get 
the  necessary  accommodation,  and  reorganize  its  administration  for 
branch  purposes. 

The  Catholic  Society  would  have  to  get  accommodation  for  its 
present  staff,  and  make  provision  for  expansion;  find  a  solution  to  its 
present  problem  of  insufficient  foster  homes  and  inappropriate  institu¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  strengthen  its  personnel. 

Both  Societies  would  have  to  be  able  to  get  the  extra  staff  re¬ 
quired.  However,  any  delay  would  be  difficult  for  the  York  County 
Society. 

A  compromise  is  suggested.  All  three  Societies  should  arrange  for 
the  changes  in  the  letters  patent  to  take  effect  January  1st,  1957.  On 
that  date  the  York  County  Society  should  move  to  its  new  office  and 
give  service  only  to  its  new  area.  The  guardianship  of  wards  should 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  Metropolitan  Society. 

The  Catholic  Society  should  request  the  Toronto  Society  to  under¬ 
take  child  welfare  services  on  its  behalf  in  the  Metropolitan  suburbs, 
including  supervision  of  the  wards  transferred  to  it  from  the  York 
County  Society,  and  should  formally  appoint  the  appropriate  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Society  as  its  officers  for  this  purpose.  The  Toronto 
Society  would  administer  from  the  St.  Clair  office  all  the  work  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  York  County  Society  for  an  interim  period,  to  end  by 
December  31st,  1957. 

During  the  interim  period  the  Catholic  Society  should  overcome 
its  difficulties  regarding  foster  homes,  staff  and  accommodation,  in 
order  to  take  over  the  services  administered  temporarily  by  the 
Toronto  Society.  The  Toronto  Society  should  develop  its  branches 
and  transfer  the  cases  from  the  St.  Clair  office  to  the  appropriate 
branches. 


SECTION  III 

BRANCH  OFFICES  VERSUS  CENTRALIZATION 

In  attempting  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  could  serve  the  Metropolitan  Area  better  through  one  central 
office  or  a  system  of  branch  offices,  we  discussed  the  question  at  length 
with  the  executive  staff  of  the  Societies  and  contacted  a  number  of 
other  agencies  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  these 
discussions  and  contacts  emerged  a  number  of  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  use  of  branch  offices  in  welfare  work.  These  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  section  concerning  branch  offices,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  considerations  peculiar  to  the  situation  under  review.  These 
considerations  include  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies 
are  able  to  accommodate  larger  staffs  in  their  present  quarters  and 
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therefore  must  find  new  office  space.  They  also  take  into  account  the 
forecast  of  growth  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  particularly  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  municipalities.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  welfare  agencies 
in  the  larger  metropolitan  centres  in  the  United  States,  the  anticipated 
size  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  make  branch  offices  inevitable  at 
sometime  in  the  future,  even  if  they  were  not  necessarily  the  best 
method  of  operation  at  the  present  time. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Societies  serving  Metropolitan 
Toronto  should  operate  through  branch  offices.  We  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Catholic  Society  is  not  ready  for  a  branch  type  of 
operation  as  yet,  since  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  departmentalizing 
some  of  its  activities,  formulating  its  policies  and  training  a  large 
number  of  new  staff.  Thus  we  suggest  that  for  the  time  being  only 
the  Toronto  Society  should  establish  branches. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  which  are  outlined  in  this  section,  we 
propose  that  the  branches  should  be  located  in  and  serve  the  following 
areas: 

(a)  An  Eastern  Branch  should  be  located  on  or  close  to  Eglinton 
Avenue  East  between  Victoria  Park  and  Kennedy  Road.  It 
would  serve  an  area  including  Scarborough  Township,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  East  York  Township  and  the  City  proper  lying  east 
of  Coxwell  Avenue  and  Don  Mills  Road,  that  part  of  North 
York  Township  east  of  Bayview  Avenue  and  south  of  Highway 
401,  and  the  foster  and  adoption  homes  used  by  the  Toronto 
Society  in  Ontario  County. 

(b)  A  Northern  Branch  should  be  located  in  the  same  general 
area  as  the  property  presently  being  used  by  the  York  County 
Society  as  a  shelter,  which  is  on  Yonge  Street  between  Sheppard 
and  Finch  Avenues.  It  would  serve  the  remainder  of  North 
York  Township,  the  town  of  Weston  and  the  foster  and  adop¬ 
tion  homes  used  by  the  Toronto  Society  in  York  County. 

(c)  A  Western  Branch  should  be  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Royal  York  Road.  It  would  serve  that  portion  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  lying  west  of  the  Humber  River,  the  Village  of  Swan¬ 
sea  and  the  foster  and  adoption  homes  used  by  the  Toronto 
Society  in  Peel  County. 

The  remainder  of  the  non-Catholic  cases  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
would  be  served  by  a  Central  Branch  operating  out  of  the  Toronto 
Society’s  Head  Office  on  Charles  Street. 

Since  the  number  of  cases  is  greater  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
sectors  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  than  it  is  in  the  western  sector,  we 
suggest  that  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Branches  should  be  established 
first,  with  the  Western  Branch  being  established  a  little  later.  This 
would  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation  available  at  the 
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Charles  Street  office  of  the  Toronto  Society,  without  giving  that  Society 
the  administrative  headaches  of  attempting  to  establish  three  branches 
at  the  same  time.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  Toronto  Society  would 
not  be  in  the  position  of  having  excess  space  available  in  its  Charles 
Street  office  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  renting  building  space  for  a 
Western  Branch.  For  this  reason  we  have  dealt  in  this  report  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Branches  only,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  requirements  of  the  Western  Branch  would  be 
determined  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  Toronto  Society  is  ready  to 
establish  this  branch. 

SECTION  IV 

ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURES 

A  number  of  revisions  are  suggested  in  the  organization  structures 
of  all  three  Societies  in  order  to  recognize  the  following  developments. 

1.  The  realignment  of  jurisdiction  and  the  consequent  increase 
or  decrease  in  each  Society’s  scale  of  operations. 

2.  The  expansion  in  the  Societies’  services  brought  about  by 
normal  population  growth. 

3.  A  change  in  the  Toronto  Society  to  a  branch  type  of  operation. 

4.  A  desire  for  as  much  uniformity  as  is  possible  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  structures  of  the  two  Societies  that  will  be  serving  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto,  after  taking  into  account  differences  in  size 
and  the  fact  that  the  Toronto  Society  will  be  operating  under 
a  branch  type  of  organization. 

The  organization  structures  that  we  believe  would  best  meet  these 
requirements  are  set  out  in  chart  form  in  the  exhibits  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  section  on  organization  structures.  On  these  charts  we  have 
indicated  the  positions  that  are  new  to  the  organizations  of  the  present 
Societies,  or  so  completely  revised  that  they  almost  constitute  new 
positions.  In  the  two  Toronto  Societies  these  positions  are: 

Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
Casework  Consultant 
Courtwork  Consultant 
Branch  Directors 
Training  and  Personnel  Director 
Institutional  Services  Director 

Catholic  Children's  Aid  of  Toronto 

Comptroller 

Family  Services  Director 
Training  and  Personnel  Director 
Children’s  Services  Director 
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The  Catholic  Society  may  also  need  an  Institutional  Services  Direc¬ 
tor  when  its  institutional  facilities  have  been  reorganized  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  relationships  between  the  positions  proposed 
in  these  new  organization  structures,  the  principal  responsibilities  of 
the  senior  personnel  in  each  Society  are  outlined  in  the  section  on 
organization  structures  and  these  relationships  described. 

SECTION  V 

STAFF  NEEDS  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1st,  1957 

The  staff  of  the  York  County  Society  should  be  assured  that  posi¬ 
tions  will  be  available  to  them  in  one  of  the  three  Societies,  with  no 
loss  in  remuneration,  although  their  present  status  can  not  be  assured. 
Each  staff  member  should  determine,  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later 
than  October  1st,  his  future  plans,  so  that  each  Society  can  plan  for 
the  additional  staff  it  will  need. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  workers  who  take  employment 
with  the  Toronto  Society  should  continue  to  carry  the  same  caseload 
at  the  St.  Clair  office,  making  the  readjustments  gradually.  The 
Toronto  Society  may  want  to  transfer  some  senior  people  from  its 
present  office  to  the  St.  Clair  office,  in  which  Toronto  policies  will 
operate.  On  September  1st,  1956  a  senior  person  should  be  appointed 
to  work  in  the  York  County  Society  office  to  take  major  responsibility 
for  the  organization  of  the  transfer.  This  person  should  later  become 
Branch  Director  of  the  St.  Clair  office.  The  Metropolitan  Council 
should  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  make  this  appointment  for  the 
balance  of  1956. 

The  York  County  Society  may  need  additional  staff  to  work  at  the 
St.  Clair  office  after  January  1st  to  complete  the  transfer  of  wards. 
The  extra  expense  of  staff,  cars  and  clerical  services  should  be  borne 
by  the  Metropolitan  Council. 

The  three  Societies  should  provide  jointly  an  in-service  training 
course  for  the  untrained  workers  they  will  have  to  employ.  These 
trainees,  estimated  to  be  about  25  in  number,  should  be  recruited  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  University  graduates  preferably,  and  should 
start  on  October  1st,  1956  at  a  trainee’s  salary,  becoming  full  staff 
members  on  January  1st,  1957.  The  Training  and  Personnel  Directors 
of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  should  take  major  responsibility  for  the 
in-service  training.  The  agencies  should  share  the  expense,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  trainees  each  appoints.  Accommodation  and 
clerical  services  will  be  required.  The  Societies  must  be  assured  of 
the  finances  necessary  to  organize  this  program  by  July. 
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SECTION  VI 

TRANSFER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF,  EQUIPMENT  AND 

RECORDS 

Under  the  master  plan  described  in  previous  sections  of  the  report, 
the  York  County  Society  will  withdraw  from  the  Metropolitan  Area 
on  or  around  January  1st,  1957,  and  the  Toronto  Society  will  supervise 
the  cases  transferred  to  both  Metropolitan  Societies  by  the  York 
County  Society.  These  cases  will  be  supervised  from  the  St.  Clair 
office  of  the  present  York  County  Society,  which  the  Toronto  Society  will 
operate  as  a  temporary  branch  office,  using  as  many  of  the  present 
York  County  Society’s  staff  as  elect  to  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Societies. 

In  accordance  with  this  master  plan,  we  propose  a  plan  for  the 
transfer  of  administrative  staff,  equipment  and  records  that  involves 
four  stages.  These  are: 

1.  The  preparatory  work  that  the  York  County  Society  must  carry 
out  before  it  moves  to  its  new  offices. 

2.  The  transfer  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society  to  its  new 
location,  and  the  utilization  of  the  St.  Clair  office  of  the  present 
York  County  Society  as  a  temporary  branch  office  of  the 
Toronto  Society. 

3.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  the  branch  offices  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Toronto  Society,  and  the  transfer  of  cases  and 
staff  to  these  offices  and  to  the  Charles  Street  office  of  this 
Society. 

4.  The  transfer  to  the  Catholic  Society  of  the  Catholic  cases  in 
the  Metropolitan  Area  temporarily  served  by  the  Toronto 
Society,  once  the  former  Society  has  overcome  its  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  foster  home  problems. 

Each  of  these  stages  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  and  the  method  that  should  be  followed,  in  order  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  the  administrative  staff,  equipment  and  records  with  as 
little  confusion  as  possible.  We  discuss  the  disposition  of  the  micro¬ 
filmed  case  records  of  the  York  County  Society,  which  we  suggest 
should  be  kept  by  the  Toronto  Society,  since  they  will  have  an  interest 
in  about  70%  of  them.  We  also  make  a  number  of  other  suggestions 
in  the  section  covering  these  transfers,  on  such  matters  as  the  making 
of  banking  arrangements  by  the  continuing  York  County  Society  in  its 
new  location  and  the  establishment  of  a  retention  schedule  for  all 
records. 

Provision  of  Temporary  Clerical  Help  for  the  York  County  Society 

The  program  of  preparatory  work  that  we  have  suggested  for  the 
York  County  Society  will  require  some  temporary  clerical  help  for  the 
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Society  during  this  period.  This  will  also  be  true  if  the  York  County 
Society  find  it  necessary  to  bring  in  replacements  before  the  end  of 
the  year  to  learn  the  jobs  of  the  staff  that  are  leaving.  We  suggest 
that  the  cost  of  such  help  should  be  paid  by  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
accordance  with  their  policy  of  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  realignment. 

SECTION  VII 

OTHER  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TRANSFER 

The  effect  of  the  transfer  on  the  community  must  be  considered, 
and  the  change  in  jurisdiction  used  to  strengthen  the  community 
relationships  upon  which  each  Society  ultimately  depends.  The  change 
should  not  complicate  relationships  with  other  agencies  or  officials  and 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  community  about  the 
work  of  the  Societies.  Specific  suggestions  are  made. 

The  York  County  Society  can  do  much  preparatory  work  to  simplify 
the  process  of  transfer.  This  includes  the  organization  of  the  case¬ 
loads,  the  completion  of  as  much  work  as  possible  on  open  cases,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  clients  for  the  change.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
a  person  to  be  appointed  in  September  to  work  in  the  York  County 
Society  to  supervise  the  preparation  for  the  transfer,  and  to  become 
the  Branch  Director  of  the  St.  Clair  office  on  January  1st,  1957. 

SECTION  VIII 

ESTIMATE  OF  CASELOAD  AND  STAFF  NEEDS 

To  provide  figures  on  which  to  base  the  estimates  of  caseloads, 
staff  accommodation,  etc.,  after  the  change  in  jurisdiction,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  figures  of  present  caseloads,  to  estimate  what 
the  caseloads  would  be  on  January  1st,  1957  and  to  establish  the 
number  of  cases  which  would  be  transferred  from  the  York  County 
Society  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  The  method  by  which  this  was 
done  is  outlined  in  this  section.  For  the  Toronto  Society,  the  total 
caseload  after  the  realignment  was  divided  between  the  proposed 
branches.  Obviously  the  figures  are  rough  estimates  only. 

An  average  caseload  was  then  calculated  for  each  department  of 
service  in  each  agency  as  it  operates  at  the  present  time.  From  this 
was  developed  a  “standard  caseload”  as  a  uniform  figure  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  staff  needs  in  each  agency.  This  figure  is  based  on 
present  standards,  in  the  conviction  that  the  realignment  should  not 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  work  now  done  in  any  agency.  It  therefore 
meant  an  increase  of  staff  in  some  departments  to  handle  the  present 
load,  so  that  its  staff  might  be  uniform  with  that  in  the  other  agencies. 
A  table  gives  the  average  caseloads  and  the  standard  caseload  recom¬ 
mended. 
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The  standard  caseload  is  used  in  the  following  section  to  estimate 
the  number  of  casework  staff  which  will  be  required  after  the  change 
in  jurisdiction. 


SECTION  IX 

STAFF,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  REALIGNED 

SOCIETIES 

For  the  first  part  of  1957,  the  requirements  of  the  three  Societies 
will  be  confined  largely  to  office  space  and  administrative  staff  for 
the  continuing  York  County  Society  in  its  new  location,  and  replace¬ 
ments  for  staff  of  the  present  York  County  Society  that  do  not  wish 
to  transfer  to  either  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  Any  other  require¬ 
ments  will  arise  as  the  Metropolitan  Societies  implement  the  organiza¬ 
tion  structures  that  we  have  suggested  and  as  they  gradually  reduce 
the  caseloads  of  the  workers  to  the  levels  suggested  in  the  report. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  requirements  will  arise  will  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  social  workers  as  well  as  new  accommodation. 
We  have  limited  ourselves,  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  Societies’ 
staff,  equipment  and  space  requirements,  to  an  estimate  of  what  these 
requirements  will  be  after  the  realignment  has  been  completed,  and 
the  proposed  organization  structures  have  been  implemented. 

Staff 

In  the  exhibits  accompanying  this  section  we  show  the  estimated 
number  of  cases  that  each  of  the  Societies  will  have  after  the  realign¬ 
ment.  Using,  for  each  category  of  service,  the  standard  caseload  that 
has  been  proposed  in  a  previous  section  of  the  report,  we  calculate 
the  number  of  caseworkers  needed  to  look  after  these  cases.  We  then 
determine  the  size  of  the  supervisory  and  administrative  staff  needed  to 
supervise  and  service  this  number  of  caseworkers.  The  total  staff 
requirements  thus  arrived  at  for  each  Society  are  shown  in  the  exhibits, 
along  with  the  staff  that  has  been  approved  for  each  Society  in  its 
1956  budget.  A  comparison  of  the  staff  required  and  the  staff  avail¬ 
able  shows  the  additional  positions  that  have  to  be  filled  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Societies  and  the  surplus  staff  from  the  York  County  Society 
that  should  be  available  to  fill  them. 

On  the  basis  of  this  comparison  it  would  appear  that  there  will  be 
approximately  eighty  positions  unfilled  in  all  three  Societies  after  the 
realignment,  and  sixty-five  of  the  present  staff  who  will  no  longer  be 
needed  in  their  present  positions.  Thus  there  will  be  fifteen  more 
staff  needed  after  realignment  than  before,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
caseloads  for  caseworkers  in  some  Societies  and  in  some  categories 
of  service,  as  well  as  the  new  supervisory  and  administrative  positions 
proposed  in  the  section  on  organization  structures.  These  new  posi¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  give  direction  and  co-ordination  to  the  branch 
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offices  proposed  for  the  Toronto  Society,  as  well  as  relieve  the  excessive 
load  that  the  executive  staff  of  the  Catholic  Society  are  carrying. 

In  estimating  the  requirements  of  the  realigned  Societies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  executive  and  supervisory,  casework  and  office  staff,  we  have 
assumed  that  all  surplus  staff  of  the  present  York  County  Society  will 
be  available  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Metropolitan  Societies  that  they 
are  qualified  to  fill.  While  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
assumption  is  necessarily  valid,  we  also  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  actual  number  of  the  York  County  Society’s  staff  who  will  wish  to 
make  the  transfer  when  the  realignment  takes  place.  Thus  when  this 
date  is  reached,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  list  of  staff  needed 
by  the  two  Metropolitan  Societies,  any  additional  staff  requirements 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  surplus  York  County  Society’s 
staff  may  not  wish  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies. 

The  detail  of  how  the  requirements  are  worked  out  with  respect 
to  each  category  of  staff  is  contained  in  the  section  on  staff  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  following  table,  taken  from  this  section,  we  show  the 
anticipated  net  staff  position  in  each  of  the  three  Societies  after  the 
realignment. 

NET  STAFF  POSITION  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 

York 

Toronto  Society  Catholic  Society  County  Society 


Type  of  Staff  Required  Surplus  Required  Surplus  Required  Surplus 

Phsychological  .  1 

Infant  Care  Workers  .  1  1 

Social  Workers  .  9 

Supervisory  Office 

Positions  .  3 

Secretarial  and 

Stenographic  .  4  13 

Clerical  .  1  2  4 

Seamstresses  .  3 


7  4  12  55 

Thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  Societies  will  require  twenty-four  ad¬ 
ditional  staff.  However,  it  should  be  possible  to  eliminate  eight  of  the 
present  positions  in  the  Societies  after  the  methods  improvements 
suggested  later  in  this  report  have  been  implemented.  These,  together 
with  the  Infant  Care  Worker  shown  as  surplus  in  the  above  table, 
when  substracted  from  the  twenty-four  additional  staff  give  a  net 
difference  of  fifteen  as  indicated  earlier.  In  the  meantime  the  Toronto 
Society  should  be  able  to  absorb  the  excess  clerical  help  on  temporary 
clerical  work  arising  out  of  the  realignment,  until  normal  staff  turn¬ 
over  brings  the  clerical  staff  down  to  the  size  actually  required. 

Equipment 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of  equipment  for  the  new 
staff  taken  on  by  the  Metropolitan  Societies  as  a  result  of  the  realign¬ 
ment  will  be  a  major  problem,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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equipment  needed  will  be  available  from  the  present  York  County 
Society. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  equipment  requirements  we  show  the 
equipment  required  by  each  Society  for  the  additional  staff  taken  on 
as  a  result  of  the  realignment.  We  also  show  the  equipment  of  the 
present  York  County  Society  apportioned  amongst  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  and  the  continuing  York  County  Society  on  the  basis  of  a 
suggested  percentage.  This  percentage  was  determined  by  comparing 
the  number  of  caseworkers  needed  by  each  Society  to  supervise  the 
cases  of  the  present  York  County  Society  for  which  it  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  after  the  realignment.  The  percentage  is  only  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  involved  and  it  is  suggested  that  an  accurate 
percentage  should  be  calculated  when  the  actual  number  of  cases 
transferred  is  known.  In  the  case  of  cars  and  dictating  equipment, 
we  have  dealt  with  the  requirements  of  the  Societies  as  a  whole,  using 
ratios  of  equipment  to  workers  suggested  in  this  section. 

A  summary  of  the  equipment  requirements  of  the  three  Societies 
after  realignment  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  REALIGNED  SOCIETIES 

Additional  Requirements  After  Apportionment  of 
the  Present  York  County  Society’s  Equipment 


Type  of  Equipment 

Toronto  Society 

Catholic  Society 

York  County  Society 

Cars  . 

.  — 2 

3 

Dictating  Recorders  . 

.  —6 

2 

Dictating  Transcribers  . 

.  —5 

2 

Typewriters  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

Desks  . 

.  3 

5 

4 

(A  minus  sign  indicates  that  a  Society  would  have  more  equipment 
in  a  particular  category  than  it  needed  according  to  the  suggested  ratio 
of  equipment  to  workers.)  Possible  methods  of  meeting  these  require¬ 
ments  are  discussed  in  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  capital 
requirements. 

Space 

On  the  basis  of  the  staff  requirements  estimated  previously,  we  have 
made  an  estimate  of  the  space  that  will  be  required  by  the  York  County 
Society,  the  Catholic  Society  and  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Branches  of 
the  Toronto  Society  after  the  realignment.  These  are  shown  on  Exhibit 
6  accompanying  the  section  on  space  requirements.  The  total  office 
space  required  by  each  Society  is  as  follows: 

NEW  OFFICE  SPACE  REQUIRED  BY  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 


Society  Space  Required 

York  County  .  1,360  square  feet 

Catholic  .  11,990  square  feet 

Toronto — Eastern  Branch  .  4,300  square  feet 

—Northern  Branch  .  3,280  square  feet 
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We  have  not  shown  the  space  requirements  for  the  Central  Branch 
and  Head  Office  of  the  Toronto  Society,  because  there  will  be  about 
twenty  persons,  or  roughly  10%,  less  staff  in  the  building  on  Charles 
Street  after  the  realignment.  This  percentage  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased  when  the  Western  Branch  is  established. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  provision  of  office  accommo¬ 
dation  through  the  construction  of  an  office  building  is  less  expensive 
in  the  long  run  than  renting  an  equivalent  amount  of  space,  we  believe 
that  the  construction  of  these  offices  should  be  deferred  until  two 
questions  are  answered.  These  are: 

(1)  What  is  the  best  ultimate  site  for  each  branch? 

(2)  When  the  Catholic  Society  is  ready  for  a  branch  type  of  opera¬ 
tion,  should  each  Society  have  its  own  offices  or  should  they 
share  a  building,  with  separate  quarters  for  their  offices  but 
shared  facilities,  such  as  clinic  space,  conference  room,  etc.? 

In  the  meantime,  we  suggest  that  the  Societies  should  rent  the  office 
space  that  they  need. 

The  space  requirements  shown  above  are  for  actual  office  space  only, 
and  do  not  provide  for  corridors,  washrooms,  etc.  They  also  assume 
that  the  total  space  acquired  is  completely  divisible  into  the  exact 
number  and  size  of  rooms  desired,  which  will  seldom  be  the  case,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rented  quarters.  The  space  needed  for  corridors,  and  service 
areas  will  depend  on  the  layout  of  the  office  building  and  will  have  to  be 
determined  at  the  time  that  such  space  is  acquired.  To  provide  for  the 
fact  that  the  space  acquired  may  not  be  usable  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  as  well  as  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  expansion,  we  suggest 
that  an  allowance  of  10%  should  be  added  to  the  above  requirements. 

SECTION  X 

CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  OTHER  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Capital  Requirements 

The  provision  of  additional  equipment  and  accommodation  as  a 
result  of  the  realignment  would  mean  that  additional  capital  would  also 
be  required.  This  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  equipment 
and  accommodation  are  provided,  and  we  discuss  these  separately  below. 

Equipment 

The  summary  table  of  additional  equipment  required  as  a  result 
of  the  realignment,  shows  that  the  overall  requirements  of  the  three 
Societies  will  not  be  significant  compared  with  the  equipment  already 
owned  by  the  Societies.  It  does  indicate,  however,  that  the  Catholic  and 
York  County  Societies’  needs  will  be  much  greater  proportionately  than 
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those  of  the  Toronto  Society.  We  suggest  that  this  will  be  largely  offset 
by  the  value  of  the  furnishings  of  York  Cottage,  which  we  have  proposed 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Toronto  Society.  Thus  the  Catholic  and 
York  County  Societies  would  forego  their  interest  in  these  furnishings 
and  instead  would  take  a  larger  share  of  the  equipment. 

The  capital  requirements  of  each  Society  with  respect  to  equipment 
are  difficult  to  estimate,  before  the  assets  of  the  present  York  County 
Society  are  appraised  and  the  interest  of  each  Society  in  these  assets 
is  determined.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  overall  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Societies  will  be  any  greater  than,  or  even  as  great  as,  the 
requirements  that  have  had  to  be  met  in  the  last  few  years  through 
normal  expansion.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  procedure  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  sub-section  dealing  with  provision  of  capital  for  normal 
expansion  should  be  used  to  provide  the  capital  needed  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  equipment. 

Accommodation 

We  understand  that  York  County  intends  to  make  available  to  the 
continuing  York  County  Society,  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
Society’s  needs.  Thus  there  should  be  no  problem  of  providing  capital 
for  accommodation  purposes  in  this  case.  If  the  two  Metropolitan 
Societies  accept  our  suggestion  that  for  the  time  being  they  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  rent  office  space  rather  than  construct  office  buildings,  there 
will  be  no  capital  required  for  accommodation  purposes  until  such 
construction  work  is  actually  undertaken. 

In  the  event  that  the  Societies  decide  to  build  rather  than  rent,  or  in 
case  suitable  office  space  can  not  be  rented,  we  have  developed,  in  the 
subsection  dealing  with  capital  requirements,  some  rough  estimates  for 
each  Society  of  the  costs  of  such  a  building  program.  In  order  to  do  so, 
we  have  been  forced  to  make  some  rather  broad  assumptions.  On  the 
basis  of  opinions  obtained  from  real  estate  agents  and  architects  as  to 
property  and  building  costs,  we  estimate  that  the  Eastern  Branch  of 
the  Toronto  Society  would  cost  roughly  $105,000,  the  Northern  Branch 
$70,000  and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Society  would  cost  $371,000. 
The  assumptions  that  we  make  and  the  method  of  arriving  at  these 
estimates  are  detailed  in  the  subsection. 

There  are  two  potential  sources  for  at  least  part  of  the  $546,000 
needed  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  First,  Children’s  Aid 
Societies  in  Ontario  are  entitled  to  recover  “up  to  25% ”  of  the  cost  of 
new  buildings  from  the  Province.  Secondly,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  St.  Clair  property  of  the  present  York  County  Society,  when  this 
property  is  no  longer  needed,  could  be  used  for  such  purposes,  after  the 
County  of  York  had  received  the  share  of  the  proceeds  to  which  it  is 
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entitled.  In  this  section  we  also  show  how  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  portion  of  the  new  building  costs  of  the  Societies  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  realignment.  The  results  of  using  these  sources  of 
revenue,  and  of  allocating  most  of  the  proceeds  from  the  St.  Clair 
property  on  the  basis  of  the  portion  of  each  Society’s  construction  costs 
for  which  the  realignment  is  responsible,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  ACCOMMODATION  PURPOSES 


Toronto  Catholic 


Society  Society 

Approximate  capital  required  .  $175,000  $371,000 

Possible  25%  contribution  from  Province  towards  cost  of 

buildings  only  .  40,750  75,000 


$134,250  $296,000 

Possible  contribution  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  pay  for 

portion  of  new  space  costs  due  to  realignment  .  118,430  51,800 


Capital  still  required  .  $  15,820  $244,200 


The  $15,820  needed  for  the  Toronto  Society  should  not  prove  to  be 
too  much  of  a  problem.  In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Society,  we  believe 
that  a  capital  funds  campaign  would  be  necessary  to  raise  whatever 
portion  of  the  $244,200  was  left  after  Metropolitan  Toronto  had  made 
any  contribution  it  considered  desirable.  The  $51,800  contribution  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  shown  above  is  intended  to  cover  that  portion  of 
the  costs  due  to  realignment  only. 


Provision  of  Capital  for  Normal  Expansion 

A  problem  that  the  Societies  have  been  facing  during  this  current 
period  of  rapid  expansion  and  population  growth,  is  the  provision  of 
facilities  such  as  desks,  cars,  etc.,  required  by  new  workers  who  are 
taken  on  staff  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  services  arising  out  of 
this  growth.  We  suggest  four  possible  ways  in  which  such  facilities 
can  be  provided.  These  are: 

(1)  Through  capital  funds  derived  from  donations,  capital  funds 
campaigns,  etc. 

(2)  By  renting  the  equipment  and  charging  the  rent  as  an  operating 
expenditure. 

(3)  Through  funds  provided  by  a  bank  overdraft,  charging  the 
interest  as  an  operating  expenditure  and  using  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  depreciation  charges  to  pay  off  the  overdraft. 

(4)  By  including  the  cost  of  the  required  equipment  under  a 
special  heading  in  the  operating  budget  and  treating  it  as  if  it 
were  an  operating  expense. 
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We  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  of  these  methods  and  conclude 
by  recommending  that,  in  view  of  the  long  term  advantages,  the  fourth 
method  should  be  adopted.  Thus  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  provide 
sufficient  funds  in  its  annual  grant  to  pay  for  additional  assets  (not 
replacements  of  existing  assets)  agreed  upon  as  being  necessary  to 
maintain  the  services  of  a  Society  at  a  given  level.  The  cost  of  these 
assets  would  not  be  considered  an  operating  expense,  even  though  it 
was  being  included  in  the  budget  and  would  not  be  included  as  an 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  a  Society’s  per  diem  rate. 

Purchase  of  Services  During  Changeover 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  Toronto  Society  to  be  recom¬ 
pensed  for  the  cost  of  the  service  that  it  gives  to  the  Catholic  cases 
transferred  from  the  York  County  Society,  during  the  period  after  the 
realignment  and  before  the  Catholic  Society  is  in  a  position  to  absorb 
these  cases.  We  suggest  that  rather  than  having  the  Toronto  Society 
bill  the  Catholic  Society  for  the  cost  of  all  of  this  service,  it  should  bill 
for  only  the  days  service  given  to  wards  of  the  Catholic  Society.  This 
would  be  the  same  arrangement  as  is  now  in  force  for  “wards  of  other 
societies”  for  whom  the  Toronto  Society  is  responsible.  The  cost  of 
giving  all  other  services  should  be  borne  by  the  Toronto  Society  and 
provided  for  in  its  1957  budget. 

We  point  out  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Societies 
to  work  under  any  other  arrangement  and  why  it  would  be  better  if  no 
Catholic  cases  were  transferred  from  the  Toronto  Society  to  the 
Catholic  Society  during  1957,  with  the  exception  of  permanent  wards. 

Allocation  of  the  York  County  Society’s  Surplus  or  Deficit 

If  the  present  York  County  Society  has  a  significant  surplus  or 
deficit  in  its  last  year  of  operation  as  a  Society  serving  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  inclusion  of  this  surplus  or  deficit  in  its  per  diem  rate  for 
the  following  year  would  greatly  distort  this  rate,  because  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  we  suggest  that  the  “statutory”  surplus  or  deficit  should  be 
allocated  between  the  three  Societies  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
wards  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  those  remaining  in 
the  care  of  the  York  County  Society.  The  “non-statutory”  surplus  or 
deficit  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  granting  agencies  that  would 
normally  have  dealt  with  such  surplus  or  deficit,  if  the  realignment 
had  not  taken  place,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the 
non-statutory  revenue  in  that  year.  The  terms  “statutory”  and  “non- 
statutory”  are  explained  in  the  section  dealing  with  budget  submissions 
and  financial  statements. 
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The  Per  Diem  Rate  of  the  York  County  Society 

We  point  out  that  although  the  per  diem  rate  of  the  York  County 
Society  may  be  lower  after  the  realignment,  under  existing  regulations 
the  Society  will  have  no  choice  but  to  use,  in  its  first  year  of  operation 
after  the  realignment,  the  per  diem  rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its 
last  year  of  operation  before  the  realignment.  Any  statutory  surplus 
created  in  this  fashion  would  be  returned  to  the  municipalities  in  the 
following  year  through  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”. 


SECTION  XI 

DISPOSITION  OF  ASSETS  USED  BY  THE  CHILDREN  S  AID  SOCIETY 

OF  YORK  COUNTY 

We  suggest  that  the  Societies  that  will  be  providing  service  after 
the  realignment  to  the  areas  presently  served  by  the  York  County 
Society,  should  take  over  the  assets  of  this  Society  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  work  assumed  by  each  Society  bears  to  the  work  assumed 
by  the  others.  In  the  section  dealing  with  the  disposition  of  these  assets, 
we  suggest  a  method  of  determining  what  this  proportion  should  be. 
Using  the  distribution  of  the  York  County  Society’s  cases  as  of  August 
31st,  1955,  the  proportion  would  be  69%  to  the  Toronto  Society,  17% 
to  the  Catholic  Society  and  14%  to  the  continuing  York  County  Society. 
However,  we  believe  that  these  percentages  should  be  used  only  to 
indicate  the  approximate  interest  that  each  Society  would  have  in  the 
assets  of  the  present  York  County  Society.  Before  any  final  settling  up 
between  the  Societies  is  attempted,  we  suggest  that  new  percentages 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cases  transferred  to  each 
of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  the  cases  retained  by  the  continuing 
York  County  Society. 

Besides  the  assets  actually  owned  by  the  York  County  Society 
there  are  buildings  and  property  used  by  this  Society  but  owned  jointly 
by  the  County  of  York  and  the  twelve  Suburban  Municipalities  that, 
together  with  the  City  of  Toronto,  make  up  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We 
deal  with  each  of  these  classes  of  assets  separately. 

Property 

We  have  proposed  in  a  previous  section  of  the  report  that,  after  the 
realignment,  the  Toronto  Society  should  use  the  Willowdale  property 
as  an  additional  shelter  and  the  St.  Clair  property  as  a  temporary 
branch  office.  We  also  pointed  out  that  the  City  of  Toronto  has  con¬ 
tributed  around  $210,000.00  to  the  building  costs  of  the  Toronto  Society 
in  the  last  ten  years.  We  therefore  recommend  the  following  disposition 
of  these  properties: 
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1.  An  appraisal  should  be  made  or  an  evaluation  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  properties. 

2.  The  County  of  York  should  be  recompensed  for  its  interest  in 
the  properties. 

3.  The  title  to  the  properties  should  be  transferred  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

4.  The  Willowdale  property,  including  York  Cottage,  should  be 
leased  by  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  the  Toronto  Society  at  a 
reasonable  but  not  a  nominal  rent. 

5.  When  the  St.  Clair  property  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Toronto 
Society  as  a  temporary  branch  office,  it  should  be  sold. 

Equipment 

The  section  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  equipment  outlines  the 
principles  that  should  be  followed  in  such  a  distribution  and  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  sections  concerning  equipment  require* 
ments  and  the  actual  transfer  of  the  equipment. 

Investments  and  Donated  Funds 

The  income  from  certain  bonds  has  been  donated  in  perpetuity  to 
the  present  York  County  Society.  We  suggest  that  the  donor  of  this 
income  should  be  contacted  to  determine  his  wishes  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  the  income  from  these  bonds  after  realignment. 

\ 

Trust  Accounts 

These  accounts  should  be  transferred  with  the  children  to  whom 
they  belong  and  a  method  of  doing  this  is  described  in  a  previous 
section. 

Appointment  of  a  Co-ordinator 

We  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  either  the 
Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch,  Metropolitan  Welfare  and  Housing 
Department  or  the  Community  Chest  to  co-ordinate  the  distribution  of 
the  assets  of  the  York  County  Society.  We  describe,  in  the  section 
dealing  with  such  an  appointment,  the  possible  role  of  the  co-ordinator 
and  his  method  of  operation. 
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SECTION  I 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  TRANSFER 

During  the  early  discussions  of  the  Special  Committee  Respecting 
Jurisdiction  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
representatives  of  the  three  Societies  consulted  their  respective  orga¬ 
nizations  to  get  their  views  on  the  proposed  change  in  area  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Each  organization  agreed  in  principle  to  the  proposal  that  the 
two  Toronto  Societies  should  extend  the  area  for  which  they  were 
responsible  to  correspond  to  that  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  that  the 
York  County  Society  should  limit  its  area  to  the  County  of  York  outside 
the  Metropolis.  The  Metropolitan  Societies  would  continue  to  divide 
their  responsibility  on  the  basis  of  religion  while  the  York  County 
Society  would  provide  a  non-sectarian  service. 

Each  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  legal  authority  within  a  specified 
area  as  set  out  in  its  charter  or  letters  patent.  Each  Society  has  also 
responsibilities  assumed  under  its  present  authority  which  must  continue 
to  be  carried  by  one  of  the  organizations  after  the  change  in  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Legal  action  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change  in  juris¬ 
diction  and  to  permit  the  transfer  of  present  responsibilities.  The 
desirability  of  the  change  was  created  when  the  Act  establishing  the 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  transferred  the  statutory  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  maintenance  of  wards  from  the  City  of  Toronto  and  its 
suburban  municipalities  to  the  Metropolitan  Municipality.  Since  that 
time,  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  non-statutory  payments  to  the  three  Societies.  The 
change  will  simplify  the  present  arrangement  in  that  the  Metropolitan 
Municipality  will  be  concerned  only  with  the  work  of  two  Societies, 
instead  of  three,  while  the  County  of  York  will  be  the  responsible 
municipality  regarding  the  work  of  the  third  Society. 

Letters  Patent 

Each  Society  now  functions  under  the  authorization  of  its  letters 
patent  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  and  issued  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary.  They  represent  the  charter  which  qualifies  a 
Children’s  Aid  Society  to  act  in  the  ways  laid  down  in  the  Child  Welfare 
Act,  for  example,  to  apprehend  neglected  children  and  to  be  named  the 
guardian  of  children  by  the  Courts.  These  documents  state,  specifically 
or  by  implication  through  the  name  they  confer  upon  each  Society,  the 
geographic  area  within  which  each  can  exercise  its  authority. 
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The  letters  patent  can  be  changed  when: 

(1)  the  membership  of  the  Society  authorizes  its  officers  to  ask 
for  an  amendment; 

(2)  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  approves  the  change;  and 

(3)  the  Provincial  Secretary  makes  the  change. 

It  will  be  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  initiate  the  change,  for 
each  Society  to  call  a  meeting  of  its  members  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
change  in  area  and  in  name.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  York  County  to  change  the  name  but  it  must  alter  the 
reference  to  the  location  of  its  offices,  now  stated  to  be  in  the  City  of 
Toronto.  It  is  suggested  that  the  two  Societies  now  operating  within 
the  City  of  Toronto  should  adopt  the  names  of: 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

and 

The  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan 

Toronto. 

The  change  in  the  letters  patent  of  the  three  Societies  should  all  take 
effect  on  the  same  date.  We  recommend  that  this  date  should  be 
January  1,  1957.  On  and  after  the  date  upon  which  the  new  letters 
patent  become  effective  each  Society  can  only  apprehend  children  within 
its  new  area.  Hence  intake  and  services  to  children  in  their  own 
homes  must  be  transferred  on  that  date. 

The  Guardianship  of  Wards 

After  the  change  in  the  letters  patent,  the  Toronto  and  the 
Catholic  Societies  must  apply  to  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  for  the  transfer  of  guardianship  of  the  appropriate  wards  from 
the  York  County  Society.  It  was  recognized  early  in  the  discussions  that 
the  Court  could  only  do  this  if  new  legislation  were  passed.  The 
Metropolitan  Council  accordingly  asked  the  Ontario  Government  to 
make  provision  for  this  transfer  of  guardianship,  and  this  was  done 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act  in  the  1956  session.  This 
amendment  enables  the  Judge  to  transfer  the  guardianship  of  a  child 
from  one  Society  to  another  with  the  consent  of  the  Society  which 
is  presently  the  guardian  and  of  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare.  (Child 
Welfare  Act,  s.  19,  as  amended.)  This  transfer  can  only  be  ordered  by 
the  Judge  after  the  change  in  the  letters  patent. 

The  York  County  Society  will  have  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
guardianship  of  about  220  permanent  wards.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Court  will  be  able  to  issue  the  orders  within  a  limited  time,  and  with¬ 
out  the  children  or  their  parents  appearing  in  Court.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  notify  the  municipality  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  of  the  proposed  transfer.  Although  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
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Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  be  agreeable  to  the  change, 
other  municipalities  may  in  some  cases  register  objections  because  of 
the  higher  per  diem  rate  in  the  Metropolitan  Societies.*  The  Act  per¬ 
mits  the  Court  to  transfer  the  child  to  the  Society  responsible  for  main¬ 
tenance,  but  this  can  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Society  which 
brings  the  case  into  Court.  If  such  requests  are  made  the  decision  about 
which  Society  should  be  given  guardianship  should  be  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

%  ' 

It  would  simplify  the  administrative  procedure  if  the  change  in 
guardianship  in  each  case  could  be  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

The  York  County  Society  also  has  about  165  temporary  wards, 
for  whom  guardianship  should  be  changed.  It  would  be  preferable  if 
this  could  be  done  at  the  time  the  case  would  normally  be  brought 
to  Court  for  the  renewal  of  guardianship.  We  suggest  that: 

(1)  where  the  temporary  guardianship  extends  beyond  March  31, 
1957,  the  application  for  change  in  guardianship  should  be 
made  in  the  same  way  as  for  permanent  wards;  and 

(2)  where  the  temporary  guardianship  will  lapse  between  the  date 
upon  which  the  letters  patent  are  changed  (assumed  to  be 
January  1,  1957)  and  March  31,  1957,  the  York  County  Society 
should  ask  the  Metropolitan  Societies  to  supervise  the  children 
who  would  normally  be  transferred  to  them,  so  that  the 
guardianship,  if  it  is  renewed,  will  be  changed  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  court  hearing. 

In  individual  cases,  in  which  the  guardianship  is  likely  to  lapse 
within  the  three  month  period,  or  the  child  is  in  a  home  in  which  a 
child  who  will  remain  the  ward  of  the  York  County  Society  is  also 
placed,  or  for  other  special  reasons,  the  York  County  Society  may 
choose  to  retain  both  guardianship  and  custody,  by  arrangement  with 
either  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  The  number  of  such  cases  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

Transfer  of  Case  Load 

The  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  guardianship,  authorizes  the  Judge  to  make  this  transfer 
if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  child  would  have  been  committed  to  the 
Society  to  whose  guardianship  he  is  being  transferred  if  the  change 
in  jurisdiction  had  been  in  operation  at  the  time  when  the  child  was 
originally  committed.  This  means  that  children  who  are  wards  should 
be  transferred  to  achieve  a  state  in  which  each  Society  will  assume 


*The  per  diem  rates  in  effect  for  1956  are  $1.71  in  the  York  County 
Society,  $2.08  in  the  Toronto  Society  and  $2.38  in  the  Catholic  Society. 
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the  responsibility  it  would  normally  have  assumed  if  the  change  in 
jurisdiction  had  been  made  earlier.  We  have  applied  this  same 
principle  in  suggesting  the  basis  upon  which  other  responsibilities  of 
the  York  County  Society  should  be  transferred. 

The  decision  to  open  a  case  in  the  Toronto  Societies  is  based  on 
location  and  religion,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  service.  In  general, 
a  case  should  be  transferred  from  the  York  County  Society  to  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Societies  if  it  would  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  other  Society  if  the  change  in  jurisdiction  had  been  in  operation 
at  the  time  the  case  was  opened.  We  apply  this  principle  to  the 
different  types  of  cases,  but  each  must  be  considered  under  both  classi¬ 
fications,  location  and  religion. 

1.  Location: 

Families  in  their  own  homes:  If  there  are  no  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Society,  the  cases  should  be  transferred  if  the  clients  are  living  within 
the  Metropolitan  area;  if  children  are  in  care,  the  transfer  of  the  parents 
should  be  determined  by  the  transfer  of  the  children. 

Unmarried  mothers:  The  cases  should  be  transferred  on  the  same 
basis  as  families  in  their  own  homes. 

Putative  fathers:  If  the  mother  is  an  active  case,  the  father  should 
be  transferred  to  the  agency  working  with  the  mother,  or,  if  this 
agency  is  the  York  County  Society,  should  be  retained  by  it;  if  the 
mother  is  not  an  active  case,  the  father  should  be  transferred  if  he  is 
living  at  a  Metropolitan  address. 

Children  in  care:  If  the  child  is  in  a  home  on  adoption  probation, 
the  case  should  be  transferred  if  the  adoption  home  is  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area. 

If  the  child  is  in  care  as  a  temporary  or  permanent  ward,  or  as  a 
non-ward,  the  case  should  be  transferred  if  the  child  was  admitted 
to  care  from  a  Metropolitan  address,  and,  if  service  is  also  being  given 
to  his  parent  or  parents,  they  should  also  be  transferred;  except  that 

(a)  if  the  legal  residence  of  the  child  is  York  County  and  the 
York  County  Society  prefers  to  maintain  guardianship  and 
custody,  it  should  retain  the  case  of  the  child  and  of  its 
parents;  and 

(b)  if  the  child  is  a  ward  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  other  than 
the  three  Societies  involved  in  the  realignment,  and  is  being 
supervised  by  the  York  County  Society  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  of  which  he  is  a  ward,  the  York  County  Society  should 
retain  the  case  if  the  present  address  of  the  child  is  in  the 
County  of  York. 
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A  foster  home  should  be  asked  to  transfer  to  the  appropriate 
Metropolitan  Society  if  the  child  for  which  it  is  caring  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

2.  Religion: 

If  the  legal  religion  of  the  child  or  the  family  is  Roman  Catholic, 
the  case  should  be  transferred  to  the  Catholic  Society;  but  in  the  case 
of  putative  fathers,  the  religion  of  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  in 
adoption  probation  homes,  the  religion  of  the  adopting  parents,  should 
be  the  basis  of  transfer.  If  the  legal  religion  is  not  Roman  Catholic, 
the  case  should  be  transferred  to  the  Toronto  Society. 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  client  whose  legal  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic  may  not  want  to  go  to  the  Catholic  Society,  each  case 
should  be  discussed  between  the  agencies  to  determine  the  agency  by 
which  service  should  be  given. 

In  preparation  for  the  transfer  of  children  in  foster  care,  the 
York  County  Society  should  make  every  effort,  bearing  in  mind  the 
needs  of  each  child,  to  avoid  having  two  or  more  children  who  would 
normally  come  under  different  agencies  at  the  time  of  transfer,  in 
one  foster  home,  so  that  two  Societies  do  not  supervise  the  same  home. 
In  homes  in  which  it  is  agreed  by  the  Societies  responsible  that  the 
needs  of  the  children  will  be  served  best  by  their  continuing  in  a 
particular  foster  home,  the  Societies  should  agree  which  will  supervise, 
and  that  Society  should  have  custody  of  both  or  all  children  in  the 
home. 


SECTION  II 

THE  TIMING  OF  THE  TRANSFER 


It  seems  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  proposed  change  in  jurisdic¬ 
tion  should  become  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  a  financial  year, 
which  is  the  calendar  year  in  all  three  Societies.  In  our  original 
thinking  we  used  the  date  January  1,  1957.  As  a  time  table  was 
developed,  and  for  the  reasons  given  below,  it  now  appears  that  this 
date  is  not  possible  for  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  that  for  them, 
the  transfer  should  be  completed  by  January  1, 1958. 

The  dates  obviously  could  be  set  at  any  particular  time  in  the 
future.  In  view  of  the  naturally  unsettled  state  of  the  staff  of  the 
York  County  Society,  and  the  desirability  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  present  staff  should  remain  until  the  transfer  is  completed,  the 
earlier  the  date  is  set  the  better.  There  is  always  some  turnover  of 
staff,  and  with  the  changing  situation,  people  who  are  either  thinking 
of  leaving  or  looking  for  a  change  of  employment,  will  naturally 
choose  this  time  to  resign.  If  the  date  is  deferred,  this  Society  may 
be  in  an  awkward  position  by  reason  of  losing  staff  at  a  time  when 
it  is  unable  to  replace  it. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Timing 

The  decision  regarding  the  date  on  which  the  transfer  should  be 
completed  depends  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  number  of  things  in 
advance: 

(1)  The  decision  to  make  the  change  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Boards  of  the  three  Societies  with  the  support  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Council,  York  County  Council,  the  Community  Chest  of 
Greater  Toronto,  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Provincial  Director  of  Child  Welfare. 

(2)  The  three  Societies  would  have  to  obtain  the  changes  in  their 
letters  patent  as  outlined  in  Section  I. 

(3)  The  Court  would  have  to  be  willing  and  able  to  transfer 
guardianship  of  children  who,  at  the  time  of  transfer,  were 
permanent  or  temporary  wards  of  the  York  County  Society, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  letters  patent  and  under  the  new 
clause  in  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  The  transfer  of  children  in 
care  before  guardianship  is  transferred  would  result  in  com¬ 
plete  confusion  but,  after  guardianship  is  transferred,  custody 
could  be  changed  more  gradually.  The  Court  has  the  authority, 
but  it  must  also  have  the  time  to  accomplish  the  transfer. 

(4)  The  Toronto  Society  must  establish  a  branch  office  or  branch 
offices,  as  proposed  in  Section  III  of  this  report,  before  it  can 
handle  the  additional  work.  The  present  office  cannot  cope 
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with  the  increased  work,  and  the  transfer  of  any  cases  to  the 
present  office  and  then  later  to  a  branch  would  result  in 
duplication  of  administrative  work  and  confusion  to  the  client, 
to  agencies  and  officials  with  whom  the  Society  must  work 
closely,  and  to  the  community. 

To  provide  the  space  required  by  these  branches,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that,  if  possible,  office  accommodation  should  be  rented 
rather  than  constructed  at  this  time.  For  the  reasons  given 
in  Section  IX,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Toronto  Society,  if  it  is  at  all  avoidable,  to  erect  its  own  branch 
buildings  in  what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  location  or  an  unsuitable  size. 

However,  limited  inquiries  in  the  area  in  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  branches  be  located  indicate  that  suitable 
office  space  of  the  size  needed  may  be  quite  difficult  to  rent  by 
the  end  of  1956.  Since  new  buildings  could  probably  not  be 
constructed  by  that  time,  the  provision  of  space  for  the  branch 
offices  in  time  for  the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  York  County 
Society  becomes  a  major  problem. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Branch,  we  have  considered 
the  possibility  that  York  Cottage,  the  present  receiving  centre 
for  the  York  County  Society,  might  be  used  as  a  branch  site. 
However,  if  our  recommendation  that  York  Cottage  should  be 
used  as  an  additional  receiving  centre  for  the  Toronto  Society 
is  adopted,  other  accommodation  for  the  Northern  Branch  must 
be  found.  This  accommodation  could  be  built  on  part  of  the 
York  Cottage  property,  but  not  during  1956. 

If  the  Eastern  Branch  could  be  accommodated  and  or¬ 
ganized,  carrying  the  suggested  case  load  from  the  present 
Toronto  and  York  County  Societies,  the  central  Toronto  Society 
office  could  give  service  to  the  northern  area,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  accommodation,  but  it  seems  highly  undesirable  to 
transfer  cases  now  open  in  the  York  County  Society  to  the 
Charles  Street  office  and  within  a  limited  time,  transfer  them 
to  a  Northern  Branch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  Eastern 
Branch  cannot  be  accommodated  by  the  date  of  transfer,  and 
the  Northern  Branch  could,  the  Charles  Street  office  could,  not 
accommodate  the  increased  staff  in  an  interim  period.  If  the 
St.  Clair  office  could  be  made  available  to  the  Toronto  Society, 
the  cases  to  be  transferred  from  the  York  County  Society  could 
continue  to  be  handled  from  this  office,  although  this  would 
require  temporary  adjustments  of  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid. 

Hence,  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  Toronto  Society 
to  undertake  the  increased  work  even  if  it  could  not  open  its 
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branches  by  the  date  set,  as  it  could  use  the  St.  Clair  building 
for  an  interim  period.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Society 
should  have  time  to  build  up  its  branch  organization  and  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  its  administration  before 
it  extended  its  service  to  the  whole  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
but  this  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
York  County  Society. 

(5)  The  Catholic  Society  is  completely  unable  to  absorb  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  until  three  things  are  accomplished  in  its  present 
organization: 

(a)  It  must  obtain  new  accommodation  for  its  staff  before  any 
transfer  of  cases  begins,  in  order  that  present  administra¬ 
tion  be  settled  in  its  new  accommodation  before  the  increase 
in  staff  and  in  work.  It  is  already  seeking  such  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  is  considering  erecting  an  appropriate  building. 
This  could  not  be  completed  this  year. 

(h)  It  must  find  a  solution  to  its  present  problem  of  insufficient 
foster  homes  and  inappropriate  and  inadequate  institu¬ 
tional  accommodation.  This  situation  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  Part  2  of  this  report.  The  present  situation 
is  that  125  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  crowded 
into  two  institutions.  Other  children  are  kept  in  hospitals 
or  in  temporary  care  at  the  Mothercraft  Society,  or  re¬ 
fused  admission  because  a  child  can  only  be  admitted  when 
another  is  discharged.  The  desirable  accommodation  in 
these  two  institutions  is  about  25  less  than  they  house  at 
present. 

None  of  these  children  should  be  in  institutions  at  all, 
as  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Society.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  accommodation,  Villa  Marie,  planned  and 
staffed  for  children  under  three,  has  a  number  of  children 
between  three  and  four  and  the  Neil  McNeil  Infants’  Home, 
planned  for  those  under  eighteen  months,  has  31  over  that 
age  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  York  County  Society  on  the  other  hand  will  be 
transferring  over  100  Catholic  children  in  care,  65  of  these 
being  under  three  years  of  age.  It  has  had  similar  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  finding  Catholic  foster  homes.  Although  the 
legislation  lays  down  that  children  must  be  cared  for  in 
homes  of  their  own  religion,  except  for  a  temporary  period, 
this  Society  has  found  it  necessary  to  keep  about  40  of 
these  children  temporarily  in  Protestant  foster  homes. 
Hence  their  transfer  to  the  Catholic  Society  will  not  provide 
that  Society  with  the  necessary  Catholic  foster  homes,  al¬ 
though  it  is  envisaged  that  the  children  will  be  retained 
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in  the  Protestant  homes  until  other  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

The  Catholic  Society  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  children  in  its  care  by  assuming  responsibility 
for  more  children  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  adequately  care 
for  those  it  already  has.  Before  a  transfer  is  commenced, 
the  Society  must  provide  foster  homes  for  at  least  40  more 
of  the  younger  children  now  in  its  care,  and  be  able  to 
foresee  the  possibility  of  at  least  this  number  of  new 
foster  homes  by  the  completion  of  the  transfer. 

The  problem  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  children  who 
could  be  adopted  are  not  being  placed  quickly  enough  in 
adoption  homes.  If  the  work  in  this  area  could  be  speeded 
up,  the  need  for  foster  homes  would  correspondingly  be  re¬ 
duced. 

The  care  of  the  older  children  also  present  problems. 
Although  individual  cases  have  not  been  studied,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  older  wards  in  institutions  is  very  much  higher 
than  in  the  York  County  or  the  Toronto  Societies  and  it 
is  valid  to  assume  that  many  of  these  children  would  have 
a  more  normal  life  if  satisfactory  foster  homes  could  be 
found  for  them.  Although  this  is  also  an  urgent  problem, 
older  children  suffer  less  than  pre-school  ones  in  institu¬ 
tional  life,  and  concentration  upon  placement  of  the 
younger  group  in  foster  homes  is  the  first  priority. 

Although  a  shortage  of  foster  and  adoption  homes  for 
Catholic  children  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  our  com¬ 
munities,  concentrated  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome 
the  shortage  of  foster  homes  particularly,  before  any  al¬ 
ternative  plans,  such  as  more  institutional  accommodation, 
are  made.  Before  this  agency  can  handle  adequately  the 
increased  work,  this  shortage  must  be  overcome. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  been  acutely  aware  of  this 
situation.  In  the  summer  of  1955,  its  Board  consulted  with 
the  Metropolitan  officials  to  obtain  permission  to  develop 
a  special  project,  with  an  outstanding  supervisor  and  four 
or  five  workers  to  concentrate  upon  finding  foster  and 
adoption  homes  for  the  younger  children  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  hoping  that  this  could  be  done  in  eighteen  months 
of  special  effort.  Because  there  had  been  vacancies  on 
the  staff,  it  was  thought  that  the  unused  money  might  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  Society  was  unable  however 
to  find  a  suitable  person  to  head  up  the  project.  In  the 
1956  budget,  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Chest  approved 
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of  an  addition  of  $20,000  to  the  budget  to  undertake  this 
project  (and  $10,000  for  extra  staff  for  the  regular  work). 
The  agency  plans  to  use  this  to  supplement  the  home¬ 
finding  and  adoption  staff  in  the  regular  departments  and 
not  as  a  special  project.  It  had  originally  asked  for  $74,000 
for  the  expansion  of  staff. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  will  not  enable  the  Society  to 
accomplish  what  is  essential.  The  staff  must  be  increased 
by  one  public  relation  worker,  who,  with  the  present  one,  can 
interpret  the  need  for  foster  and  adoption  parents  by  per¬ 
sonal  and  group  contacts  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  and  if 
necessary,  more  widely  afield.  To  study  the  homes  of  appli¬ 
cants  thus  found,  six  additional  home-finders  and  adoption 
workers  are  required.  These  workers  will  need  the  services 
of  two  new  clerical  workers. 

This  additional  staff  would  have  to  find  at  least  40 
foster  and  adoption  homes,  over  and  above  the  number 
ordinarily  found  by  the  present  staff,  before  the  Society 
can  assume  additional  responsibility,  and  at  least  a  similar 
number  within  a  few  months  of  the  change  in  jurisdiction. 
In  1955  a  total  of  76  new  foster  homes  were  found  and  132 
adoption  homes  were  approved.  The  numbers  were  limited 
by  the  number  of  families  offering  their  homes  and  not  by 
the  ability  of  present  staff  to  make  the  necessary  home 
studies,  but  present  staff  was  more  than  fully  occupied  in 
doing  this  work. 

It  must  be  stressed  further  that  none  of  these  problems 
will  be  solved  unless  a  satisfactory  standard  of  foster  and 
adoption  homes  is  maintained.  The  agency  which  is  the 
guardian  of  these  children  because  they  have  been  legally 
adjudged  neglected  in  their  own  homes,  has  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  ensure,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible, 
that  it  is  not  delegating  its  responsibility  for  their  care  to 
people  who  will  cause  them  further  suffering,  rather  than 
contribute  to  their  satisfactory  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  additional  staff  required  to  overcome  the  present 
shortage  of  homes  can  be  absorbed  in  the  regular  work  of 
the  agency  when  their  services  are  no  longer  required  in 
this  special  work. 

If,  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  Society,  the  results  do 
not  meet  the  need  for  more  foster  and  adoption  homes  to 
the  extent  indicated,  a  new  institution  must  be  established. 
In  this  event,  the  institution  should  be  for  school-age  chil¬ 
dren,  to  enable  the  available  foster  homes  to  be  used  for 
the  younger  age  group.  Infants  and  toddlers  now  in  the 
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institutions  should  be  given  first  preference  in  foster  home 
placement.  This  will  prevent  the  damage  now  being  done 
to  such  children  by  even  the  best  type  of  institutional  care. 
It  will  also  prepare  these  children  for  adoption  at  an  earlier 
date  and  hence  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  older 
children  for  whom  the  agency  must  provide  care.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  more  satisfactory  care  for  the  children  and 
will  also  be  less  expensive  to  the  Society. 

(c)  The  Catholic  Society  has  recently  established  departments 
in  some  categories  of  its  service.  Many  of  its  staff  are 
relatively  inexperienced  and  it  has  had  difficulty  in  employ¬ 
ing  good  supervisors.  Since  we  are  recommending  a 
number  of  organizational  and  administrative  changes,  there 
would  be  a  definite  advantage  if  the  Society  had  time  to 
absorb  these  changes  and  strengthen  its  staff  before  it  is 
asked  to  take  on  a  significant  increase  in  work. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion,  supported  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Society,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  organization  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  additional  area  by  January  1,  1957. 

(6)  Both  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  Catholic  Society  must  have  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  being  able  to  increase  their  staffs  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  additional  work  due  to  the 
transfer  and  to  the  organizational  changes.  This  means  that 
they  must  be  assured  of  the  necessary  money  for  the  increase 
outlined  in  the  following  sections.  Professional  social  workers 
are  in  very  short  supply.  Ample  time  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Societies  to  obtain  the  workers  they  will  need. 

(7)  The  York  County  Society,  as  has  been  noted,  is  already  in  an 
unsettled  state  because  of  the  suggested  change.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  York  County  Council  is  considering  the  provision 
of  offices  in  Newmarket,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  offices. 
If  a  new  building  is  proposed,  we  assume  that  this  would  not 
be  available  by  January  1,  1957.  The  Society  would  therefore 
have  either  to  remain  in  its  present  building  or  move  into 
rented  quarters  in  Newmarket.  The  present  building  would 
be  expensive  accommodation  for  the  reduced  staff,  and  it  would 
seem  desirable  in  any  case  to  make  the  move  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  as  early  as  possible  after  the  decision  to  change  the 
boundaries  has  been  made,  because  of  public  opinion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Board  members,  volunteer 
groups,  staff,  foster  parents  and  clients,  the  earlier  the  re- 
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organization  takes  place,  the  less  harmful  the  effect  on  public 
relations  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  date  of  transfer 
were  decided  upon,  it  seems  to  us  that  morale  could  be  main¬ 
tained;  the  uncertainty  is  the  cause  of  confusion. 

In  summary,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Catholic  Society  is  unable 
to  contemplate  an  increase  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  responsible  by 
January  1,  1957;  that  the  Toronto  Society  could  undertake  the  additional 
work  by  that  date,  but  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  do  so  if 
given  an  extra  year  in  which  to  establish  its  branches;  and  that  the 
York  County  Society  would  be  able  to  make  the  change  by  January  1, 
1957,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  staff,  would  much  prefer  to 
do  so. 

An  Interim  Arrangement 

In  this  situation,  we  have  explored  the  possibility  of  an  interim 
arrangement  to  ensure  that  the  children  whose  welfare  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  three  Societies  should  not  suffer  because  of  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  the  realignment.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  compromise  could  be  arrived  at  in  the  following 
manner:  the  York  County  Society  should  move  to  its  new  location  on 
January  1,  1957;  and  the  part  of  its  case  load  which  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Metropolitan  Societies  should  continue  to  be  given  service  from 
the  St.  Clair  office  for  an  interim  period.  The  joint  administration  of 
this  office  would  create  difficulties  which  in  our  opinion  are  too  great 
to  warrant  such  an  organization  being  set  up  for  a  period  which  we 
hope  will  not  exceed  one  year.  Since  the  number  of  casework  staff 
for  this  case  load  is  estimated  at  30  for  the  Toronto  Society  and  slightly 
over  7  for  the  Catholic  Society,  we  recommend  that  the  temporary 
office  be  administered  as  a  Branch  office  of  the  Toronto  Society,  and 
that  the  Catholic  Society  purchase  service  from  this  office  on  behalf 
of  the  work  for  which  it  will  later  assume  full  responsibility. 

This  would  mean  that,  with  regard  to  wards,  the  York  County 
Society  would  transfer  guardianship  to  the  Toronto  and  Catholic 
Societies  on  the  basis  of  religion;  the  Toronto  Society  would  im¬ 
mediately  assume  custody  and  the  Catholic  Society  would  request  the 
Toronto  Society  to  undertake  supervision  of  its  wards  in  this  area 
for  a  temporary  period.  The  Catholic  Society  should  formally  designate 
the  appropriate  staff  of  the  Branch  office  as  its  officers  under  The 
Child  Welfare  Act,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  act  on  behalf  of 
either  Society  in  the  apprehension  of  children,  while  being  in  fact 
members  of  the  Toronto  Society  staff.  Catholic  children  who  were 
made  wards  during  the  period  would  be  made  wards  of  the  Catholic 
Society  which  would  ask  the  Toronto  Society  to  supervise  for  the 
time  being.  All  services  would  be  handled  by  the  Branch  on  a  non¬ 
sectarian  basis. 
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The  Catholic  Society  should  immediately  develop  the  proposed 
home-finding  and  adoption  project,  secure  the  needed  staff,  and  move 
into  accommodation  adequate  for  its  increased  work.  The  case  loads 
in  the  St.  Clair  Branch  should  be  divided,  wherever  possible,  so  that  the 
cases  which  would  later  be  transferred  to  the  Catholic  Society  would 
be  given  to  a  worker  who  would  later  transfer  to  the  employment  of 
that  agency. 

The  Toronto  Society  should  proceed  to  develop  its  branches.  As 
soon  as  a  branch  office  is  available,  the  case  loads  that  it  is  planned 
to  service  from  this  Branch  should  be  transferred  from  the  St.  Clair 
Branch  and  from  the  Charles  Street  office.  The  cases  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  supervised  from  the  Central  Branch  could  then  be 
moved  down  to  the  Charles  Street  office.  When  the  other  branches  are 
available,  the  balance  of  the  services  would  be  transferred  and 
the  St.  Clair  office  vacated.  In  preparation  for  this,  the  Branch 
Director  of  the  St.  Clair  office  would,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
organize  case  loads  to  correspond  with  the  new  branch  boundaries,  so 
that  each  worker  could  be  transferred  with  his  own  case  load.  The 
procedure  should  be  worked  out  so  that  clients  who  are  accustomed 
to  going  to  the  St.  Clair  office  should  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are 
finally  transferred  to  the  future  permanent  location.  In  this  way, 
although  the  interim  period  presents  administrative  difficulties  for  the 
two  agencies,  the  disruption  of  services  to  the  community  can  be 
minimized. 

Within  the  Branch  office  at  St.  Clair,  the  policies  and  procedures 
would  of  necessity  follow  those  of  the  Toronto  Society,  possibly  with 
some  modification  in  individual  cases  after  consultation  with  the 
Catholic  Society.  Since  the  board  rate  paid  to  foster  mothers  is  the 
same  in  both  Toronto  Societies,  this  rate  should  be  adopted  at  the 
time  of  transfer  of  guardianship,  except  in  foster  homes  in  which, 
because  of  the  needs  of  individual  children,  a  child  placed  by  the  York 
County  Society  remained;  in  this  case  the  York  County  Society  board 
rate  should  continue  to  be  paid  for  all  children  in  the  home  until, 
through  consultation  between  the  agencies,  it  was  decided  whether  all 
children  should  remain  there  permanently,  and,  if  so,  which  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  home. 

During  the  interim  period  it  seems  desirable  that  flexibility  should 
be  maintained  in  altering  arrangements  with  the  foster  mothers  re¬ 
garding  such  matters  as  medical  services.  Older  children  in  foster 
homes  might  continue  to  receive  medical  care  from  the  foster  parent’s 
doctor,  but  the  Toronto  Society  might  want  to  arrange  for  infants  to 
be  seen  at  its  clinics.  Because  the  present  clinic  accommodation  at 
Charles  Street  is  fully  employed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  medical  clinic  being  held  at  the  St.  Clair  office,  York 
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Cottage,  or  temporary  quarters  near  the  location  of  the  future  Eastern 
Branch,  staffed  in  the  same  way  as  is  proposed  for  the  future  branch 
offices.  Psychological  services  should  follow  the  same  pattern. 

Accounting  and  statistical  services  should  be  centralized  at  Charles 
Street  and  the  pattern  developed  for  the  future  branch  offices. 

The  Branch  Director  of  the  St.  Clair  office  should  be  appointed  as 
the  person  who,  at  the  end  of  the  interim  period,  will  become  the  Branch 
Director  of  the  Eastern  or  Northern  branch.  To  enable  him  to  become 
familiar  with  the  case  load,  the  district,  the  workers  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  commence  his  duties  at  the  St. 
Clair  office  some  time  before  the  change  in  administration.  The  extra 
work  involved  in  the  realignment  and  the  organization  of  case  loads 
which  will  later  be  retained  by  the  York  County  Society  or  transferred  to 
the  Toronto  Society  will  require  additional  help  for  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  York  County  Society,  especially  since  the  position  of  Executive 
Assistant  has  been  vacant  for  some  time.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
the  York  County  and  the  Toronto  Societies  should  agree  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  person  who  would  be  employed  in  the  St.  Clair  office  on 
September  1,  and  continue  in  that  office  as  Branch  Director  after 
January  1,  1957. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  to  transfer  the  guardianship  of  both  permanent 
and  temporary  wards  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies  on  January  1,  1957, 
and  this  must  be  done  over  a  longer  period,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  York  County  Society  to  retain  on  its  staff  a  suitable  number  of 
persons  to  continue  to  supervise  these  wards  and  to  arrange  for  their 
transfer,  until  the  transfer  is  completed.  If  it  were  more  convenient, 
such  staff  might  be  provided  with  office  space  at  the  St.  Clair  office, 
although  they  would  continue  as  staff  members  of  the  York  County 
Society  and  be  responsible  to  its  Executive  Director. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  interim  arrangement  is  suggested 
as  a  compromise  to  provide  to  the  York  County  Society  the  advantages 
of  immediate  realignment  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  Toronto 
Societies  the  time  necessary  to  help  them  meet  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  ultimate  success  of  the  realignment  depends.  Every  effort 
must  be  put  forward  by  the  Toronto  Societies  to  accomplish  what  is 
required  before  the  permanent  form  of  organization  is  developed.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  1957. 

Recommendations 

Although  we  would  have  preferred  to  have  the  realignment  planned 
to  be  completed  by  all  three  Societies  by  January  1,  1958,  we  recognize 
the  difficult  position  of  the  York  County  Society,  and  we  therefore 
recommend: 
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(1)  that  each  of  the  three  Societies  arrange  for  the  change  in  its 
letters  patent  so  that  its  area  of  jurisdiction  is  altered  as  of 
January  1,  1957,  to  give  the  York  County  Society  jurisdiction  in 
the  County  of  York  outside  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  to  give  the  Catholic  Society  jurisdiction  with  re* 
gard  to  Catholic  children  and  the  Toronto  Society  to  non-Catho- 
lie  children  within  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto; 

(2)  that  on  January  1,  1957,  the  York  County  Society  move  its 
office  to  its  new  location  and  continue  its  services  within  its 
new  area;  and  that  it  transfer  through  the  Court  the  ap¬ 
propriate  wards  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  as  of  the  same 
date,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  as  the  Court  finds  practicable; 

(3)  that  the  Catholic  Society  request  the  Toronto  Society  to  under¬ 
take  on  its  behalf  for  a  temporary  period,  all  child  welfare 
services  in  the  suburban  Metropolitan  municipalities  now  car¬ 
ried  by  the  York  County  Society,  including  the  supervision  of 
wards  of  which  the  guardianship  is  transferred  to  it  under  (2) 
above;  and  that  it  formally  appoint  as  its  officers  under  the 
Child  Welfare  Act  the  appropriate  staff  of  the  Toronto  Society 
to  enable  them  to  apprehend  children  in  the  name  of  either 
Society; 

(4)  that  the  Toronto  Society  occupy  the  St.  Clair  building  on 
January  1,  1957,  as  a  branch  office  giving  service  to  all  cases 
(Catholic  and  non-Catholic)  in  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area  previously  served  by  the  York  County  Society; 

(5)  that  this  interim  arrangement  for  the  care  of  Catholic  children 
and  for  the  location  of  the  branch  of  the  Toronto  Society 
should  be  planned  to  terminate  on  December  31,  1957; 

(6)  that  during  1956  and  1957,  the  Catholic  Society  do  everything 
possible  to  overcome  its  difficulties  regarding  foster  homes, 
staff  and  accommodation,  so  that,  at  the  time  at  which  it  is 
able  to  undertake  the  additional  work,  the  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Toronto  Society  will  be  discontinued  and  the 
appropriate  services  assumed  directly  by  the  Catholic  Society; 

(7)  that  during  1956  and  1957  the  Toronto  Society  organize  its  case 
loads  to  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  branches,  where  possible 
under  a  worker  who  will  also  be  transferred;  develop  the  pro¬ 
posed  branch  offices,  and  transfer  the  appropriate  case  loads 
and  services  to  them  from  the  central  and  the  St.  Clair  offices. 


SECTION  III 

BRANCH  OFFICES  VERSUS  CENTRALIZATION 


Before  the  details  of  the  transfer  of  staff  and  cases  could  be  worked 
out  and  before  the  most  suitable  organization  structures  for  the  re¬ 
aligned  Societies  could  be  developed,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether 
the  Metropolitan  Societies  could  serve  the  Metropolitan  Area  better 
through  one  large  central  office  or  a  smaller  central  office  and  one  or 
more  branch  offices. 

Several  meetings  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Societies  were  held,  at 
which  this  question  was  raised,  and  all  foreseeable  advantages  as  well 
as  difficulties  that  might  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  branch  offices 
were  advanced  and  discussed.  In  addition,  other  Toronto  welfare 
agencies  that  are  presently  operating  on  a  district  or  branch  office 
basis  were  contacted  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  subject  and  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  Reports  were  obtained  from  agencies  in 
the  U.S.A.  who  had  studied  the  problem,  notably  the  Family  Services 
Association  of  America,  and  their  views  were  given  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  From  these  sources,  as  well  as  our  own  discussions,  a  number  of 
arguments  both  for  and  against  the  use  of  branch  offices  emerged. 
We  have  set  out  below  the  principal  factors  to  be  considered,  followed 
by  our  recommendations  as  to  the  course  that  each  of  the  Societies 
should  follow: 

The  major  advantages  in  the  use  of  branch  offices  rather  than  one 
large  central  office,  in  Societies  as  large  as  those  that  will  be  serving 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Societies,  through  their  branches,  are  brought  closer  to  the 
communities  that  they  serve.  This  substantially  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Societies’  work  in  the  area,  since  they  must, 
in  the  final  analysis,  depend  on  the  community  to  provide  foster 
and  adoption  homes,  refer  unmarried  mothers  and  bring  in 
reports  of  neglected  children.  Only  as  the  community  is  made 
aware  of  and  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  work  that  a 
Society  does  on  its  behalf,  can  the  Society  really  fulfill  its 
function.  As  the  population  of  a  municipality  increases,  the 
problem  of  making  known,  through  a  central  office,  the  services 
and  needs  of  the  Society  serving  that  municipality  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  Branch  offices,  by  their  presence  in  a 
section  of  the  municipality,  give  tangible  evidence  of  the  service 
available. 

2.  Local  interest,  aroused  by  the  presence  of  a  branch  in  the 
community,  can  be  stimulated  to  provide  a  greater  contribution 
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to  the  work  of  the  Society,  in  the  form  both  of  gifts  and 
volunteer  time. 

3.  Closer  relationships  can  be  established  with  other  local  services, 
upon  whose  cooperation  the  effectiveness  of  a  Society’s  work  in 
an  area  often  depends.  These  would  be  such  services  as  public 
health,  school,  police,  churches,  municipal  government,  etc. 

4.  In  a  municipality  the  size  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  problem 
of  transportation  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  Through 
branch  offices  the  Society  can  be  brought  closer  to  the  people 
served.  Thus  travelling  time  and  transportation  costs  can  be 
reduced,  both  for  the  workers  going  to  the  clients  and  the 
clients  coming  to  the  branch  office. 

5.  When  an  agency  exceeds  an  optimum  size  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  caseworkers  to  think  of  themselves  as  members  of  a 
department  rather  than  the  agency,  and  case  conferences  be¬ 
come  so  large  that  they  become  unwieldy.  The  experience  of 
agencies  in  the  welfare  field  has  shown  that  there  are  definite 
advantages  to  the  social  workers  in  being  part  of  a  smaller, 
more  intimate  group.  Ideas  and  views  can  be  more  easily 
exchanged  through  informal  discussion,  and  conference  time  at 
the  worker  level  is  reduced. 

6.  Branch  offices  provide  a  natural  training  ground  and  a  means 
of  experimenting  with  new  practices  and  procedures  without 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

7.  Medical  and  psychological  services  can  be  provided  in  the 
branches,  thus  bringing  these  services  much  closer  to  the 
children  and  the  foster  mothers. 

8.  Office  accommodation  is  normally  less  expensive  in  the  outlying 
districts  than  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 

At  least  partially  offsetting  these  advantages  are  a  number  of 
disadvantages,  which  we  outline  below: 

1.  It  is  more  difficult  to  co-ordinate  and  integrate  services  in  a 
branch  type  of  organization  and  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  plans  and  policies. 

2.  Communications  between  branch  offices  and  the  head  office 
provide  some  problems,  particularly  with  respect  to  program 
planning  and  policy  setting.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for 
supervisors  and  social  workers  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  travelling  back  and  forth  between  branch  and  head 
office  to  attend  meetings,  conferences,  etc. 

3.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity,  there  is  usually  the  necessity 
for  a  much  greater  formalization  of  all  policies  and  procedures. 
Outside  of  the  work  involved,  this  could  be  considered  an  advan¬ 
tage,  since  it  usually  results  in  their  clarification. 
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4.  Administrative  services  cannot  be  provided  as  efficiently,  as 
there  must  be  certain  positions  in  each  branch  regardless  of 
its  size  and  clerical  workers  have  to  perform  a  greater  variety 
of  duties  and  have  a  greater  number  of  skills  than  is  the  case 
in  a  larger  office. 

5.  Branch  offices  often  create  additional  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  levels,  thus  complicating  organization  and  salary  struc¬ 
tures  as  well  as  lines  of  communication  and  authority. 

6.  The  position  of  Branch  Director  requires  a  high  degree  of 
professional  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  fields  as  well  as 
administrative  ability — a  combination  that  is  often  difficult  to 
find.  The  position  would,  however,  offer  a  very  valuable  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  executive  positions  in  the  Societies. 

7.  The  layout  of  the  transportation  system  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
does  not  lend  itself,  at  this  stage,  to  a  branch  type  of  opera¬ 
tion,  since  the  majority  of  public  transportation  routes  lead  to 
the  centre  of  the  city  and  there  are  not  too  many  intercon¬ 
necting  routes  in  the  outlying  districts. 

8.  Unless  branches  are  established  to  serve  all  suburban  areas, 
there  may  be  criticism  from  those  localities  that  are  still  served 
by  the  central  office. 

While  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  much  weight  should  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  above  arguments,  both  for  and  against  branch 
offices,  there  are  two  further  considerations  that  in  our  opinion  definitely 
indicate  the  advisability  of  turning  to  a  branch  type  of  operation. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  concerns  the  limitations  of  the 
present  central  offices  of  the  two  Toronto  Societies,  as  far  as  absorbing 
new  staff  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Society,  office 
accommodation  is  inadequate  even  for  the  present  staff.  Thus  the 
transfer  of  cases  and  staff  from  the  York  County  Society,  although  it 
would  aggravate  an  already  difficult  situation,  would  not  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  present  central  office  of  the 
Catholic  Society.  In  the  case  of  the  Toronto  Society,  although  the 
central  office  can  accommodate  the  present  staff,  the  number  of  cases 
to  be  transferred  and  the  additional  staff  required  to  look  after  these 
cases  is  much  larger  than  for  the  Catholic  Society,  and  will  create  a 
very  serious  problem  if  the  present  offices  of  the  Toronto  Society  have 
to  absorb  this  increase  in  staff.  Thus  both  Societies  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  additional  accommodation  for  new  staff,  either 
through  new  central  offices,  additions  to  the  present  central  offices  or 
through  branch  offices. 

The  second  consideration  concerns  the  long  term  view  of  the 
Societies’  space  requirements.  In  the  light  of  the  expansion  in  the 
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services  of  the  Societies  in  the  last  few  years,  and  after  taking  into 
account  the  long  range  forecasts  of  population  growth  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  that  have  been  made  recently,  it  would  appear  highly 
probable  that  the  work  of  these  Societies  and  thus  the  size  of  their 
staffs  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  coming  years. 

These  considerations,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  population 
growth  has  been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  concentrated  in 
the  suburban  areas  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  rather  than  the  City 
proper,  lend  a  great  deal  of  support  to  the  proposal  to  take  the  services 
of  the  Societies  out  to  these  suburban  areas  through  the  use  of  branch 
offices.  This  view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  experience  of  the  larger 
family  service  agencies  in  the  U.S.A.,  almost  all  of  whom  are  operating 
under  a  district  or  branch  type  of  organization. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Societies  serving  Metropolitan 
Toronto  should  operate  through  branch  offices,  but  that  the  transition 
from  a  centralized  to  a  decentralized  type  of  organization  should  be  a 
gradual  one.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Catholic  Society  is 
ready  for  a  branch  type  of  operation  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  in  the 
process  of  departmentalizing  certain  of  its  operations.  In  addition,  it 
has  increased  its  staff  quite  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  on  further  large  increases  in  the  next  few  years.  This  means 
that  it  not  only  has  policies  that  are  still  in  the  process  of  being 
developed,  but  a  large  number  of  the  staff  are  relatively  inexperienced. 
Thus  the  Society  does  not  have  the  supervisory  staff  that  would  be 
required  to  operate  both  branch  and  head  offices.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  Catholic  Society  should  continue  to  operate  on  a  centralized 
basis  for  the  time  being,  but  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
branch  offices  in  organizing  the  workers’  caseloads  and  in  their  training 
programs.  Once  policies  and  supervisory  staff  have  been  developed  to 
a  point  where  branch  offices  become  practicable  for  this  Society,  we 
believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  utilize  to  good  advantage  the  experience 
that  the  Toronto  Society  will  have  gained  in  the  interim  in  establishing 
its  own  branches. 

After  reviewing  the  present  location  of  cases  in  the  Toronto  Society, 
and  the  cases  to  be  transferred  from  the  York  County  Society,  as  well 
as  trends  indicated  by  comparisons  with  figures  of  previous  years,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  three  branch  offices  in  the  Toronto 
Society.  These  branches  should  be  located  in  and  serve  the  following 
areas: 

(1)  An  Eastern  Branch  should  be  located  on  or  close  to  Eglinton 
Avenue  East  between  Victoria  Park  and  Kennedy  Road.  We 
believe  that  Eglinton  Avenue  will  be  the  main  East-West 
thoroughfare  for  public  transportation  north  of  Danforth  and 
Bloor  for  some  time  to  come.  This  branch  would  serve  an  area 
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including  Scarborough  Township,  the  portion  of  East  York 
Township  and  the  City  proper  lying  east  of  Coxwell  Avenue 
and  Don  Mills  Road,  that  part  of  North  York  Township  east  of 
Bayview  Avenue  and  south  of  Highway  401,  and  the  foster  and 
adoption  homes  used  by  the  Toronto  Society  in  Ontario  County. 

(2)  A  Northern  Branch  should  be  located  in  the  same  general 
area  as  the  property  presently  being  used  by  the  York  County 
Society  as  a  shelter,  which  is  located  on  Yonge  Street  between 
Sheppard  and  Finch  Avenues.  It  would  serve  the  remainder  of 
North  York  Township,  the  town  of  Weston  and  the  foster  and 
adoption  homes  used  by  the  Toronto  Society  in  York  County. 

(3)  A  Western  Branch  should  be  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Royal  York  Road.  It  would  serve  that  portion  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  lying  west  of  the  Humber  River,  the  Village  of  Swan¬ 
sea  and  the  foster  and  adoption  homes  used  by  the  Toronto 
Society  in  Peel  County. 

These  boundaries  are,  of  course,  only  tentative  and  should  be 
adjusted  as  changes  in  population  and  public  transportation  facilities, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  branches  themselves,  dictate. 

We  propose  that  the  remainder  of  the  non-Catholic  cases  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  should  be  served  by  a  Central  Branch  operating  out 
of  the  Toronto  Society’s  Head  Office  on  Charles  Street.  The  need  for 
further  branches  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of 
the  original  branches  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  growth 
in  the  population  and  the  size  of  this  area. 

Since  the  number  of  cases  is  greater  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
sectors  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  than  it  is  in  the  western  sector,  we 
suggest  that  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Branches  should  be  established 
first,  with  the  Western  Branch  being  established  a  little  later.  This 
would  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  accommodation  available  at  the 
Charles  Street  office  of  the  Toronto  Society,  without  giving  that  Society 
the  administrative  headaches  of  attempting  to  establish  three  branches 
at  the  same  time.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  Toronto  Society  would 
not  be  in  the  position  of  having  excess  space  available  in  its  Charles 
Street  office  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  renting  or  building  space  for 
a  Western  Branch.  For  this  reason  we  have  dealt  in  this  report  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Branches  only,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  requirements  of  the  Western  Branch  would  be 
determined  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  Toronto  Society  is  ready  to 
establish  this  branch. 

The  requirements  of  the  Toronto  Society  with  respect  to  staff, 
space  and  equipment  that  are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section  of  our 
report,  are  based  on  the  adoption  of  the  branch  type  of  organization 
described  above. 


SECTION  IV 

ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURES 

In  this  section  we  suggest  certain  revisions  to  the  organization 
structures  of  all  three  Societies.  These  modifications  are  designed  to 
meet  the  changed  requirements  of  the  Societies  arising  out  of  the 
following  developments : 

1.  The  realignment  of  jurisdictions  and  the  consequent  increase  or 
decrease  in  scale  of  operations  in  each  of  the  Societies. 

2.  The  expansion  in  casework  services  and  size  of  staff  brought 
about  by  normal  population  growth. 

3.  A  change  to  a  branch  type  of  operation  in  the  Toronto  Society. 

4.  A  desire  for  as  much  uniformity  as  is  possible  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  structures  of  the  two  Societies  that  will  be  serving  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto,  after  taking  into  account  differences  in  size 
and  the  branch  type  of  operation  proposed  for  the  Toronto 
Society. 

The  organization  structures  that  we  believe  would  best  meet  these 
requirements  are  set  out  in  chart  form  in  the  exhibits  shown  at  the  end 
of  this  section,  in  the  following  order: 

Exhibit  1 — Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  of  Toronto. 

Exhibit  2 — Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto. 

Exhibit  3 — York  County  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

On  these  charts  we  have  indicated  by  a  double  box  around  the 
title  of  a  position,  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  as  a  new  position  for 
the  Society  on  whose  chart  it  appears.  The  new  positions,  above  the 
supervisory  level,  that  are  proposed  for  the  Societies  are  as  follows: 

Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Home  of  Toronto 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
Casework  Consultant 
Courtwork  Consultant 
Branch  Directors 
Training  and  Personnel  Director 
Institutional  Services  Director 

Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto 
Comptroller 

Family  Services  Director 
Training  and  Personnel  Director 
Children’s  Services  Director 

The  Catholic  Society  may  also  need  an  Institutional  Services  Director 
when  its  institutional  facilities  have  been  reorganized  as  suggested  in 
a  later  section  of  this  report. 
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In  a  number  of  cases  these  are  not  completely  new  positions,  but 
represent  such  a  major  change  in  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
present  position  that  it  can  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  regarded 
as  new.  We  have  not  attempted  to  indicate  new  or  changed  supervisory 
positions  on  the  charts,  since  the  proposed  organizational  changes  have 
necessitated  a  major  revision  in  the  distribution  of  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  shown  on  the  exhibits  that 
accompany  the  section  on  staff  requirements. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  proposed  relationship  between  individual 
positions  shown  on  the  charts  is  clear,  we  set  out  in  the  following 
paragraphs  some  of  the  principal  responsibilities  that  we  suggest  should 
be  attached  to  the  senior  positions  in  each  organization.  The  positions 
common  to  the  Societies  that  will  be  serving  Metropolitan  Toronto  are: 

Executive  Director 

We  recommend  a  change  in  title  for  the  senior  administrative 
position  in  each  of  the  Toronto  Societies  from  Director  to  Executive 
Director,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  position  from  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Executive  Director  would  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  overall  direction  and  co-ordination  of  all  the  activities 
of  the  Society.  He  would  carry  out  the  statutory  responsibilities  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  He  would  develop  policy 
recommendations  for  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
ensure  that  they  are  carried  out  when  approved.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  and  the  Comptroller,  he  would 
interpret  and  report  on  the  activities  and  program  of  the  Society  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and,  as  required,  to  governmental  authorities, 
the  Community  Chest  and  other  welfare  agencies. 

Assistant  Executive  Director 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Executive  Director,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Executive  Director  would  be  responsible  for  directing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  social  welfare  program  of  the  Society  as  well  as  its 
staff  development,  training  and  personnel  programs.  Working  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  professional  staff  concerned,  he  would  integrate 
with  the  other  activities  of  the  Society  a  comprehensive  program  of 
institutional,  medical,  dental  and  psychological  services.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  he  would  develop  budgets  for  the  areas  under  his 
control  and  otherwise  assist  in  developing  and  interpreting  financial 
and  statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Executive  Director,  Board 
of  Directors  or  outside  organizations. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Executive  Director,  the  Assistant  Executive 
Director  would  act  in  that  capacity.  He  would  also  act  as  secretary  for 
designated  committees  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  attend  Board  meetings 
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on  request  and  interpret  to  the  Board  the  work  of  the  agency  in  the 
areas  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Special  Services  Staff 

Under  this  heading  we  have  included  the  medical,  dental  and 
psychological  staff.  We  have  not  shown  one  position  as  the  head  of 
Special  Services  since  a  number  of  different  professions  are  involved 
and  many  of  the  positions  are  only  part  time.  Thus  the  position  or 
individual  that  would  normally  be  the  logical  choice  as  administrative 
head  of  this  group  might  be  only  a  part  time  member  of  the  staff  and 
would  therefore  not  be  in  a  position  to  administer  or  co-ordinate  the 
services  in  this  area. 

We  suggest  that  the  professional  staff  concerned  should  work  with 
the  Assistant  Executive  Director  in  co-ordinating  and  integrating  the 
various  special  services  with  the  other  phases  of  the  social  work 
program.  However,  as  far  as  matters  of  discipline  or  policy  in  their 
respective  fields  are  concerned,  we  believe  that  they  should  report 
directly  to  the  Executive  Director. 

Comptroller 

The  Comptroller  would  be  responsible  to  the  Executive  Director  for 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  and  certain  of  its  administrative 
activities.  In  particular  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  and  the  financial  and  statistical  statements  of  the  Society, 
preparing  government  and  other  returns  or  reports,  authorizing  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  a  given  amount,  control  of  expenses,  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  and  the  provision  of  office  services. 

He  would  be  responsible  for  the  standardization  and  improvement 
of  the  forms  and  clerical  procedures  at  the  head  office  and  the  branches 
(where  applicable)  of  the  Society.  He  would  recommend  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  transfer,  promotion,  or  dismissal  of  any  staff  coming  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Administrative  Assistant 

The  Administrative  Assistant  would  be  responsible  to  the  Executive 
Director  and  would  assist  him  by  carrying  out  special  studies  or  pro¬ 
jects  on  a  variety  of  agency  matters  including  community  resources, 
inter-agency  relations,  etc.  He  would  also  be  responsible  for  interpret¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  agency  to  the  community  through  press  releases, 
speeches,  the  annual  report,  committees,  etc.  and  for  gathering  and 
assembling  data  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  the  Toronto  Society,  the  Administrative  Assistant 
would  be  assisted  by  a  Volunteer  Secretary,  who  would  be  responsible 
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for  directing  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  volunteer  workers  under 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Volunteer  Committee. 

Training  and  Personnel  Director 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director,  the 
Training  and  Personnel  Director  would  be  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  staff  development  and  training  program  as  well  as  certain 
phases  of  the  personnel  program  including  recruitment,  salary  adminis¬ 
tration,  administration  of  fringe  benefits,  maintenance  of  personnel 
records,  etc. 

He  would  work  closely  with  other  senior  officials  of  the  Society  in 
developing  and  administering  overall  training  programs  and  methods 
for  the  agency  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  individual  members  of  the 
staff.  He  would  be  responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the  agency, 
within  the  framework  of  existing  policy,  regarding  supervision  of 
students  of  the  Schools  of  Social  Work,  and  for  the  operation  of  the 
agency  library.  He  would  advertise  for  staff  and  carry  out  a  prelim¬ 
inary  screening  of  applicants  for  positions  with  the  agency.  He  would 
assist  the  senior  officials  of  the  Society  in  salary  administration  matters 
by  keeping  job  descriptions  up-to-date,  exchanging  salary  information 
with  other  welfare  agencies,  etc.  He  would  interpret  to  the  staff  of 
the  Society  the  personnel  policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  such  matters  as  vacations,  sick  leave,  retirement,  etc.  He  would  act 
as  secretary  to  the  Personnel  Committee  of  the  Board. 

The  positions  that  would  be  peculiar  to  the  branch  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  propose  for  the  Toronto  Society  are  outlined  below. 

Branch  Director 

The  responsibilities  attached  to  the  position  of  Branch  Director  in 
each  of  the  three  proposed  branches  would  vary  slightly  with  the  scale 
and  diversification  of  the  operations  at  each  branch.  However  the  basic 
or  primary  responsibilities  would  be  the  same  for  all  the  Branch  Direc¬ 
tors  and  these  are  set  out  below. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director,  a 
Branch  Director  would  be  responsible  for  directing  and  co-ordinating  the 
activities  of  his  branch.  He  would  cooperate  with  the  Casework  Consul¬ 
tant,  the  Special  Services  staff  and  other  Head  Office  staff  in  ensuring 
that  services  are  co-ordinated  on  a  city  wide  basis  and  that  uniform 
policies  and  practices  are  followed  in  all  branches.  He  would  collaborate 
with  the  Administrative  Assistant  in  working  out  a  program  of  public 
relations  in  the  area  served  by  his  branch.  He  would  cooperate  with  the 
Training  and  Personnel  Director  in  planning  and  then  ensuring  that 
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his  staff  follow  the  training  and  development  programs  laid  down  for 
them. 

The  Branch  Director  would,  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Exe¬ 
cutive  Director  and  the  Comptroller,  develop  a  budget  for  his  branch 
and  then  ensure  that  the  branch  was  operated  within  the  approved 
budget.  He  would  recommend  the  appointment,  transfer,  promotion  or 
dismissal  of  all  employees  in  the  branch.  He  would  be  responsible  for 
making  recommendations  regarding  the  development  of  policies  and 
practices,  as  well  as  long  and  short  term  plans  and  programs,  for  his 
branch  in  particular  and  the  agency  in  general. 

Institutional  Services  Director 

The  Institutional  Services  Director  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  the  operation  of  all  institutions  forming 
part  of  the  Society  and  for  the  standard  of  care  as  well  as  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  services  provided  by  these  institutions.  He  would  advise 
his  superiors  as  to  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  institutional  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Society  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  each  institution.  He  would 
cooperate  with  the  Branch  Directors  in  integrating  the  services  offered 
by  his  institutions  with  the  work  of  the  branches.  He  would  cooperate 
with  the  Special  Services  Division  and  the  branches  in  providing  reports 
on  children  placed  in  any  of  the  institutions. 

Casework  Consultant 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director, 
the  Casework  Consultant  would  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
standards  of  casework  within  the  agency  were  maintained  at  as  high 
a  level  as  the  resources  of  the  agency  would  allow.  He  would  ensure 
that  casework  policy  was  uniform  as  between  branches.  He  would  be 
responsible  for  integrating  and  co-ordinating  the  work  between  branches 
when  a  case  cannot  be  given  service  exclusively  within  one  branch. 

He  would  work  closely  with  the  Training  and  Personnel  Director 
in  staff  development  programs,  both  in  pointing  out  the  need  for  further 
training  in  certain  areas  and  by  instructing.  He  would  be  responsible 
for  working  out  policies  with  other  agencies,  including  family  agencies, 
institutions,  public  welfare  authorities,  etc.,  and  for  all  arrangements 
in  which  another  Children’s  Aid  Society,  institution,  etc.,  is  asked  to  take 
responsibility  for  a  ward  of  the  Toronto  Society  or  asks  this  Society  to 
take  responsibility  for  its  ward.  He  would  represent  the  agency  on 
community  committees  dealing  with  casework  problems  or  in  some 
instances  delegate  a  suitable  staff  member  as  the  Society’s  representa¬ 
tive.  He  would  be  expected  to  keep  up-to-date  on  the  latest  developments 
in  social  work  and  to  pass  on  this  information  to  other  members  of 
the  staff. 
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Courtwork  Consultant 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director, 
the  Courtwork  Consultant  would  be  responsible  for  the  relationship 
between  the  Society  and  the  Juvenile  and  Family  Court.  He  would 
ensure  that  the  policies  of  the  agency  with  respect  to  court  action  were 
interpreted  uniformly  throughout  the  agency  and  would  participate 
in  conferences  on  ward  action  when  the  complexity  of  the  situation 
warranted  it.  He  would  ensure  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Society 
regarding  court  action  for  the  collection  of  payments  from  putative 
fathers  was  carried  out.  He  would  prepare  and  present  cases  in  court 
or  assist  designated  persons  in  the  branch  offices  in  this  function.  He 
would  be  responsible  for  discussions  with  the  court  officials  regarding 
policies  and  procedures  and  for  the  organization  of  court  appointments. 
He  would  be  available  to  the  staff  for  consultation  on  any  legal  question 
related  to  wardship,  affiliation  and  delinquency. 

The  remaining  positions  shown  on  the  charts  of  the  three  Societies 
are  those  normally  found  in  this  type  of  work  and  therefore  should 
not  require  further  explanation. 


CHILDREN’S  AID  AND  INFANTS  HOMES  OF  TORONTO 
PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 


EXHIBIT  I 


A  double  box  around  the  titlo  Indicates  a  nov  position. 
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CATHOLIC  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  TORONTO 
PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 


EXHIBIT  2 


A  double  box  around  the  title  indicates  a  new  position. 
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SECTION  V 

STAFF  NEEDS  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1,  1957 

In  Section  IX  we  discuss  in  detail  the  staff  requirements  of  each 
Society  when  the  realignment  is  completed.  This  Section  is  concerned 
with  the  transfer  of  staff,  the  use  of  available  staff  during  the  period 
of  transfer,  and  the  planning  for  the  additional  staff  needs. 

The  staff  of  the  York  County  Society  should  be  assured  that  the 
continuing  requirements  of  the  three  Societies  are  such  that  positions 
will  be  available  to  them  in  one  of  the  Societies  and  that  they  will 
suffer  no  loss  in  compensation  because  of  the  realignment.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ensure  that  all  people  now  employed  by  the  Society  will 
find  positions  equal  in  status  to  those  they  now  hold,  or  in  which  the 
duties  correspond  to  those  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  and  which 
they  may  prefer,  or  in  locations  which  attract  them.  Each  staff  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  free  of  course  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  will  accept  the 
position  open  for  him.  The  larger  the  number  of  the  present  profes¬ 
sional  staff  who  continue  to  be  employed  with  their  present  case  loads, 
at  least  during  the  period  of  transfer  (i.e.  until  December  31,  1957) 
the  less  disrupting  to  the  service  will  be  the  process  of  transfer. 
Similarly  the  familiarity  of  the  present  clerical  staff  with  the  work  of 
the  Society  makes  it  highly  desirable  that  their  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  available  to  the  agencies  during  this  difficult  period. 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  the  staff  will  consider  the  change  in 
organization  to  be  the  appropriate  time  to  make  a  change  in  their 
employment,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  clients  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  administration,  we  hope  that  the  majority  will  remain  under  the 
new  organization. 

It  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  situation  on  the  assumption  that 
present  York  County  Society  staff  will  either  remain  with  that  Society 
or  be  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  although  we  are  fully 
aware  that  there  will  be  exceptions  to  this. 

At  the  earliest  date  possible,  and  not  later  than  October  1,  1956, 
each  staff  member  should  determine,  with  the  appropriate  Society,  his 
future  in  the  organization.  The  York  County  Society  will  then  know 
which  of  the  staff  will  be  employed  by  it  in  the  new  location  after 
January  1,  1957,  and  be  free  to  seek  additional  staff  if  this  is  necessary. 
The  continuing  work  of  the  Society  can  then  be  organized  so  that,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  professional  staff  can  be  transferred 
on  that  date  with  their  case  loads  intact.  We  recommend  that  in  the 
future  organization  of  this  Society  case  loads  should  be  allocated  by 
district  rather  than  by  type  of  service.  This  can  be  put  into  effect 
gradually  after  the  move  to  the  new  location. 
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We  then  assume  that  the  remainder  of  the  York  County  Society 
staff  will  continue  to  work  in  the  St.  Clair  office,  employed  by  the 
Toronto  Society,  the  professional  workers  continuing  at  this  stage  to 
carry  their  case  loads  as  realigned  during  the  three  preceding  months. 
During  the  interim  period,  if  certain  workers  decide  with  the  Catholic 
Society  that  they  wish  to  be  employed  by  that  agency  when  it  assumes 
the  additional  work,  it  may  also  be  possible  to  realign  case  loads  so 
that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  each  worker  transfers  with  his  case 
load,  but  because  of  the  large  geographic  area  to  be  covered  and  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Catholic  children,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  can  be  fully  accomplished.  If  the  Catholic  Society  can  not 
obtain  the  Catholic  workers  it  needs,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
willing  to  employ  workers  who  are  not  Catholic. 

The  Toronto  Society  may  have  to  appoint  additional  case  workers 
to  the  St.  Clair  office,  either  transferring  people  now  in  its  employment 
or  employing  new  people.  It  may  also  plan  gradually  to  transfer  some 
of  the  former  York  County  Society  workers  to  other  branches,  but  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Clair  office  is  working  smoothly.  It  may  also  be  desir¬ 
able  to  transfer  from  Charles  Street  some  senior  people  who  will  be 
more  familiar  with  the  Toronto  Society’s  policies  under  which  the  new 
Branch  will  operate. 

We  have  noted  earlier  that  in  the  preparation  for  the  change  in 
jurisdiction  and  location  of  the  York  County  Society  on  January  1,  1957, 
a  person  should  be  appointed  to  the  St.  Clair  office  to  take  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  organization  of  the  transfer,  working  with  the 
Executive  Director.  The  latter  will  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  Society  during  this  period,  in  addition  to  many 
other  duties  related  to  the  organization  of  the  new  office,  and  must 
have  additional  help.  Agreement  must  be  reached  by  the  Toronto  and 
York  County  Societies  as  to  which  Society  this  person  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  prior  to  January  1.  On  January  1,  1957,  this  person  should 
become  the  Branch  Director  of  the  St.  Clair  Branch  of  the  Toronto 
Society  and  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  office  during 
the  interim  period  and  for  much  of  the  work  in  relation  to  the  gradual 
transfer  of  the  services  to  the  Catholic  Society  and  to  the  branches 
of  the  Toronto  Society.  When  the  transfer  is  complete,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1957,  he  should  become  Branch  Director  of  one  of  the 
new  branches. 

If  the  York  County  Society  is  unable  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  guardianship  and  custody  of  all  the  appropriate  permanent  and 
temporary  wards  immediately  after  January  1,  1957,  it  will  require 
some  additional  staff  during  a  period  of  one  or  two  months,  i.e. 
January  and  February,  1957.  For  convenience,  these  workers  might 
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be  housed  at  the  St.  Clair  office,  but  they  would  be  responsible  to  the 
York  County  Society  at  the  new  location.  They  would  require  clerical 
service,  cars,  etc.  Any  expense  which  the  York  County  Society  incurs 
in  completing  the  transfer  of  Metropolitan  cases  after  January  1,  1957, 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Metropolitan  Municipality. 

In  spite  of  the  hope  that  all  the  York  County  Society  professional 
workers  will  continue  in  the  employment  of  one  of  the  three  Societies, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  additional  staff  requirements  of  the  Catholic 
Society,  it  appears  inevitable  that  the  Catholic  and  Toronto  Societies 
and  possibly  the  York  County  Society  will  need  to  employ  untrained 
persons  in  social  work  positions.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  agency 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  employing  untrained  workers  to  help 
people  with  social  problems  unless  they  are  prepared  to  provide  for 
them  at  least  an  elementary  form  of  training.  We  urge  that  the 
agencies  should  make  every  effort  to  employ  graduate  social  workers, 
but,  aware  of  the  shortage  of  personnel,  we  consider  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  able  to  employ  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  three  agencies  should  provide  jointly  an  in-service 
training  course  for  the  untrained  people  they  will  have  to  employ. 

We  recommend  that  such  people  should  be,  in  as  far  as  possible, 
ones  who  have  the  admission  requirements  of  a  school  of  social  work: 
i.e.,  a  B.A.  degree,  preferably  with  specialization  in  social  sciences, 
and  the  personality  and  maturity  desirable  for  the  practice  of  social 
work.  As  University  graduates  are  now  looking  for  employment,  we 
suggest  that  the  three  Societies  be  authorized  immediately  to  recruit 
suitable  people,  preferably  with  joint  recruitment  publicity.  We  would 
hope  that  if  the  experience  in  the  Societies  demonstrates  the  potentiality 
of  these  people  for  the  profession  of  social  work,  they  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  at  a  later  date  to  enrol  in  one  of  the  schools 
for  professional  training. 

We  recommend  that  the  people  so  recruited  should  be  employed  by 
each  of  the  Societies  as  of  October  1,  1956,  at  a  trainee’s  salary  ($150 
a  month  is  a  suggested  figure)  on  condition  that  they  will  become 
regular  staff  members  of  the  Society  on  January  1,  1957,  and  agree  to 
work  for  the  Society  for  a  minimum  of  one  year.  The  Society  would 
reserve  the  right  during  the  first  three  months  to  decide  that  the  trainee 
would  not  be  suitable  for  continuing  employment  and  hence  relieve  him 
of  his  obligation.  We  estimate  that  the  three  Societies  will  require 
at  least  25  such  trainees. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  (Section  IV)  we  recommend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Catholic  and  Toronto  Societies  of  Training  and  Personnel 
Directors.  These  staff  members  will  be  responsible  for  the  orientation 
of  new  workers  and  the  organization  of  the  regular  staff  development 
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program  within  the  agency.  The  responsibility  for  organizing  the  in- 
service  training  program  should  be  given  to  one  of  these  workers  as  a 
full-time  assignment  from  September  1,  1956,  to  December  31,  1956, 
by  the  joint  agreement  of  both  Societies. 

The  person  directing  the  in-service  training  course  would  require 
assistance  on  a  full-time  basis  of  one  supervisor,  either  seconded 
temporarily  for  this  function  or  employed  for  this  particular  job,  from 
October  1, 1956,  to  December  31,  1956. 

The  Director  of  the  Course  would  assist  in  the  selection  of  the 
trainees,  organize  lectures  and  discussions,  making  use  of  senior  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  agencies  as  desirable,  and  supervise  or  be  responsible  for 
supervision  of  the  practical  work  of  the  trainees  in  the  agency  of 
which  he  was  a  staff  member.  The  supervisor  would  assist  in  teaching, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  practical  work  in  the  other  major  agency. 
Trainees  would  do  their  field  work  in  the  Society  by  which  they  were 
employed,  either  in  a  unit  under  the  In-Service  Training  Supervisor  or 
under  regular  agency  staff. 

Accommodation  and  clerical  assistance  for  the  training  course 
would  have  to  be  provided.  Expenses  should  be  shared  by  the  three 
agencies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trainees  each  would  recruit. 
In  order  that  this  program  may  be  carried  out  as  outlined  above,  the 
three  Societies  must  be  assured  by  July  that  money  will  be  available 
to  finance  it. 


SECTION  VI 

TRANSFER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF,  EQUIPMENT  AND  RECORDS 

The  method  and  timing  of  the  transfer  of  administrative  staff, 
equipment  and  records  to  the  Societies  that  will  be  serving  the  area 
presently  served  by  the  York  County  Society,  will  naturally  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  timing  of  the  transfer  of  the  cases  and  case¬ 
workers  to  these  Societies.  Under  the  plan  that  we  have  proposed  in 
previous  sections  of  the  report,  the  York  County  Society  would  move 
to  its  new  location  on  or  around  January  1st,  1957.  At  that  time  the 
Toronto  Society  would  take  over  the  St.  Clair  office  of  the  York  County 
Society,  as  well  as  the  staff  remaining  there,  and  operate  it  as  a 
temporary  branch  office.  This  temporary  branch  would  be  continued 
until  the  Toronto  Society  had  established  its  own  branch  offices  in  the 
proposed  areas  and  until  the  Catholic  Society  could  take  over  the 
Catholic  cases  transferred  to  it  from  the  York  County  Society.  As  the 
Toronto  Society’s  branches  were  opened,  cases  and  staff  would  be 
transferred  to  these  branches  from  both  the  St.  Clair  office  and  the 
Charles  Street  office.  As  room  became  available  in  the  Charles  Street 
office,  the  staff  at  the  St.  Clair  office  who  were  going  to  the  Central 
Branch  would  be  transferred  to  this  office. 

During  1957,  as  the  foster  home  situation  in  the  Catholic  Society 
improves  and  when  the  Society  has  found  adequate  accommodation 
for  its  staff,  it  may  be  possible  for  some  of  the  Catholic  permanent 
wards  to  be  transferred  from  the  Toronto  Society  to  the  Catholic 
Society.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  other  type  of  Catholic  case  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Catholic  Society  in  1957,  however,  due  to  the 
budgetary  difficulties  that  would  be  created.  These  are  discussed  in  a 
later  section  of  the  report. 

We  are  not  able  to  recommend  dates  for  the  transfer  of  adminis¬ 
trative  staff,  equipment  and  records  since  these  are  dependent  on  the 
dates  of  the  transfer  of  cases  and  casework  staff.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  principles  of  the  plan  we  propose  in  this  section  should  apply 
regardless  of  the  actual  dates  of  the  transfers.  We  have  divided  this 
plan  into  4  stages,  to  correspond  to  the  steps  that  we  believe  the  actual 
transfer  of  cases  will  follow.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  preparatory  work  that  the  York  County  Society  must  carry 
out  before  it  moves  to  its  new  offices. 

2.  The  transfer  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society  to  its 
new  location  and  the  utilization  of  the  St.  Clair  office  of  the 
present  York  County  Society  by  the  Toronto  Society  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  branch  office. 
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3.  The  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  the  branch  offices  proposed 
for  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  transfer  of  cases  and  staff  to 
these  offices  and  to  the  Charles  Street  office  of  this  Society. 

4.  The  transfer  to  the  Catholic  Society  of  the  Catholic  cases  in 
the  Metropolitan  Area  temporarily  served  by  the  Toronto 
Society,  once  the  former  Society  has  overcome  its  accommo¬ 
dation  and  foster  home  problems. 

We  discuss  in  the  following  paragraphs  how  the  transfer  of  the 
administrative  staff,  the  equipment  and  the  records  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  each  of  these  stages. 

1st  Stage — Preparatory  Work 

Administrative  Staff:  Well  before  the  actual  changeover  date,  all 
of  the  administrative  staff  should  be  contacted  to  determine  their 
future  plans.  Replacements  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  staff  that 
do  not  intend  to  stay  on  with  any  of  the  Societies  should  be  obtained. 
If  these  are  going  to  be  numerous,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
bring  a  few  of  them  in  ahead  of  the  actual  transfer  date  to  learn  their 
jobs  and  relieve  the  strain  that  would  otherwise  be  placed  on  the  super¬ 
visory  staff. 

Equipment:  We  have  suggested  in  another  section  of  the  report 
that  all  the  assets  of  the  York  County  Society  should  be  appraised.  We 
recommend  that  this  should  be  completed  a  month  or  two  before  the 
changeover  date  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  Societies  an  idea  of  what 
each  item  of  equipment  is  worth  and  the  approximate  value  of  the 
portion  of  the  assets  to  which  they  will  be  entitled.  This  will  also  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  assess  their  needs  with  respect  to  each  type  of 
equipment  and  to  determine  the  best  way  in  which  their  share  can  be 
used. 

Records:  A  certain  amount  of  preparatory  work  can  be  done  with 
respect  to  accounting  and  other  records,  to  facilitate  their  actual  trans¬ 
fer  when  the  changeover  is  made.  We  suggest  that  some  months  before 
the  changeover  date,  the  clerical  staff  of  the  present  York  County 
Society  should  start  marking  the  card  and  case  files  of  the  Society. 
This  would  indicate  which  records  will  be  used  by  the  continuing  York 
County  Society  and  which  will  be  filed  in  closed  files,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  records  of  any  other  children  going  out  of  the  care  of  the 
Society.  While  we  believe  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  turning  some 
of  these  records,  such  as  family  allowance  cards,  over  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Society  that  will  be  assuming  responsibility  for  the  child,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  York  County  Society  can  be  expected,  or  asked,  to 
relinquish  cards  or  documents  which  form  an  integral  part  of  its 
accounting  system.  In  some  cases  these  cards  form  the  only  accessible 
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record  of  the  Society’s  expenditures  in  carrying  out  the  functions  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  and  its  only  means  of  justifying  its  actions,  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  these  are  ever  questioned.  Although  we  suggest  that  the 
York  County  Society  should  retain  these  records,  we  believe  that  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  should  have  access  to  them  or  feel  free  to  write 
and  ask  for  information  contained  in  them. 

There  will,  however,  be  some  records  that  can  be  actually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  such  as  case  files,  both  active  and 
closed,  index  cards  and  clothing  cards.  In  order  to  avoid  the  work  peak 
that  is  bound  to  occur  around  the  changeover  date,  we  suggest  that 
these  records  should  be  divided  prior  to  this  date,  even  though  this  may 
complicate  their  use  for  a  short  period.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
master  index  cards,  such  as  for  an  unmarried  parent  case  admitted 
from  York  County,  where  the  child  is  admitted  from  a  Toronto  Hospital 
and  will  therefore  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  duplicate  index  card.  Thus  the 
York  County  Society  and  the  respective  Metropolitan  Society  could 
each  have  a  card  for  its  index.  We  suggest  that  this  work  should  be 
carried  out  prior  to  the  transfer  date. 

The  York  County  Society  has  microfilmed  all  cases  opened  up  to 
the  end  of  1949.  Where  a  case  had  been  closed  prior  to  this  date,  the 
original  documents  were  destroyed.  Where  the  case  was  still  active  at 
the  time  of  microfilming,  the  original  documents  have  been  retained. 
Thus  the  Society  has  original  files  on  all  cases  active  at  the  end  of 
1949  or  opened  since  that  time  and  microfilmed  files  on  all  cases  closed 
prior  to  that  date.  We  suggest  that  all  original  case  files  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  York  County  Society  should  be  sorted  according  to  whether 
the  case  will  be  supervised  by  the  continuing  York  County  Society  or 
by  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  We  further  suggest  that  since 
the  Toronto  Society  will  be  interested  in  roughly  70%  of  the  microfilmed 
cases,  it  should  take  over  the  York  County  Society’s  microfilmed  files 
and  microfilm  reader.  These  should  be  segregated  from  the  other  micro¬ 
filmed  files  of  the  Toronto  Society,  since  they  will  belong  to  a  different 
number  series.  Each  of  the  Societies  should  then  mark  on  the  master 
index  card,  pertaining  to  one  of  the  cases  on  these  microfilmed  files, 
the  fact  that  the  case  record  is  on  microfilm  at  the  Toronto  Society  and 
the  number  under  which  it  is  filed  on  the  film.  Each  Society  should 
have  access  to  these  records  as  required. 

Where  the  cards  or  other  records  are  not  being  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Societies,  we  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  York 
County  Society  to  prepare  certain  information  for  the  Toronto  Society 
to  enable  it  to  adjust  its  records  and  absorb  the  cases  being  transferred. 
We  suggest  that  well  before  the  changeover  date  the  Accountant  of  the 
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Toronto  Society  should  review  the  records  kept  in  the  Toronto  Society’s 
Accounting  Department,  to  determine  which  ones  will  be  affected  by 
the  transfer.  He  should  then  make  a  list  of  the  information  needed  to 
adjust  these  records  as  a  result  of  the  transfer.  Working  in  close 
collaboration,  the  Accountants  of  the  York  County  Society  and  the 
Toronto  Society  should  determine  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this 
information  from  the  records  of  the  York  County  Society.  As  an  example, 
lists  will  probably  have  to  be  prepared  of  the  balances  in  family  allow¬ 
ance  and  other  special  accounts  held  in  trust  for  the  children  in  care 
who  are  being  transferred,  the  foster  homes  being  transferred  and  the 
children  in  them,  the  children  in  free  and  pay  institutions,  etc. 

General:  Certain  arrangements  should  be  completed  ahead  of  the 
changeover  date  so  that  the  continuing  York  County  Society  can  carry 
on  its  activities  with  the  least  amount  of  disruption  and  confusion. 
Banking  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Society’s  new  bankers 
if  these  will  change  with  the  new  location,  and  the  appropriate  signa¬ 
tures  should  be  authorized  for  cheque-signing  purposes.  New  stationery 
should  be  ordered  if  this  is  considered  necessary.  However,  since  the 
name  of  the  Society  will  probably  not  change,  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
have  the  present  stationery  overprinted  with  the  new  address  of  the 
Society  and  any  other  particulars  that  have  to  be  changed. 

If  the  official  date  of  the  transfer  is  January  1st,  1957,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  with  the  books  of  account,  since  they  will  be  closed  off  on 
December  31st  to  mark  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  present  York 
County  Society,  and  opened  again  as  of  January  1st  to  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society. 

Accounting  records  and  documents  from  previous  years,  such  as 
cancelled  cheques,  invoices,  billings,  purchase  orders,  duplicate  receipts 
and  deposit  slips  can  be  bundled  and  put  away  in  transfer  cases.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  changeover  will  create  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  York  County  Society  to  review  its  policies  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  length  of  time  various  records  and  documents  should  be 
retained.  We  suggest  that  the  retention  period  for  all  financial  records 
and  documents  should  be  reviewed  with  the  Society’s  Auditors,  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  maximum  period  in  most  cases  should  be  six  years, 
after  which  the  Statute  of  Limitations  comes  into  effect. 

2nd  Stage — Relocation  of  the  York  County  Society 

Administrative  Staff:  The  clerical  and  stenographic  staff  that  plan 
to  stay  with  the  continuing  York  County  Society  would  move  with  that 
Society  to  its  new  offices. 

Any  of  the  administrative  staff  planning  to  transfer  to  the  Catholic 
Society  would,  it  is  hoped,  transfer  temporarily  to  the  employ  of  the 
Toronto  Society  until  the  Catholic  Society  takes  over  its  cases. 
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The  stenographic  and  switchboard  staff  would  remain  at  the  St. 
Clair  office  to  service  the  casework  staff  located  there. 

The  accounting  staff  would  move  to  the  Charles  Street  office. 

Equipment:  We  believe  that  the  most  equitable  way  to  distribute 
the  furniture  is  to  have  each  employee  take  with  him  the  furniture,  such 
as  desk  and  chair,  that  he  is  using.  It  is  expected  that  the  York  County 
Society  will  have  to  recruit  some  stenographic  and  clerical  staff  in  its 
new  location.  In  this  event  we  suggest  that  the  three  Societies  should 
arrange  between  themselves  which  Society  will  purchase  the  new  fur¬ 
niture  that  will  be  required  and  which  Society  will  use  the  furniture 
which  will  not  move  with  employees  now  using  it.  This  will  also  apply 
to  other  equipment,  where  the  combined  requirements  of  the  Societies 
are  greater  than  the  equipment  available  in  the  present  York  County 
Society.  As  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with  equipment  requirements, 
the  amount  of  additional  equipment  needed  is  not  significant  in  relation 
to  the  total  equipment  owned  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  case  of  the  equipment  used  by  more  than  one  worker,  such 
as  cars,  dictating  equipment,  and  the  furniture  and  furnishings  of  the 
Board  Room  and  the  lunch  room,  we  believe  that  its  distribution  must 
be  subject  to  mutual  arrangement  and  agreement  between  the  Societies. 
We  do  not  believe  any  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  will 
cover  every  situation,  particularly  when  each  Society  must  make  its 
own  decision  in  the  light  of  its  own  requirements  as  to  the  best  way  to 
use  the  portion  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  assets  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Records:  Assuming  that  most  of  the  records  have  been  marked  or 
actually  sorted  before  the  changeover  date,  the  principal  steps  involved 
in  the  transfer  of  records  would  be: 

1.  The  transfer  to  the  new  offices  of  the  continuing  York  County 
Society,  of  all  the  present  York  County  Society’s  books  of 
account  and  other  financial  records.  These  would  include  can¬ 
celled  cheques  of  the  present  Society,  paid  invoices,  payroll 
records,  copies  of  billings  to  municipalities,  records  with  res¬ 
pect  to  payment  from  relatives,  purchase  records,  files  of  budget 
submissions  and  financial  statements,  copies  of  duplicate  deposit 
slips,  duplicate  receipts,  etc.  In  most  cases,  the  records  that 
have  been  audited  should  be  placed  in  transfer  cases  ready  for 
storage  in  basement  or  similar  inexpensive  storage  space,  if 
such  is  available  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  continuing  York 
County  Society. 

2.  The  records  that  pertain  to  the  staff,  such  as  employee  earn¬ 
ings  cards  or  to  the  children  in  care,  such  as  family  allowance 
cards,  should  be  sorted  into  the  cards  that  will  be  needed  by  the 
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continuing  York  County  Society  for  its  future  operations,  and 
those  that  will  be  filed  away  by  the  Society  as  a  record  of  its 
past  operations.  The  active  records  should  be  transferred  to 
the  new  offices  of  the  Society,  while  the  inactive  records  should 
be  put  in  transfer  cases  and  filed  in  secondary  storage  space 
(if  available). 

3.  The  records  that  can  be  actually  divided  amongst  the  Societies, 
having  been  sorted  beforehand,  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  offices  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society  in  the  case 
of  their  portion  of  the  records,  or  left  at  the  St.  Clair  office 
for  the  use  of  the  Toronto  Society  in  the  case  of  the  remainder 
of  the  records. 

4.  The  records  left  at  the  St.  Clair  office  by  the  York  County 
Society  would  be  transferred  to  the  Accounting  Department 
and  to  the  Statistical  and  Central  Filing  Sections  of  the 
Toronto  Society,  or  left  for  the  use  of  the  casework  staff  in 
the  St.  Clair  office.  Thus  the  Accounting  Department  of  that 
Society  would  receive  the  information  needed  to  bring  their 
records  into  line,  including  the  lists  that  it  is  suggested  the 
York  County  Society  should  prepare  in  the  period  before  the 
changeover.  The  Statistical  Section  would  receive  one  copy  of 
the  case  card  that  the  York  County  Society  has  for  each  case 
under  its  supervision.  The  Central  Filing  Section  would  receive 
the  master  index  cards  for  the  families  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Societies.  One  copy  of  the  case  cards,  the  clothing 
cards  and  the  case  files  would  remain  at  the  St.  Clair  office  for 
the  use  of  the  social  work  staff  there. 

3rd  Stage— The  Establishment  of  Branch  Offices 

Administrative  Staff:  According  to  the  staff  requirements  set  out 
in  a  subsequent  section,  the  administrative  staff  required  at  the  branch 
offices  would  consist  of  stenographers,  a  Secretary,  a  combination  Recep¬ 
tionist  and  Switchboard  Operator  and  an  Office  Supervisor.  When  the 
first  branch  of  the  Toronto  Society  is  opened,  it  will  draw  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  staff  from  the  St.  Clair  office  as  well  as  the 
Charles  Street  office.  The  Secretary,  Receptionist-Switchboard  Operator 
and  Office  Supervisor  must  be  selected  and  transferred  as  soon  as  the 
branch  is  opened.  Since  we  have  provided  in  our  estimate  of  staff 
requirements  a  stenographer  for  roughly  every  three  caseworkers,  we 
suggest  that  stenographers  should  be  transferred  from  the  St.  Clair 
and  Charles  Street  offices  in  approximately  that  proportion  of  the 
caseworkers  transferred  from  these  offices.  The  transfer  to  the  second 
branch  office  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the  cases  to  be  served  by  the 
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Central  Branch  back  to  the  Charles  Street  office  should  be  carried  out 
on  the  same  principle. 

Equipment;  We  believe  that  the  suggestion  made  earlier  that  each 
worker  should  take  with  him  the  furniture  that  he  is  using,  such  as 
desk,  chair  and  typewriter  (where  applicable),  would  apply  with  equal 
force  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  staff  to  the  branches.  The  transfer 
of  equipment  that  is  used  by  more  than  one  person,  such  as  cars  and 
dictating  equipment,  presents  a  slightly  more  difficult  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  transfer  will  all  be  within  the  one  Society  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  we  do  not  envisage  any  serious  difficulties.  We  suggest 
that  at  the  time  the  branch  is  opened,  a  ratio  of  this  type  of  equipment 
to  caseworkers  should  be  established  so  that  the  requirements  of  the 
branch  can  be  determined.  Once  this  ratio  has  been  worked  out,  it 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  branch’s  requirements 
for  equipment  of  this  type  that  should  be  met  from  each  of  the  St.  Clair 
and  Charles  Street  offices,  on  the  basis  of  the  caseworkers  transferred 
from  each  of  these  offices. 

Records:  There  should  be  no  problem  with  respect  to  records  since 
these  are  related  directly  to  the  respective  cases  and  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  branch  at  the  time  that  the  case  is  transferred. 

4th  Stage — transfer  of  Cases  to  the  Catholic  Society 

Administrative  Staff:  The  transfer  of  administrative  staff,  at  the 
time  that  the  Catholic  Society  takes  over  the  Catholic  cases  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  presently  served  by  the  York  County  Society,  will 
depend  primarily  on  the  requirements  of  the  Catholic  Society  and  the 
wishes  of  the  administrative  staff  that  transfer  from  the  York  County 
Society.  We  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  worked  out  between  the 
two  Societies  concerned. 

Equipment:  We  suggest  once  again  that  the  workers  transferring 
to  the  Catholic  Society  should  take  the  furniture  and  equipment  that 
they  are  using  with  them.  The  amount  of  other  types  of  equipment  to 
be  transferred  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  Catholic  Society 
wishes  to  use  its  share  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  assets  of  the  present 
York  County  Society.  We  suggest  that,  if  it  desires  the  equipment,  it 
should  be  entitled  to  that  portion  of  the  actual  equipment  taken  over 
from  the  York  County  Society  represented  by  the  percentage  of  the 
cases  that  it  took  over  from  that  Society.  A  method  for  determining 
this  percentage  is  described  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Records:  The  transfer  of  both  casework  and  accounting  records 
from  the  Toronto  Society  to  the  Catholic  Society  will  present  much  the 
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same  problem  as  the  transfer  of  these  types  of  records,  or  information 
to  prepare  new  records,  from  the  York  County  Society.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  first  two 
stages,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  for  the  transfer  as  well  as  the 
actual  transfer  of  records,  would  apply  in  this  case. 

Provision  of  Temporary  Clerical  Help  for  York  County  Society 

The  program  of  preparatory  work  that  we  have  suggested  for  the 
York  County  Society,  in  the  first  of  the  four  stages  outlined  in  this 
section,  will  place  a  very  heavy  load  on  the  clerical  staff  of  the.  Society. 
Since  this  extra  work  will  be  due  to  the  realignment  of  jurisdictions,  we 
suggest  that  the  Society  should  be  allowed  to  take  on  temporary  clerical 
help  during  this  period  to  alleviate  the  situation.  The  cost  of  this  help 
should  be  paid  by  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  accordance  with  its  policy 
of  paying  for  the  costs  of  the  realignment.  The  same  principle  should 
apply  if  the  York  County  Society  find  it  necessary  to  bring  in  replace¬ 
ments  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  learn  the  jobs  of  staff  that  are 
leaving. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  temporary  clerical  help  needed,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Accountant  and  Clerical  Supervisor  of  the  present  York 
County  Society  should  make  a  schedule  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  an 
estimate  of  the  time  required  to  carry  out  each  item  on  the  schedule. 
They  should  then  make  a  tentative  timetable  for  this  work  in  order  to 
determine  whether  a  small  amount  of  help  is  needed  for  a  long  period, 
or  a  large  amount  of  help  for  a  shorter  period.  When  the  amount  of 
help  needed  has  been  determined,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Department  and  approved  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner,  it  appears  reasonable. 


SECTION  VII 

OTHER  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TRANSFER 


Notification  of  the  Community 

The  change  in  jurisdiction  gives  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
community  relationships  upon  which  each  Society  is  ultimately  de¬ 
pendent.  It  should  be  used  constructively  to  ensure  that  the  change 
does  not  complicate  the  relationships  with  other  agencies  and  officials, 
and  to  interpret  the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  the  Societies  to  the 
community  generally.  It  should  be  used  imaginatively,  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  community  about  the  work  of  the  Societies,  and  to 
enlist  from  the  community  further  support  in  such  tangible  ways  as 
the  provision  of  foster  homes  and  of  volunteer  services. 

Certain  agencies  must  be  notified  officially  of  the  change  in  juris¬ 
diction  and  of  the  location  of  offices  to  which  referrals  should  be 
made.  The  York  County  Society  must  notify: 

(1)  the  Official  Guardian  to  refer  investigations  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  to  the  Toronto  Society; 

(2)  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch  to  refer  private  adoptions 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  to  the  Toronto  Society  at  the  St.  Clair 
office  during  the  interim  period; 

(3)  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  change  in  guardian¬ 
ship  or  custody  of  present  wards; 

(4)  federal  departments  from  which  pensions  or  payments  are  re¬ 
ceived:  the  Family  Allowance  Division  of  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  regarding  the  transfer  of  Trust 
Accounts  of  wards,  and  the  future  payment  of  their  allowances 
to  the  appropriate  Society;  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration; 

(5)  other  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  for  whom  it  is  supervising  wards, 
or  from  whom  it  has  requested  supervision  of  its  wards,  with 
details  of  the  implications  of  the  change; 

(6)  municipal  public  health  officials  regarding  the  transfer  of 
licensed  foster  homes; 

(7)  institutions  providing  free  or  pay  care  for  wards,  regarding  the 
transfer  of  guardianship. 

All  three  Societies,  jointly  where  appropriate,  must  notify  agencies 
from  which  they  receive  referrals  or  upon  whose  co-operation  they 
depend,  of  the  change  in  jurisdiction.  Such  agencies  include  other  local 
welfare  agencies,  hospitals  and  maternity  homes,  schools,  municipalities, 
provincial  and  federal  officials,  courts,  etc.  Announcements  should 
also  be  made  in  the  press,  and  in  the  bulletins  or  magazines  of  the 
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Community  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto,  the  Ontario  Welfare  Council, 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  and  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council. 

Preparation  by  the  York  County  Society  for  the  Transfer 

The  York  County  Society  should  use  the  period  before  the  transfer 
date  to  do  those  things  which  will  enable  the  transfer  to  take  place 
without  disruption  of  services: 

(1)  Mark  appropriately  all  new  and  active  cases  according  to  the 
Society  which  will  take  responsibility  after  the  transfer  date. 

(2)  Assign  new  cases  to  workers  in  such  a  manner  that  case  loads 
will  be  divided  basically  on  geographic  lines,  e.g.,  that  one 
worker’s  load  will  consist  of  cases  which  will  continue  to  be 
given  service  by  the  Society,  while  another  worker’s  load  will 
be  composed  of  cases  which  later  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Toronto  Society’s  branches.  If  it  is  known  that  a  worker 
will  later  be  employed  by  one  of  the  three  agencies,  his 
case  load  should  become  in  large  part  one  which  will  be 
transferred  to  that  agency.  The  realignment  of  case 
loads  can  not  be  completed  before  the  transfer  but  the  greater 
the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  done,  the  smoother  the  process 
of  transfer  will  be.  However,  a  case  should  not  be  transferred 
to  another  worker  unless  that  worker  will  continue  to  carry 
the  case  after  the  transfer  as  no  client  should  be  subjected 
to  an  unnecessary  and  temporary  change  of  workers  if  this 
can  be  avoided. 

(3)  In  adoption  probation  cases,  endeavour  to  complete  the  adop¬ 
tions,  with  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Director  of  Child 
Welfare  and  of  the  Court,  of  all  children  who  have  been  in 
adoption  homes  for  at  least  six  months,  where  such  a  procedure 
will  not  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  child  and  of  the 
adopting  parents,  so  that  the  number  of  adoption  probation 
cases  to  be  transferred  will  be  substantially  reduced. 

(4)  In  unmarried  mothers  cases,  where  the  child  is  in  non-ward  care, 
to  endeavour  to  help  the  mother  make  permanent  plans  for  the 
child  before  the  date  of  transfer,  if  the  transfer  means  a  change 
of  workers,  but  in  no  case  to  use  pressure  upon  the  mother, 
because  of  the  re-organization,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
child  or  his  mother. 

(5)  In  all  Departments,  close  cases  if  a  change  of  workers  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  if  such  a  change  means  that  continued  service  is 
not  indicated. 

(6)  In  Official  Guardianship  investigations,  complete  all  studies 
commenced  before  the  date  of  transfer  unless  the  York  County 
Society  worker  is  taking  employment  with  the  Toronto  Society. 
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(7)  In  Court  action  regarding  affiliation,  avoid  court  cases  during 
the  first  month  after  the  transfer,  assumed  to  be  January,  1957; 
similarly  to  try  to  avoid  court  action  during  January  for  the 
renewal  of  temporary  guardianship  of  children  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

(8)  Initiate  discussions  with  the  Metropolitan  Societies  during 
November  and  December  regarding  the  allocation  of  individual 
cases  for  which  future  responsibility  is  not  clear. 

(9)  Prepare  each  client  for  the  change,  in  ways  appropriate  to  the 
the  effects  of  the  change  on  each  case.  For  example,  if  a  client 
will  continue  to  be  given  service  by  the  York  County  Society 
by  the  same  worker,  he  will  need  only  to  be  informed  of  the 
change  of  address  of  the  office;  but  if  he  will  also  have  a  change 
of  worker  he  must  be  prepared  for  this,  through  one  or  more 
interviews  with  his  present  worker.  If  the  client  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Toronto  Society  but  will  continue  with  the  same 
worker,  temporarily  at  the  St.  Clair  office,  a  letter  may  explain 
the  change,  but  if  he  will  have  a  new  worker  also,  personal 
interpretation  will  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  foster  parents 
who.  are  being  asked  to  transfer  to  another  Society,  letters 
prepared  by  the  York  County  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Society  should  be  sent  out,  followed  by  a  visit 
from  the  present  worker  to  interpret  the  situation.  All  workers, 
before  visiting,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  as  a  group, 
with  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Soci¬ 
eties  to  clarify  the  interpretation  to  be  given.  Any  cases  in 
which  the  foster  parent  is  reluctant  to  make  the  transfer  should 
be  discussed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  three  Societies. 

To  give  adequate  time  for  workers  to  interpret  the  change 
to  their  clients,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  York  County  Society 
to  know  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  agency  which  will  be 
responsible  for  service  after  the  date  of  transfer  by  October  1, 
1956.  The  present  workers  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
interpreting  the  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
relationship  of  the  client  to  the  new  organization  and  to 
strengthen  public  relations. 

(10)  Arrange  with  the  Toronto  Society  for  the  appointment  on 
September  1,  1956,  of  a  person  who  on  January  1,  1957,  would 
become  employed  by  the  Toronto  Society  as  Branch  Director  of 
the  St.  Clair  office. 

The  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  realignment  on  the 
Boards  of  the  Societies  and  on  volunteers  is  discussed  in  Part  2. 
Recommendation  regarding  Special  Services  and  Receiving 
Homes  are  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  Report. 


SECTION  VIII 

ESTIMATES  OF  CASE  LOADS  AND  STAFF  NEEDS 


Case  Loads 

Each  Society  supplied  us  with  the  case  load  figures  as  of  September, 
1955,  by  departments  of  work.  These  were  corrected  by  an  allowance 
for  the  estimated  increase  used  by  each  Society  in  the  preparation  of  its 
budget  for  1956  (11  per  cent  in  most  departments  in  the  York  County 
Society,  2%  per  cent  in  the  Toronto  Society,  and  no  increase  in  the 
Catholic  Society) ;  and  by  subtracting  from  the  children  in  care  those 
for  whom  guardianship  would  be  released  during  1956  when  they  be¬ 
came  18  years  of  age  (6  in  the  York  County  Society,  226  in  the  Toronto 
Society  and  110  in  the  Catholic  Society).  The  latter  correction  was 
made  because,  under  the  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  this  age 
group  is  no  longer  under  the  care  of  the  Societies  after  1956. 

To  check  the  validity  of  the  September  figures  as  typical  of  the 
present  case  load,  average  case  loads  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  1955 
and  in  some  departments  yearly  case  loads  were  computed  from  the 
monthly  reports  prepared  for  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch. 
Where  these  figures  differed  significantly  from  the  September  figures, 
the  reasons  were  discussed  with  the  appropriate  supervisors  and  agree¬ 
ment  reached  as  to  the  figure  which  should  be  used.  For  example,  the 
yearly  average  in  all  unmarried  mothers’  case  loads  was  higher  than  the 
September  figure:  this  was  explained  by  the  more  careful  policy  of 
closing  inactive  cases,  and  the  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  mothers 
coming  to  two  of  the  Societies.  Hence  the  September  figure  was  con¬ 
sidered  more  accurate  for  our  purposes. 

The  September  figures  for  the  York  County  Society  were  then 
divided  by  that  Society  on  the  basis  of  the  agency  which  would  have 
been  responsible  for  each  case  if  the  change  in  jurisdiction  had  been 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  case  was  opened.  This  allocation  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  address  of  the  client  at  the  time  the  case  was  opened 
and  the  legal  religion. 

The  resulting  case  load  estimates  for  January  1,  1957,  appear  in 
the  next  section  of  the  report  where  they  are  used  to  determine  the 
staff  requirements  for  each  Society  after  the  realignment  of  juris¬ 
dictions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  are  at  best  rough 
estimates,  based  on  the  work  of  the  three  agencies  fifteen  months 
before  the  proposed  date  of  change  in  jurisdiction.  They  do  not  make 
full  allowance  for  the  effect  of  some  of  our  later  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  service.  They  are  not  projected  far  enough  ahead  to  make 
allowances  for  the  increase  in  work  which  may  result  from  the  greater 
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accessibility  of  the  offices  to  the  local  communities  in  the  branch 
organization  and  in  the  new  location  in  York  County,  nor  for  the 
probable  increase  in  the  population  of  the  suburban  municipalities  and 
the  County,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  services  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  years  to  come.  They  only  provide  a  basis  upon  which 
estimates  of  the  needs  of  the  agencies  on  January  1,  1957,  can  be  made. 

Further  explanation  of  the  figures  used  is  necessary  in  some 
instances. 

Intake:  Because  of  the  difference  in  the  organization  of  the 
Societies  and  their  varying  methods  of  compiling  statistics,  no  “case 
load”  can  be  estimated. 

Protection  Departments:  The  September  figures  of  open  protection 
cases  are  used.  In  the  Toronto  Society,  the  cases  carried  by  the 
Temporary  Ward  Unit  (about  24),  are  not  included  as  the  workers  are 
in  the  Child  Care  Department. 

Official  Guardianship  Investigations:  These  inquiries  are  not  handled 
by  the  Catholic  Society  because  religion  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  at  the  time  of  referral,  and  it  is  recommended  that  all  such 
investigations  should  be  made  by  the  Toronto  Society  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  turnover  of  cases  is  rapid  and  the  weight  of  them  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  varies  considerably  so  that  an  annual  case 
load  is  used.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  the 
fees  paid  by  the  Official  Guardian,  so  that  the  agency  budgets  should 
not  be  affected  by  this  recommendation. 

Unmarried  Parents  Departments:  September  figures  are  used  for 
unmarried  mothers.  The  work  with  putative  fathers  shows  consider¬ 
able  variation  because  in  Toronto  the  agencies  collect  payments,  and 
hence  maintain  as  “open”  cases  many  in  which  the  only  contact  over 
periods  of  time  is  the  receipt  of  payments;  in  the  York  County  Society, 
collection  is  only  undertaken  until  the  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  provincial  office.  The  figures  are  not 
therefore  comparable.  As  shown,  they  represent  the  number  of  cases 
open  in  1955.  Because  of  the  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
changing  the  arrangements  for  collection  these  figures  will  have  little 
significance  by  the  time  the  transfer  is  made. 

Home-finding  Departments:  The  figures  used  here  show  the  number 
of  children  in  care  for  which  the  agency  must  maintain  the  supply 
of  foster  homes.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  children  in  care  in  the  Infant 
Care  and  Child  Care  Departments.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  case  load 
of  the  home-finders.  It  is  estimated  that  one  home-finder  can  open  6 
new  homes  a  month. 
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Infant  Care  Departments:  September  figures  of  the  number  of  infants 
in  care  have  been  used.  Because  the  York  County  Society  divides 
infants  from  older  children  at  the  age  of  four,  while  the  other  two 
agencies  made  three  years  the  dividing  line,  with  some  degree  of 
flexibility,  the  number  of  three-year  old  children  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  York  County  Society  Infant  Care  figure  and  added  to  the 
Senior  Child  Care  figure. 

Senior  Child  Care  Departments:  September  figures  are  used  as  the  base, 
but  are  corrected  by: 

(1)  the  subtraction  in  all  agencies  of  those  for  whom  guardian¬ 
ship  will  cease  when  they  become  18  years  of  age  before  the 
date  of  transfer.  This  group  will  no  longer  be  under  the  care 
of  the  Societies. 

(2)  the  addition  of  the  three-year  old  children  in  the  case  of  York 
County  Society,  as  noted  above. 

(3)  the  subtraction  of  those  children  who  are  wards  of  the  Society 
but  cared  for  in  institutions  which  the  Society  does  not  pay 
(Ontario  Mental  Hospitals,  Training  Schools,  etc.)  and  who  are 
given  relatively  minor  service.  Their  inclusion  would  distort  the 
average  case  load  figures  calculated  later.  The  number  of 
children  is:  150  in  the  Toronto  Society,  44  in  the  Catholic  Soci¬ 
ety  and  17  in  the  York  County  Society. 

Adoption  Departments:  For  agency  placements,  the  September  figures 
are  used.  The  case  load  is  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  adoption  homes 
under  study  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  homes  in  which  children 
are  under  probationary  supervision.  Homes  which  have  been  approved 
and  are  waiting  for  a  child  and  the  children  themselves  are  not  included 
in  the  figures. 

For  private  and  quick  adoptions  the  figure  used  is  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  given  service  during  the  year  (the  number  open  on 
January  1,  1955  plus  all  new  cases  opened  during  1955).  Because  of 
the  differing  rate  of  turnover  in  the  three  agencies,  due  partly  to  the 
varying  proportion  of  quick  adoptions,  this  figure  seemed  the  appro¬ 
priate  one  to  use.  The  recent  change  in  the  legislation  regarding  the 
adoption  of  people  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  reduce  this 
figure  slightly,  but  only  by  a  maximum  of  12  a  year  if  the  experience 
of  last  year  is  taken. 

Average  Case  Loads 

To  compare  present  case  loads  in  the  three  agencies  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  staff  requirements  for  the  expected  case  loads  after  the  change 
in  jurisdiction,  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  average  case  load  of  a 
worker  in  each  department,  and  to  determine  a  “standard  case  load” 
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to  be  used  in  computing  staff  needs.  The  average  case  load  is  the 
total  number  of  cases  carried  by  the  department,  divided  by  the 
number  of  case  work  positions  in  that  department.  In  some  instances 
some  of  these  positions  were  vacant,  and  hence  the  average  figure  is 
not  the  average  number  of  cases  carried  by  the  present  workers,  but 
the  average  for  which  the  agency  has  provided  in  its  establishment  of 
positions.  Because  some  of  the  departments  have  established  new 
positions  in  1956,  these  positions  have  also  been  included.  In  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  workers  are  assigned  exclusively  to  intake  duties,  when 
in  other  agencies  this  work  is  shared  among  the  field  workers,  the 
intake  workers  have  been  included  in  the  number  of  case  workers 
among  whom  the  case  load  is  shared. 

The  average  case  load  is  therefore  the  number  of  cases  each 
worker  in  a  given  department  would  be  expected  to  carry  on  an 
average,  on  January  1,  1957,  when  the  jurisdiction  is  changed.  It  is 
used  to  arrive  at  the  “standard  case  load”  discussed  below. 

The  average  case  load  must  not  be  interpreted  as  the  load  any 
particular  worker  should  carry.  In  the  assignment  of  cases,  a  super¬ 
visor  must  recognize  the  need  to  vary  case  loads  according  to  the 
amount  of  travelling  time  which  a  given  district  demands,  the  difficulty 
of  the  cases,  and  the  training,  experience  and  skill  of  the  worker.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  average  case 
loads  in  similar  departments  in  the  three  societies.  The  differences  are 
commented  on  in  the  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  the  uniform  or 
“standard  case  load”  necessary  to  compute  staff  requirements. 

Standard  Case  Loads 

We  consider  that  a  “standard  case  load”  for  each  department 
should  be  used  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  number  of  present 
staff,  and  in  determining  the  need  for  additional  staff  for  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Societies,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  variation. 
We  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  quality  of  service  should 
not  be  reduced  in  any  Society  by  the  change  in  jurisdiction  and  the 
additional  demands  for  service.  Generally  speaking  the  case  loads 
are  now  too  high  for  a  high  quality  of  service,  and  further  reductions 
as  an  eventual  goal  are  discussed  in  Part  2.  For  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  transfer,  we  have  aimed  at  maintaining  at 
least  the  present  average  case  load. 

In  using  present  case  loads  as  the  guide,  we  have  not  made  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  increased  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  Metropolitan  Societies, 
because  the  effect  of  this  is  impossible  to  calculate.  The  branch  offices 
proposed  for  the  Toronto  Society  will  reduce  the  amount  of  time  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  spent  in  travelling.  The  limitation  in  area 
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and  the  new  location  of  the  York  County  Society  office  should  also 
reduce  travelling  time.  The  Catholic  Society,  until  it  is  in  a  position  to 
establish  branch  offices,  is  most  likely  to  have  to  make  greater  allow¬ 
ances  for  travelling  time.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Toronto  Society  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Catholic  Society  already 
have  adoption  and  foster  homes  over  a  wider  area  than  the  City  of 
Toronto,  and  the  extra  time  required  travelling  will  largely  be  in  those 
departments  providing  services  to  the  families  and  children  in  their 
own  homes. 


The  average  case  loads  and  the  standard  case  load  adopted  are 
set  out  below. 


AVERAGE  CASE  LOAD  PER  WORKER  IN  THE  THREE  SOCIETIES  BY  DEPART 
MENTS,  AND  RECOMMENDED  STANDARD  CASE  LOADS 


Average  Case  Load  per  Worker  Standard 
Catholic  Toronto  York  County  Case  Load 


Type  of  Worker 

Society 

Society 

Society 

per  Worker 

Protection  workers1  . 

53 

49 

47 

50 

Official  Guardian  investigator  . 

NA 

285  p.a. 

384  p.a. 

285  p.a. 

Unmarried  mothers  workers  . 

44 

33 

46 

35 

Putative  fathers  workers  . 

214  p.a. 

265  p.a. 

144  p.a. 

265  p.a. 

Infant  care  workers  . 

40 

51 

58 

50 

Senior  child  care  workers  . 

71 

42 

58 

42 

Agency  adoption  workers  . 

51 

66 

40 

65 

Private  and  quick  adoption  workers 

142  p.a. 

148  p.a. 

253  p.a. 

150  p.a. 

Home-Finders2  . 

257  379 

335 

275 

1.  From  the  experience  of  the  agencies  it  appears  that  one  intake 
worker  in  a  Protection  Department,  responsible  also  for  general 
inquiries,  opens  180  to  185  cases  each  year;  and  that  one  intake 
worker  in  an  Unmarried  Parents  Department  opens  about  425 
cases  of  unmarried  mothers  in  one  year.  In  the  above  figures  intake 
workers  are  included  with  field  workers  in  computing  the  average. 

2.  The  work  of  the  Home-finding  Departments  varies  greatly  in  the 
three  agencies  and  reflects  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  foster 
homes  for  Catholic  children  and  the  recent  organization  of  the 
department  in  the  Catholic  Society.  The  Toronto  Society  approved 
373  new  foster  homes  in  1955,  an  average  of  62  per  worker;  York 
County  Society,  143,  an  average  of  48  per  worker,  and  the  Catholic 
Society  76,  an  average  of  24  per  worker.  For  our  present  purposes, 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  standard  case  load  in  this  area,  so  we 
decided  to  use  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  children  in  care  and 
the  number  of  home-finders.  This  gives  a  basis  for  estimating  staff 
needs  for  the  on-going  requirements  of  the  agency,  but  not  for 
the  back-log  of  need  for  foster  homes,  particularly  evident  in  the 
Catholic  Society. 

These  figures  require  further  explanation  and  comment. 

Protection  Departments:  The  standard  of  50  has  been  used  as 
depicting  present  practice.  The  case  loads  of  protection  workers  in 
the  Societies  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  Department  staffing. 
The  objective  of  any  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  to  enable  children  to 
stay  in  their  own  homes;  if  the  work  of  these  departments  is  of  a  low 
quality,  increased  work  comes  to  all  other  departments  through  the 
admission  of  children  whose  separation  from  their  own  homes  might 
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have  been  prevented.  It  would  therefore  be  very  desirable  to  lower 
this  standard  case  load  at  the  present  time,  if  this  can  be  accomplished 
during  the  period  of  transfer.  (See  Part  2). 

Official  Guardian  Investigations:  The  York  County  Society  worker 
is  at  present  seriously  over-worked,  and  hence  the  Toronto  Society 
figure  is  used. 

Unmarried  Parents  Departments:  Services  in  these  Departments  are  also 
preventive  in  their  nature.  The  approximate  case  load  now  operating  in 
the  Toronto  Society  has  been  adopted.  As  noted  earlier,  the  figure  used 
for  putative  fathers  workers  should  be  revised  after  experience  with  the 
new  legislation.  The  figure  in  the  York  County  Society  is  not  com¬ 
parable  to  the  others  as  their  Society  does  not  collect  payments  after 
the  agreements  are  completed.  Since  collection  becomes  a  function  of 
all  Societies  after  July,  the  Toronto  figure  is  used. 

Infant  Care  Departments:  A  uniform  standard  is  difficult  to  develop 
here  because  of  the  differing  organization  and  problems  of  the  agencies. 
This  is  a  new  department  in  the  Catholic  Society,  in  which  the  workers 
are  endeavouring,  through  direct  contact  with  the  infants  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  compensate  to  some  degree  for  the  harmful  effects  of 
institutional  care  on  young  children,  and  are  trying,  when  the  child 
is  placed  in  a  foster  home  after  an  institutional  placement,  to  help 
him  and  the  foster  mother  overcome  the  difficulties  that  placement 
has  caused.  This  hopefully  will  be  overcome  to  some  degree  at  least 
by  the  time  of  realignment.  In  the  Toronto  Society  this  department  is 
responsible  for  health  care  in  the  foster  homes,  and  through  efficient 
organization,  is  able  to  carry  without  undue  pressure  the  present  case 
load.  When  more  attention  is  necessary  for  the  social  planning  of  the 
child,  a  Child  Care  worker  is  assigned  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  nurse.  In  the  York  County  Society,  the  nurses  have  less  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  clinic  attendance,  since  medical  care  is  provided  by 
the  foster  mother’s  doctor,  but  more  responsibility  in  providing  trans¬ 
portation  from  distant  homes  to  court  and  special  clinics.  They  are 
not  assisted  by  Child  Care  workers  but  take  full  responsibility  in  all 
instances. 

Senior  Child  Care  Departments:  The  higher  figure  for  the  Catholic 
Society  is  due  to  the  high  proportion  of  children  in  institutions  for  which 
the  agency  is  paying,  to  which  children  the  agency  continues  to  give  a 
considerable  but  varying  amount  of  service.  The  standard  figure  can 
only  be  applied  on  the  assumption  that  foster  homes  will  be  found  for 
many  of  these  children.  The  figure  for  the  York  County  Society  is 
obviously  too  high  to  permit  each  child  to  be  visited  regularly.  The 
average  figure  for  the  Toronto  Society  is  lowered  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  calculations  of  the  three  caseworkers  in  the  Temporary  Ward 
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Unit,  carrying  an  average  of  24  children  (and  8  protection  families) 
and  the  Admissions  Worker  who  concentrated  upon  children  admitted 
from  their  homes  to  the  Receiving  Centre.  The  worker  who  carries  a 
specialized  case  load  of  170  children  in  institutions  has  been  omitted 
in  computing  the  average. 

Adoption  Departments:  The  variation  between  the  Toronto  Society 
and  the  Catholic  Society  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Toronto 
Society,  with  a  greater  number  of  homes  than  it  immediately  requires 
for  the  placement  of  the  children,  plans  to  study  a  larger  number  than 
it  needs  in  order  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  of  them.  It  therefore 
maintains  a  waiting  list  of  approved  homes,  which  does  not  appear  in 
these  figures  but  the  provision  of  which  increases  considerably  the 
number  of  homes  studied.  The  Catholic  Society  received  fewer  ap¬ 
plications  than  it  needs,  so  that  an  approved  home  almost  immediately 
becomes  an  adoption  probation  home.  The  York  County  Society  is  in 
the  position  of  the  Toronto  Society  for  Protestant  homes  and  of  the 
Catholic  Society  for  Catholic  homes.  One  position  was  vacant  during 
this  time  so  the  average  does  not  represent  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  worker. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  the  three  agencies  regarding  the 
study  of  homes  is  shown  in  the  proportion  of  the  case  loads  of  homes 
under  study  and  homes  under  supervision.  These  figures  are  the 
average  total  case  load  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  1955: 


Homes  under  study  Homes  under  supervision 


481 

146 

162 
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115 

51 


Toronto  Society  . 

York  County  Society ... 
Catholic  Society . 


The  Toronto  Society  figure  has  been  used  as  the  standard  for  the 
on-going  work  of  the  agency.  Both  the  York  County  and  Catholic 
Societies  need  more  workers  to  rectify  the  situation  regarding  Catholic 
homes. 

Private  adoption  placements:  These  are  the  homes  in  which  children, 
placed  for  adoption  by  persons  other  than  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies, 
are  required  to  be  registered  with  the  Provincial  Department  within 
thirty  days  of  the  placement.  The  homes  are  then  referred  for 
supervision  to  the  local  society,  from  whom  a  report  is  necessary 
before  the  adoption  can  be  completed,  “Quick”  adoptions  are  those 
in  which  the  adoption  is  sought  by  parents  (now  married),  or  relatives, 
or  where  the  child  has  been  in  the  home  for  many  years,  so  that  a 
probation  period  is  not  required.  A  report  is  necessary  and  help  with 
the  legal  formalities  may  be  given. 
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The  average  case  loads  in  the  Catholic  and  Toronto  Societies  are 
remarkably  similar;  that  in  the  York  County  Society  is  higher  because 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  quick  adoptions.  The  standard  has  been 
set  at  the  approximate  figure  of  the  loads  in  the  two  other  societies. 

Case  Loads  in  the  Branch  Offices  of  the  Toronto  Society 

Figures  were  obtained  from  the  Toronto  Society  and  from  the  York 
County  Society  with  regard  to  the  location  of  their  cases  in  the  suburban 
municipalities  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  and,  in  the  adoption  and  foster  home  departments,  in 
the  counties  surrounding  the  Metropolis.  These  figures  showed  that 
the  case  loads  in  the  east  were  the  highest,  the  north  next  and  the  west 
considerably  lower.  Additional  figures  were  therefore  obtained  for 
the  cases  in  the  north  and  east  to  establish  the  location  of  the  boundaries 
for  the  branch  offices  in  these  areas. 

It  was  necessary  to  plan  the  branches  so  that  they  would  be  a 
natural  centre  for  the  areas  they  served,  that  transportation  would  be 
relatively  simple,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  municipalities 
should  not  be  divided  by  branch  boundaries.  We  have  not  been  fully 
successful  in  the  last  objective  because  of  the  transportation  problem. 
We  have  also  considered  the  number  of  staff  which  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  present  Toronto  Society  office,  so  that  increased  facilities 
there  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  boundaries  thus  determined  (see  Section  III)  must  be  regarded 
as  tentative,  subject  to  change  with  experience  in  the  branches,  but, 
once  the  branches  are  established,  changes  should  be  infrequent  to 
prevent  the  community  from  becoming  uncertain  about  the  appropriate 
office  to  which  they  should  go.  The  case  loads  shown  for  the  branches 
in  Section  IX  are  calculated  from  the  same  figures  as  for  the  agencies 
as  a  whole,  and  corrected  in  the  same  ways.  They  represent  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  each  department  of  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases  from  the  York  County  Society  which  should  be  transferred 
to  each  branch,  assuming  that  the  distribution  of  cases  remains  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  it  was  in  September,  1955.  Changes  are  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  due  to 
changing  population,  and  hence  it  may  be  expected  that  future  expan¬ 
sion  will  be  largely  in  the  branches. 

The  Central  Branch  and  the  Eastern  Branch  should  be  planned  to 
carry  all  the  services  to  clients  in  their  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Official  Guardian  Investigations,  which,  because  of  their  specialized 
nature  and  the  smaller  number  in  the  suburban  areas,  can  logically 
be  handled  by  a  group  of  workers  located  in  the  Central  Branch  and 
serving  the  entire  area.  The  Northern  Branch  will  be  responsible  only 
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for  the  care  of  children  outside  their  homes,  that  is,  the  work  of  the 
Infant  Care,  Senior  Child  Care,  Home-finding  and  Adoption  Depart¬ 
ments.  A  large  number  of  foster  homes  of  the  present  case  load  (a 
number  which  will  be  augmented  by  the  transfer),  are  in  the  northern 
suburbs  and  in  York  County,  and  can  be  served  best  by  an  office  located 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  undesirable  to  give  service  to  the  present  small  number  of 
Protection  and  Unmarried  Parents  cases  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
area  from  an  office  located  near  the  boundary,  and  hence  these  services 
should  be  given  from  the  Central  Branch.  Children  in  need  of  foster 
or  adoption  homes  would  come  to  the  Northern  Branch  through  the 
Central  Branch,  which  may  also  transfer  some  children  to  the  Eastern 
Branch.  Foster  homes  in  the  central  area  will  be  used  largely  for 
temporary  placements  to  enable  the  children  to  be  visited  by  their 
parents. 

As  the  case  load  in  the  west  is  considerably  lower,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  it  would  be  desirable  at  this  time  to  set  up  a  complete  branch 
office  in  that  area.  The  case  load  that  will  eventually  be  handled  in  the 
Western  Branch  is  therefore  included  in  the  Central  Branch  figures  at 
this  point.  Until  a  Western  Branch  is  fully  established,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sub-office  of  the  Central  Branch. 

The  Assistant  Executive  Director,  the  Casework  Consultant,  the 
Courtwork  Consultant  and  the  Comptroller  will  be  basically  responsible 
for  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  Branches,  and  of  the  Branches 
with  the  Head  Office  services,  as  outlined  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV. 

Professional  Staff 

The  staff  needs  in  each  department  (and  in  each  Branch)  have  been 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  case  loads.  Where  workers  have 
other  responsibilities  in  addition  to  the  case  load  (such  as  the  taking 
of  cases  into  court)  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  load 
of  work  assigned. 

With  the  number  of  staff  required  for  direct  service  to  clients 
ascertained,  we  have  calculated  the  number  of  supervisors  required, 
using  as  a  general  guide  the  standard  of  one  supervisor  to  six  workers. 

All  workers  need  supervision,  but  the  amount  and  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  depends  upon  the  experience  and  training  of  each  staff  member. 
Adjustments  may  therefore  have  to  be  made  when,  for  example,  one 
department  has  a  high  proportion  of  untrained  or  inexperienced 
workers.  This  is  again  an  instance  in  which  an  “average”  used  in 
estimates  must  be  adjusted  in  practice  to  the  particular  situation. 
We  recommend  that  experienced  case  workers  should  be  introduced  to 
the  skills  of  supervision  by  being  asked  to  supervise  one  or  two 
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workers.  This  can  relieve  a  hard-pressed  supervisor,  avoid  over-load¬ 
ing  a  staff  with  supervisory  positions,  and  serve  as  a  training  ground 
for  full-time  supervisors  when  replacements  are  needed.  Hence  when 
a  department  requires  a  complement  of  eight  case  workers,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  one  or  two  of  the  senior  workers  should  supervise  one  or 
two  workers  (and  have  their  case  loads  adjusted  accordingly)  while 
the  Department  Supervisor  is  directly  responsible  for  the  remainder. 
With  the  ratio  of  one  supervisor  to  six  case  workers,  a  person  super¬ 
vising  one  worker  should  be  assumed  to  require  one-sixth  of  his  time 
for  this  work  and  hence  be  given  five-sixths  of  an  average  case  load. 
Supervisors  have  administrative  responsibilities  in  addition  to  their 
function  of  direct  supervision,  and  in  departments  in  which  they  are 
also  responsible  for  such  duties  as  court  work  or  regular  inter-depart¬ 
mental  conferences,  the  number  of  persons  they  supervise  must  be 
reduced. 


SECTION  IX 


STAFF,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 

REALIGNED  SOCIETIES. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  a  previous  section  that  the  actual  physical 
transfer  of  cases  and  staff  to  the  Catholic  Society  should  be  delayed 
until  this  Society  is  in  a  position  to  absorb  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
Toronto  Society  would  supervise  all  cases  transferred  from  the  York 
County  Society,  using  the  staff,  equipment  and  accommodation  at  112 
St.  Clair  West,  after  the  latter  Society  had  moved  to  its  new  location. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  realignment  would  be 
replacements  for  those  members  of  the  York  County  Society’s  present 
staff  who  do  not  choose  to  transfer  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Societies.  The  remainder  of  these  Societies’  requirements  would 
arise  as  the  proposed  organization  structures  were  implemented  and 
as  they  brought  the  average  caseloads  of  the  workers  down  to  the 
levels  used  in  estimating  their  staff  requirements. 

The  eventual  requirements  of  the  three  Societies,  after  the  realign¬ 
ment  and  transfer  of  cases  has  been  completed,  are  dependent  on  the 
following  factors: 

(1)  How  many  cases  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  York  County 
Society  to  the  other  two  Societies? 

(2)  How  many  cases  will  be  served  by  the  branches  of  the  Toronto 
Society? 

(3)  What  is  a  reasonable  caseload  for  a  caseworker  in  each  of  the 
categories  of  service? 

The  method  used  to  determine  the  answer  to  each  of  these  questions 
has  been  outlined  in  a  previous  section.  The  effect  of  applying  this 
method  to  the  situation  under  study  is  shown  in  the  exhibits  that  are 
attached  to  this  section.  In  these  exhibits  we  show  the  anticipated 
distribution  of  cases  immediately  after  the  realignment  and  the  staff 
that  we  suggest  is  necessary  to  service  these  cases. 

The  amount  and  type  of  equipment  required  and  the  space  that 
must  be  provided  are  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  size  and  type 
of  staff  needed  by  each  of  the  Societies. 

The  size  and  type  of  staff  depend  in  turn  on  the  number  of  case¬ 
workers  required  for  each  category  of  work,  since  the  number  of  case¬ 
workers  determines  the  size  of  both  the  supervisory  staff  and  the 
administrative  staff.  We  discuss  in  this  section  the  requirements  of 
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the  three  Societies  with  respect  to  staff,  equipment  and  space,  dealing 
with  each  requirement  separately. 

Staff 


Exhibits  1  and  2  at  the  end  of  this  section  show  the  method  used 
to  determine  the  number  of  caseworkers  needed  for  each  of  the  Societies, 
after  giving  effect  to  the  realignment  of  jurisdictions  and  the  transfer 
of  cases.  The  staff  requirements  shown  on  these  exhibits  are  based  on 
the  standard  caseload  for  each  category  of  work  discussed  in  a  previous 
section.  This  standardization  of  caseloads  has  the  unfortunate  effect, 
however,  of  obscuring  the  relationship  that  might  be  expected  to  exist 
between  the  number  of  cases  added  to  a  Society’s  load  in  a  particular 
area  of  service  and  the  number  of  caseworkers  that  we  propose  should 
be  added.  New  workers  may  be  needed  to  bring  a  Society’s  average 
caseload  per  worker  down  to  the  standard  recommended  for  all 
Societies  as  well  as  take  care  of  the  new  cases. 

Exhibits  3  to  5  show  the  total  staff  that  we  believe  will  be  required 
by  each  Society,  after  taking  into  account  the  number  of  caseworkers 
needed  for  each  category  of  work  and  the  requirements  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  structures  that  we  have  proposed  for  each  Society  in  a  previous 
section.  We  also  show  the  staff  that  has  been  approved  for  each 
Society  in  its  1956  budget,  although  a  number  of  these  positions  had 
not  been  filled  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report.  If  any  of  these 
positions  remain  unfilled  at  the  time  of  the  changeover,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  these  to  the  list  of  additional  staff  required  by  the 
realigned  Societies,  to  determine  the  total  requirements  of  the  Societies 
in  terms  of  new  staff.  As  a  result  of  comparing  the  staff  required  and 
the  staff  available,  we  are  able  to  show  on  Exhibits  3  to  5  the  additional 
positions  that  will  have  to  be  filled  in  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  the 
surplus  staff  available  from  the  York  County  Society  to  fill  them. 

A  review  of  the  overall  staff  requirements  discloses  that  there  will 
be  approximately  80  positions  unfilled  in  all  three  Societies,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  65  members  of  the  staff  no  longer  needed  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  who  may  be  available  to  fill  them.  We  say  “may  be  available”, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  enter  into  and  complicate 
the  picture  at  this  point.  Among  them  are  the  possibility  that  there 
may  not  be  anyone  amongst  the  surplus  staff  who  is  qualified  or  who 
wishes  to  apply  for  a  given  vacant  position,  as  well  as  the  possibility 
that  there  are  a  number  of  the  present  staff  of  the  York  County  Society 
who  have  other  plans  for  the  future  and  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to  the 
staff  of  either  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
the  vacancies  will  be  in  the  Catholic  Society,  who  require  Catholic 
social  workers,  whereas  there  are  very  few  Catholic  workers  on  the 
staff  of  the  York  County  Society. 
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Even  if  all  the  surplus  staff  were  available  to  fill  the  vacant  posi¬ 
tions,  there  would  still  be  15  more  staff  needed  after  realignment  than 
before,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cases  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  changeover  will  be  the  same.  There  are  three 
principal  reasons  why  this  is  the  case: 

(1)  The  standard  caseload,  decided  upon  as  a  reasonable  level  at 
which  the  average  or  normal  caseworker  can  provide  adequate 
although  not  necessarily  the  optimum  amount  of  service  to  his 
clients,  is  lower  in  some  categories  of  work  and  in  some 
Societies  than  the  present  average  caseload  per  worker.  This 
means  that  more  staff  will  be  required  to  look  after  the  same 
number  of  cases  if  these  standards  are  adopted. 

(2)  We  are  proposing  that  a  number  of  new  supervisory  and  con¬ 
sultative  positions  should  be  established  in  the  Toronto  Society, 
to  give  direction  and  co-ordination  to  the  decentralized  activities 
of  this  Society.  This  is  one  of  the  costs  of  bringing  the  client 
and  the  worker  closer  together  through  branch  offices  and  of 
providing  better  service  to  the  community. 

(3)  We  are  also  proposing  certain  new  supervisory  and  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  in  the  Catholic  Society,  to  relieve  the  Executive 
Director  and  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  excessive  load  that  both  of  them  are  carrying,  as  well  as 
provide  the  staff  services  that  the  size  of  the  Society  will  then 
warrant. 

In  order  to  develop  estimates  on  staff  requirements  in  each  of  the 
Executive  and  Supervisory,  Casework  and  Office  staff  categories,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  staff  of  the  York  County  Society  will 
be  available  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  they  are  qualified  to  fill  in  the 
Metropolitan  Societies.  While  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
assumption  is  necessarily  valid,  we  also  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  actual  number  of  the  York  County  Society  staff  who  will  be  willing 
to  transfer  when  the  changeover  takes  place.  Thus,  when  this  date  is 
reached,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  list  of  staff  needed  by  the 
two  Metropolitan  Societies,  any  additional  staff  requirements  arising 
out  of  the  disinclination  of  surplus  York  County  Society  staff  to  transfer 
to  these  Societies. 

Executive,  Senior  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Staff  (The  Toronto 
Society):  Assuming  that  Catholic  workers  will  wish  to  fill  the  vacancies 
at  the  Catholic  Society,  there  will  be  nine  positions  at  the  executive, 
senior  administrative  and  supervisory  level  to  be  filled  in  the  Toronto 
Society  as  follows: 
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1  Assistant  Executive  Director 

3  Branch  Directors 

1  Training  and  Personnel  Director 

2  Child  Care  Supervisors 

1  Adoption  Supervisor 

1  Family  Services  Supervisor. 

Under  our  previous  assumption,  all  surplus  supervisory  staff  of 
the  York  County  Society  will  be  available  to  fill  these  positions,  or  to 
fill  supervisory  positions  in  the  Toronto  Societies  made  vacant  by 
promoting  the  present  incumbents  into  one  or  more  of  the  senior 
positions  listed  above.  Since  there  will  be  seven  York  County  Society 
supervisors  available  after  the  position  of  Casework  Supervisor  in  the 
continuing  York  County  Society  has  been  filled,  it  should  be  possible  to 
fill  the  vacancies  listed  above  from  the  present  supervisory  personnel 
of  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  York  County  Society  by  promoting  two 
caseworkers  to  supervisory  positions. 

Casework  Staff:  At  the  caseworker  level  we  have  assumed  that 
surplus  social  work  staff  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  service  categories 
with  the  exception  of  infant  care,  without  regard  for  the  category  in 
which  they  were  serving  up  to  the  time  of  the  changeover.  While  this 
may  not  be  the  most  desirable  arrangement  from  a  social  work  point  of 
view,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  feasible  one  in  view  of  the  present 
shortage  of  social  workers  and  the  desire  to  provide  job  opportunities 
for  all  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  no  longer  needed 
in  their  present  positions.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  present 
caseworkers  in  the  Toronto  Society  can  be  changed  from  one  category 
of  service  to  another,  in  order  to  make  room  in  a  particular  category 
for  a  York  County  Society  worker  who  has  a  special  aptitude  for  that 
type  of  work.  We  have  also  assumed  that  seven  social  workers  (includ¬ 
ing  one  supervisor)  and  possibly  the  Executive  Director  of  the  present 
York  County  Society  will  be  willing  to  remain  with  the  continuing 
York  County  Society,  at  least  until  it  has  become  re-established  and 
replacements  can  be  found. 

In  the  infant  care  category  there  will  be  vacancies  for  four  infant 
care  workers  at  the  Toronto  Society  and  one  at  the  Catholic  Society. 
Since  there  will  be  five  infant  care  workers  available  from  the  York 
County  Society  there  would  be  no  problem  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  five  workers  is  Catholic.  Thus,  unless  there  is  a 
Catholic  worker  taken  on  in  the  infant  care  section  of  the  York  County 
Society  before  the  changeover  date,  or  the  Catholic  Society  revises  its 
policy  with  respect  to  employing  only  Catholic  social  workers,  it  would 
appear  that  there  will  be  one  surplus  infant  care  worker  from  the  York 
County  Society  while  the  Catholic  Society  will  need  to  recruit  one  infant 
care  worker  for  its  staff. 
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In  the  other  categories  of  service,  Exhibits  3  and  4  show  vacancies 
for  25  social  workers  in  the  Toronto  Society.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
two  vacancies  created  by  promotions  to  fill  the  supervisory  positions 
discussed  previously.  To  fill  these  27  positions  there  will  be  30  surplus 
social  workers  (excluding  infant  care)  from  the  York  County  Society, 
as  shown  on  Exhibit  5.  However  three  of  these  30  are  Catholic  and, 
unless  they  have  a  definite  preference  for  working  in  a  non-Catholic 
Society,  would  be  available,  it  is  hoped,  to  fill  some  of  the  twelve 
social  work  (casework,  administrative  and  supervisory)  vacancies  shown 
on  Exhibit  5  for  the  Catholic  Society.  In  this  case  there  would  be  27 
surplus  workers  to  fill  the  27  vacancies  in  the  Toronto  Society. 

The  net  position  as  far  as  social  workers  are  concerned  then,  unless 
some  of  the  staff  engaged  by  the  York  County  Society  between  now  and 
the  changeover  are  Catholic,  is  that  there  will  be  sufficient  staff  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  Toronto  Society  but  there  will  be  nine  vacancies 
for  social  workers  in  the  Catholic  Society.  However,  this  Society  is 
engaging  a  number  of  social  workers  this  year  to  undertake  a  special 
project  in  home  finding,  and  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  at  least 
some  of  these  would  be  available,  when  this  project  ends,  to  fill  the  nine 
vacancies  that  will  be  created  by  the  changeover. 

Office  Staff:  In  determining  the  requirements  of  the  realigned 
Societies  with  respect  to  office  staff,  we  have  disregarded  the  question 
of  religion  and  assumed  that  the  York  County  Society  surplus  staff 
would  be  available  to  fill  vacancies  in  comparable  work  in  either  of  the 
Metropolitan  Societies.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption  the  following 
table  shows  the  anticipated  situation  with  respect  to  office  staff. 

OFFICE  STAFF 

Surplus 


Staff 

York 

Additional  Staff  Required 

From 

York 

Staff 

County 

Society 

Toronto 

Catholic  Metropolitan 

County  Still 

Staff 

Society 

Society 

Societies 

Society 

Re- 

Still 

Position 

(Ex.’s  3  &  4) 

(Ex.  5) 

Combined 

(Ex.  6) 

quired 

Surplus 

Office  Supervisor  . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Stenographic  Supervisor  .. 

1 

1 

1 

Secretary  . 

4 

1 

5 

5 

Stenographer  . 

Receptionist-Switchboard 

8 

2 

10 

10 

Operator  . 

2 

2 

2 

Accounting  Clerk  . 

3 

3 

Office  Clerk  . 

1 

1 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  there  will  still  be  vacancies  in  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  for  three  office  supervisory  positions  and  five 
secretaries.  Eventually,  after  the  Societies  have  become  established  in 
their  new  areas,  the  total  number  of  clerical  positions  required  can  be 
reduced  by  three  accounting  clerks  and  one  office  clerk  (as  shown  on 
the  previous  table)  as  well  as  one  statistical  clerk  and  three  seam- 
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stresses  (as  shown  on  Exhibit  3).  This  eventual  reduction  will  be  made 
possible  by  methods  improvements  suggested  in  this  report  in  the 
accounting  and  statistical  areas.  However,  for  a  period  after  the  re¬ 
alignment,  and  until  the  revisions  that  we  are  proposing  in  the  account¬ 
ing  systems  have  been  approved  and  implemented,  the  Toronto  Society, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Catholic  Society  will  need  more  accounting 
staff.  Thus  there  should  be  positions  available  for  the  York  County 
Society’s  clerical  staff  after  the  realignment.  From  then  on,  normal 
turnover  in  the  Accounting  Department  should  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  in  staff  made  possible  by  methods  improvements.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  for  the  continuing  York  County  Society  to  recruit  in 
their  new  location  one  secretary,  one  accounting  clerk,  one  office  clerk 
and  two  stenographers. 

Special  Services  Staff:  For  the  provision  of  psychological  services  to 
the  increased  number  of  childen  that  will  be  in  the  care  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Societies,  we  suggest  the  addition  of  a  psychologist  to  the  staff  of 
each  of  these  Societies,  with  the  possibility  of  one  of  these  being  the  sur¬ 
plus  psychologist  from  the  York  County  Society.  Medical  Clinics  can  be 
arranged  at  the  branches,  thus  relieving  the  present  situation  in  the 
Toronto  Society,  where  clinical  facilities  are  being  taxed  to  their 
capacity.  The  panel  of  doctors  serving  the  children  in  their  foster 
homes,  as  well  as  clinics,  will  have  to  be  increased  to  cover  the  greater 
area  included  in  the  new  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies. 

Institutional  and  Custodial  Staff:  We  have  not  dealt  with  the 
question  of  institutional  staff  since,  in  the  case  of  the  Toronto  Society, 
the  acquisition  of  York  Cottage  would  meet  their  requirements  and 
leave  a  small  reserve  capacity  for  future  expansion.  The  requirements 
of  the  Catholic  Society,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  until 
the  results  of  the  current  home  finding  project  have  been  ascertained. 
It  may  well  be  that  if  the  project  is  successful,  this  Society  will  have 
sufficient  overall  institutional  capacity  in  its  present  institutions. 

We  have  also  disregarded  the  question  of  custodial  staff,  which 
may  be  required  if  either  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  constructs  new 
buildings  rather  than  renting  space.  If  this  is  the  case  the  necessary 
staff,  which  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  building,  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  staff  requirements  shown  above. 

Summary:  In  summary,  the  anticipated  net  staff  position  in  the 
three  Societies,  after  the  York  County  Society  staff  have  transferred, 
will  be  as  indicated  in  the  table  that  follows  this  paragraph.  Executive, 
senior  administrative  and  supervisory  social  work  positions  are  not 
shown,  on  the  assumption  that  these  can  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of 
the  social  workers  and  the  vacancies  will  therefore  exist  at  the  lower 
level.  Although  we  show  three  seamstresses  as  being  surplus  in  this 
table,  whether  this  is  the  case  will  depend  on  whether  the  suggestions 
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contained  in  a  later  section  of  our  report  on  Clothing  Purchases  are 
adopted.  In  this  later  section  we  point  out  that  the  Toronto  Society 
are  losing  money  rather  than  saving  it,  through  their  policy  of  making 
infant  clothes  instead  of  buying  them  ready  made,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  making  of  these  articles  of  infant  wear  should  be  discontinued. 


SUMMARY  OF  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 


Type  of  Staff 


Toronto  Society  Catholic  Society 
Required  Surplus  Required  Surplus 


Psychological  . 

Infant  Care  Workers  . . . 

Social  Workers  . 

Supervisory 

Office  Positions .  3 

Secretarial 

and  Stenographic .  4 


Clerical  .  1 

Seamstresses  .  3 

7  4 


1 

1 

9 


1 


12 


York 

County  Society 
Required  Surplus 


1 


3 

2  4 


5 


5 


Thus  the  Societies  will  require  twenty-four  additional  staff  and  have 
eight  of  their  present  positions  that  can  eventually  be  eliminated 
through  the  methods  improvements  mentioned  earlier.  These,  together 
with  the  Infant  Care  Worker  shown  as  surplus  in  the  above  table,  when 
subtracted  from  the  twenty-four  additional  staff  give  a  net  difference 
of  fifteen  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Equipment 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of  equipment  for  the  new 
staff  taken  on  by  the  Metropolitan  Societies  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
alignment  will  be  a  major  problem,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
equipment  needed  will  be  available  from  the  York  County  Society. 

An  inventory  taken  by  the  York  County  Society  at  October  31st, 
1955,  showed  the  major  pieces  of  furniture  and  equipment  listed  in  the 
table  below.  In  addition,  a  number  of  new  items  have  been  bought 
since  October  31st,  1955,  and  it  is  planned  to  buy  certain  other  items 
before  the  end  of  1956.  These  are  shown  in  the  table,  together  with  the 
total  inventory  of  furniture  and  equipment  that  it  is  expected  the  York 
County  Society  will  have  at  the  end  of  1956. 


MAJOR  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY 
THE  YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETY 


Inventory  at 

Bought,  or  Planned  to  Buy 

October  31, 

Between  October  31,  1955 

Estimated  Inventory  at 

1955 

and  December  31,  1956 

December  31,  1956 

1 

1  Microfilm  Reader 

1 

1  Postage  Meter 

1 

1  Duplicating  Machine 

1 

1  Calculating  Machine 

5 

5  Dictating  Machines 

6 

6  Transcribing  Machines 

18 

2 

20  Typewriters 

35 

35  Steel  Desks 

35 

6 

41  Wooden  Desks 

19 

19  Wooden  Tables 

17 

17  Arm  Chairs 

114 

5 

119  Wooden  or  Steel  Chairs 

39 

1 

40  Filing  Cabinets 

14 

1 

15  Automobiles 
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In  order  to  determine  the  actual  requirements  of  each  of  the  three 
Societies  for  new  furniture  and  equipment  after  the  realignment,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  not  only  what  they  will  require  for  their  new  staff, 
but  also  the  portion  of  the  furniture  and  equipment  presently  owned  by 
the  York  County  Society  to  which  they  will  be  entitled,  by  reason  of 
their  taking  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  cases  presently  serviced  by 
this  Society. 

We  believe  that  the  most  equitable  apportionment  of  the  furniture 
and  equipment  owned  by  the  York  County  Society,  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  caseworkers  needed  by  the  Metropolitan  Societies 
to  service  the  York  County  Society’s  cases  transferred  to  them  and  by 
the  continuing  York  County  Society  to  service  the  cases  remaining  in 
its  jurisdiction. 

To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the  estimated  number 
of  cases  in  each  category  of  service  that  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Societies,  as  well  as  those  remaining  in  the  continuing 
York  County  Society  at  December  31,  1956.  We  also  show  the  number 
of  caseworkers  needed  to  look  after  these  cases,  based  on  the  standard 
caseloads  that  have  been  suggested  in  another  section  of  this  report. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETY’S  CASES 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 

Society  Society  Society  Total 

Category  Standard 

of  Service  Caseload  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers 


Child  Care  . 

42 

203 

4.8 

Infant  Care  . 

50 

161 

3.2 

Homefinding  . 

275 

364 

1.3 

Agency  Adoption 

65 

260 

4.0 

Private 

Adoption  . 

150 

645 

4.3 

Protection  . 

50 

294 

5.9 

Unmarried 
Mothers  . 

35 

173 

5.0 

Putative 

Fathers  . 

265 

146 

.5 

Official 

Guardian  . 

285 

285 

1.0 

Expressed  as  a  % 
Total  Workers 

of 

2,531 

30.0 

69% 

44 

1.0 

69 

1.7 

316 

7.5 

77 

1.6 

21 

.4 

259 

5.2 

121 

.5 

90 

.3 

575 

2.1 

38 

.6 

51 

.8 

349 

5.4 

60 

.4 

55 

.4 

760 

5.1 

62 

1.2 

61 

1.2 

417 

8.3 

67 

1.9 

27 

.8 

267 

7.7 

44 

.2 

20 

.1 

210 

.8 

— 

— 

50 

.2 

335 

1.2 

513 

7.4 

444 

5.9 

3,488 

43.3 

17%  14%  100% 


Thus  we  believe  it  would  be  equitable  if  the  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  York  County  Society  were  apportioned  amongst  the  three 
Societies  on  the  basis  of  69%  to  the  Toronto  Society,  17%  to  the  Catholic 
Society  and  14%  to  the  York  County  Society.  However,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  each  category  of  furniture  and  equipment  should  be 
shared  on  exactly  this  basis,  since  one  Society  may  have  a  greater 
need  for  certain  items  and  a  lesser  need  for  other  items  than  the 
other  Societies.  A  method  of  apportioning  these  and  the  other  assets 
of  the  York  County  Society  is  suggested  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 
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For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  probable  equipment  requirements  of 
each  of  the  Societies,  however,  we  will  assume  that  the  different  items 
of  furniture  and  equipment  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
percentages.  We  will  also  assume,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  that  the 
personnel  of  both  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  provided  for  in  their 
respective  1956  budgets,  have  been  furnished  with  the  equipment  that 
they  need  for  their  work.  Thus  the  requirements  set  out  below,  with 
respect  to  furniture  and  office  equipment,  are  for  the  continuing  York 
County  Society  and  the  new  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  In  the 
case  of  automobiles  and  dictating  equipment,  we  have  dealt  with  the 
requirements  of  each  Society  as  a  whole  and  on  a  uniform  basis  rather 
than  with  respect  to  just  the  new  staff. 


Automobiles?  The  question  of  the  car  requirements  of  the  three 
Societies  after  realignment,  and  the  best  method  of  meeting  these 
requirements,  is  discussed  fully  in  a  later  section  of  our  report  entitled 
“Transportation”.  In  that  section  we  show  that  in  order  to  bring  both 
of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  up  to  the  standard  of  “car-time  allowances” 
now  provided  by  the  Toronto  Society  to  its  caseworkers,  as  well  as 
provide  for  the  increase  in  staff  brought  about  by  the  realignment,  the 
Toronto  Society  would  need  eight  additional  cars  and  the  Catholic 
Society  four  more  cars.  We  also  suggest  in  that  section  that  each 
Society  should  have  one  car  that  is  not  scheduled  and  that  can  be  used 
for  emergencies,  by  the  executive  staff,  and  as  a  replacement  when  one 
of  the  scheduled  cars  is  being  serviced.  This  would  make  the  total 
additional  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  nine  cars  for  the 
Toronto  Society  and  five  cars  for  the  Catholic  Society. 


On  the  basis  of  the  York  County  Society  having  six  caseworkers 
after  the  realignment,  we  show  that  if  30%  of  these,  or  roughly  two 
of  them,  drive  their  own  cars  as  at  present,  the  other  four  workers 
will  require  two  cars  to  enable  them  to  spend  one  half  of  their  time 
visiting  their  cases.  If  the  York  County  Society  is  provided  with  the 
spare  car  suggested  above,  there  would  be  twelve  cars  left  out  of  the 
fifteen  that  this  Society  presently  owns.  If  the  fifteen  cars  were 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  arrived  at  in  the  previous 
table,  and  compared  with  the  requirements  of  each  Society,  the  follow¬ 
ing  picture  would  emerge.: 


NET  NEW  CAR  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Additional  cars  required  after  realignment  .  9  5 

15  cars  of  the  present  York  County  Society  apportioned 

on  basis  of  suggested  percentages  .  10  3 


3 

2 


Cars  still  required 


-1 


2 


1 


Thus  the  net  requirements  of  the  three  Societies  would  be  2  addi¬ 
tional  cars. 
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Dictating  Equipment:  Our  studies  of  the  use  made  of  dictating 
equipment  by  the  caseworkers,  indicates  that  the  provision  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  day  per  week  of  dictating  time  for  each  worker  should 
be  adequate.  This  means  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  one 
dictating  machine  for  every  ten  caseworkers.  However,  workers  are 
sometimes  forced  to  miss  their  scheduled  dictating  time,  so  that  some 
extra  provision  has  to  be  made  for  these  workers  to  catch  up. 

If  the  ratio  of  ten  workers  to  one  machine  is  applied  to  the  number 
of  caseworkers  that  it  is  anticipated  will  be  on  the  staffs  of  the  three 
Societies  after  the  changeover,  the  following  table  shows  the  require¬ 
ments  for  each  Society: 

NET  NEW  RECORDER  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 

Toronto  Catholic  York  County 


Society 

Society 

Society 

Number  of  caseworkers  . 

127 

53 

6 

Number  of  recorders  needed 

12.7 

5.3 

.6 

Add  50%  provision  for  peak  loads,  catching 

up, 

etc. .. 

6.3 

2.7 

.3 

Total  estimated  requirements  . 

Number  of  recorders  presently  owned  that 

are 

avail- 

19 

8 

1 

able  for  use  of  caseworkers  . 

21 

5 

Additional  equipment  required 

5  Recorders  of  the  York  County  Society  apportioned 

-2 

3 

1 

on  basis  of  previous  percentages  . 

3 

1 

1 

Additional  equipment  still  required  . 

-5 

2 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Toronto  Society  would  have  5  more 
recorders  than  they  need,  while  the  Catholic  Society  would  still  need 
2  more.  Thus  once  again,  in  total  the  equipment  available  should  be 
greater  than  the  equipment  required.  The  above  figures  do  not  include 
the  requirements  of,  or  present  provision  for,  the  executive,  supervisory 
or  senior  administrative  staff,  where  the  dictation  is  of  a  much  more 
sporadic  nature,  and  where  the  requirements  are  at  least  partly  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  individual’s  preference  for  dictating  on  dictating  equip¬ 
ment  or  to  a  secretary  or  stenographer. 

As  far  as  transcribers  are  concerned,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  detailed  study  of  the  load  passing  through  the  transcribers 
in  order  to  determine  accurately  how  many  were  needed.  This  is  a 
service  that  is  sometimes  carried  out  free  of  charge  by  the  suppliers 
of  dictating  equipment.  However,  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  often  used  to 
determine  the  number  of  transcribing  units  needed  is  four  belts  per 
unit  per  day.  The  maximum  number  of  belts  transcribed  in  the  Toronto 
Society  in  any  of  the  last  few  months  has  been  1,200,  although  the 
monthly  average  is  slightly  lower  than  that  figure.  Thus,  on  the  basis 
of  four  belts  per  transcriber,  1,200  belts  would  require  approximately 
300  transcriber  days  per  month.  Using  an  average  of  22  working  days 
in  a  month,  this  would  require  fourteen  transcribers.  Since  approxi¬ 
mately  92  workers  used  the  dictating  equipment  in  these  months,  we 
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can  establish  a  rough  ratio  of  6V2  workers  per  transcriber.  While  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  belts  dictated  in  a  month  in  the  other 
Societies,  if  it  is  assumed  the  workers  in  each  Society  dictate,  on  the 
average,  approximately  the  same  amount,  the  ratio  of  one  transcriber 
for  every  6V2  workers  in  all  three  Societies  can  be  used.  From  these 
figures  the  position  of  each  Society  with  respect  to  transcribing  units 
can  be  established: 


NET  NEW  TRANSCRIBER  REQUIREMENTS  OF  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 


Toronto 

Society 

Catholic 

Society 

York  County 
Society 

Number  of  caseworkers  . 

.  127 

53 

6 

Number  of  transcribers  required  . 

Number  presently  used  to  transcribe 

workers’ 

.  20 

belts ....  22 

8 

5 

1 

Additional  transcribers  required  . 

6  transcribers  of  the  present  York 

County 

.  -2 

Society 

3 

1 

apportioned  on  basis  of  previous  percentages  .  4 

Additional  transcribers  still  needed  .  -6 

1 

2 

1 

Thus,  in  total,  the  transcribing  equipment  should  be  more  than 
adequate.  Since  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Toronto  Society  may  be  over-equipped  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
we  suggest  that  this  Society  should  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of 
having  its  dictating  system  surveyed  by  a  supplier  of  this  equipment. 

Typewriters?  The  new  personnel  that  will  require  typewriters  in 
each  of  the  Societies  after  changeover  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NET  NEW  TYPEWRITER  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  AFTER 

REALIGNMENT 


New  Staff  Requiring  Typewriters 
(Exhibits  3-5) 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Secretaries  .  4  1  1 

Stenographers  .  8  2  2 

Accounting  Staff  .  2 

Office  Supervisors  (probably  but  not  necessarily)  .  3  1 


15  4 

20  typewriters  available  at  the  present  York  County 

Society  apportioned,  on  basis  of  given  percentages  14  3 


5 

3 


Additional  typewriters  required 


1 


1 


2 


Thus  4  additional  typewriters  will  be  required. 


Desks  and  Tables:  New  personnel  that  will  require  desks  in  each 
of  the  Societies  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NET  NEW  DESK  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 

Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Social  Work  Staff  .  38  12  8 

Other  Staff  .  18  6  6 

Total  Staff  .  56  18  14 

76  desks  available  at  the  present  York  County  Society 

apportioned  on  basis  of  given  percentages  .  53  13  10 

Additional  desks  required  .  3  5  4 
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There  are  19  tables  available  at  the  York  County  Society.  These 
should  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  tables  needed  for  additional  clinic 
rooms,  waiting  rooms,  interviewing  and  dictating  rooms,  etc.  that  will 
be  required  by  the  three  Societies  after  the  realignment. 

Chairs:  The  new  personnel  shown  above  as  requiring  desks,  and 
who  will  also  require  chairs,  are: 

NET  NEW  CHAIR  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Total  staff  shown  above  as  requiring  desks  . 

136  armchairs  and  ordinary  chairs  available  at  the 
present  York  County  Society  apportioned  on  basis 
of  given  percentages  . 


56 


94 


18 


23 


14 


19 


Available  for  clinics,  waiting  rooms,  interviewing  and 

dictating  rooms,  etc .  38  5  5 

Filing  Cabinets:  We  did  not  study  each  Society’s  requirements 
with  respect  to  filing  cabinets,  on  the  assumption  that  these  require¬ 
ments  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  transferred  to  each 
Society. 

Summary:  In  summary,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of  equipment  to  the 
Societies,  as  they  will  be  constituted  after  the  realignment,  will  prove 
to  be  any  major  problem  or  that  the  realignment  itself  will  increase 
significantly  the  equipment  requirements.  In  fact  the  requirements 
shown  in  this  section  not  only  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the 
realignment  but  also  provide  for  a  slightly  higher  standard  of  service. 
This  would  result  from  lowering  the  present  average  caseload  per 
worker  in  some  categories  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Society,  providing  a  slightly  higher  ratio  of  equipment  to  each  worker. 

The  actual  requirements  of  the  realigned  Societies  as  shown  in  the 
previous  paragraphs  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

SUMMARY  OF  NEW  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

SOCIETIES  AFTER  REALIGNMENT 


Type  of  Equipment 


Additional  Requirements  After 
Apportionment  of  the  York 
County  Society’s  Equipment 
Toronto  Catholic  York  County 


Society  Society 


Cars  .  -2 

Dictating  Recorders  .  -5 

Dictating  Transcribers  .  -6 

Typewriters  .  1 

Desks  .  3 


3 

2 

2 

1 

5 


Society 

1 


2 

4 


Possible  methods  of  meeting  these  requirements  are  discussed  in 
the  next  section  of  this  report. 

Space 

The  space  provisions  that  we  suggest  in  this  section  for  the  various 
types  of  staff,  while  not  as  large  as  most  authorities  on  "office  layout” 
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consider  desirable,  are  slightly  larger  than  the  average  amount  of 
space  presently  being  provided  in  the  Toronto  Society  and  considerably 
larger  than  the  space  at  present  provided  in  the  Catholic  Society,  where 
it  is  recognized  that  the  staff  are  working  under  very  crowded  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  have  not  shown  the  space  requirements  for  the  Central  Branch 
and  Head  Office  of  the  Toronto  Society  because  there  will  be  about 
twenty  fewer  persons,  or  roughly  10%  less  staff,  in  the  building  on 
Charles  Street  after  the  realignment.  This  will  leave  more  space  than 
actually  will  be  needed  by  the  remaining  staff  but  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow  room  for  some  expansion  in  the  Central  Branch  until  the 
Western  Branch  is  started.  At  that  time  the  Toronto  Society  might 
well  be  in  a  position  to  vacate  and  rent  one  floor  of  its  present  Head 
Office  Building. 

Our  estimates  of  the  space  requirements  for  the  Catholic  and  York 
County  Societies  and  the  two  proposed  branches  of  the  Toronto  Society 
are  set  out  in  the  table  on  Exhibit  6.  The  space  requirements  shown  in 
this  table  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  corridors,  washrooms,  vault, 
etc.,  or  for  the  storing  of  clothing.  The  space  needed  for  these  will 
normally  vary  with  the  layout  of  the  building  in  which  the  offices  are 
situated.  In  the  branch  offices,  the  clinical  examination  room,  the 
clinical  waiting  area,  the  psychological  interviewing  room  and  the 
adoption  viewing  room  can  be  used  as  either  interviewing  or  dictating 
rooms  when  clinics  are  not  in  progress.  This  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  branches’  requirements  for  inter¬ 
viewing  and  dictating  rooms. 

To  provide  the  space  required  by  the  Toronto  Society’s  branches, 
we  recommend  that,  if  possible,  office  accommodation  should  be  rented 
in  the  areas  suggested  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report.  With  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  expanding  as  rapidly  as  it  is,  we  believe  that  the 
Toronto  Society  would  be  unwise  to  erect  its  own  branch  buildings  in 
what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  location. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  provision  of  office 
accommodation,  through  the  construction  of  an  office  building,  is  less 
expensive  in  the  long  run  than  the  renting  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
office  space  from  some  other  organization.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society,  where  the  cost  of  providing  space 
through  construction  of  an  office  building  does  not  have  to  make  any 
provision  for  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  building,  since  this 
is  normally  donated  capital.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  North  Branch 
of  the  Toronto  Society,  there  is  the  additional  advantage,  if  this  Society 
takes  over  the  Willowdale  property  (York  Cottage)  of  the  York  County 
Society,  that  the  property  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  small  office 
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building  and  thus  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  property  on  which  to  build 
would  be  eliminated. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  Societies  eventually  should  build 
their  own  offices  but  that,  if  possible,  the  construction  of  these  offices 
should  be  deferred  until  two  questions  have  been  answered.  We  further 
believe  that  these  questions  can  best  be  answered  after  the  Toronto 
Society  has  had  some  experience  in  solving  the  problems  of  branch 
administration  and  knows  more  about  the  probable  future  development 
of  the  areas  that  they  will  be  serving.  The  questions  are: 

(1)  What  is  the  best  possible  site  for  a  branch  office,  taking  into 
consideration,  with  respect  to  the  area  being  served,  the  nature 
of  the  services  required,  the  direction  of  the  probable  growth, 
the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  roads  and  public  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  traffic  problems,  etc? 

(2)  When  the  Catholic  Society  is  ready  for  a  branch  type  of 
operation,  would  it  be  better  for  each  Society  to  have  its  own 
branch  offices  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  or  would  it 
be  more  desirable  for  the  Societies  to  share  quarters  which 
might  then  become  known  to  the  public  as  a  Children’s  Aid 
Centre?  Under  this  latter  arrangement,  the  Societies  would 
probably  occupy  separate  quarters  in  the  same  building  but 
might  share  clinical  facilities,  conference  rooms,  parking  faci¬ 
lities,  caretaking  services,  etc. 

Although  we  believe  that  renting  office  space  for  the  branches  of 
the  Toronto  Society  would  be  the  preferable  course  until  the  above 
questions  are  answered,  there  is  a  possibility  that  suitable  space  cannot 
be  found  in  the  areas  that  we  believe  would  be  desirable  locations  for 
branch  offices.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  does  not  appear  that  suitable 
office  space  in  the  suggested  areas  will  be  available  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Toronto  Society  to  build 
branch  offices.  Under  these  circumstances,  probably  it  would  be  wise  to 
build  the  offices  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  considerably  enlarged 
if  it  were  decided  at  some  future  date  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
have  the  branch  offices  of  both  the  Metropolitan  Societies  at  the  one 
location. 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Society,  we  understand  that  consideration 
is  already  being  given  to  the  construction  of  a  new  headquarters.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  Society  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  the  space  requirements  arising  only  out  of  the  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  York  County  Society. 

We  have  informed  the  Clerk-Treasurer  of  York  County  in  a  letter 
dated  March  27th,  of  the  approximate  space  requirements  of  the  con- 
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tinuing  York  County  Society.  However,  we  did  not  provide  in  our 
estimate  of  the  space  requirements  for  this  Society,  any  space  in  which 
to  hold  Board  Meetings  or  large  staff  conferences,  on  the  assumption 
that  County  committee  rooms  would  be  available  for  this  purpose.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  sufficient  space  should  be  added  to  our  suggested 
requirements  to  provide  for  such  meetings. 

As  we  stated  previously,  the  requirements  shown  in  the  table  are 
minimal.  A  margin  should  be  allowed  in  each  case  to  permit  of  future 
expansion.  In  addition  the  table  shows  only  the  space  that  would  be 
required  if  this  space  were  completely  divisible  into  the  exact  number 
and  size  of  rooms  desired.  In  rented  quarters  this  will  seldom  be  the 
case,  so  that  some  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  space  that  is  not 
usable  in  the  most  efficient  possible  manner.  We  suggest  that  an 
allowance  of  around  10%  should  cover  both  these  factors.  In  the  case 
of  the  Northern  Branch,  it  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  family  services  will  eventually  be  provided  out  of  this 
branch,  and  this  will  require  some  additional  space  for  staff  to  provide 
these  services. 
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EXHIBIT  3 


TORONTO  CHILDREN’S  AID  AND  INFANTS’  HOMES 
ESTIMATED  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 
as  of  December  31st,  1956 
HEAD  OFFICE 


Executive  and  Administrative 
Staff 

Executive  Director  . 

Assistant  Executive  Director  . 

Comptroller  . 

Medical  Staff  . 

Dental  Staff  . 

Psychological  Staff  . 

Administrative  Assistant  . 

Volunteer  Secretary  . 

Casework  Consultant  . 

Courtwork  Consultant  . 

Court  Worker  . 

Training  and  Personnel  Director.. 
Institutional  Services  Director  .... 

Secretaries  . 

Stenographers  . 

Accountant  . 

Statistician  . 

Accounting  Clerks  . 

Statistical  Clerks  . 

Office  Services  Supervisor  . 

Receptionist  . 

Switchboard  Operators  . 

Mail  and  Filing  Clerks  . 

Building  Superintendent  . 

Custodial  Staff  . 

Clothing  Supervisor  . 

Seamstresses  . 


Estimated  Staff 
Required 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Part-time 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 


Additional 
Staff  Available  Positions 
per  1956  Budget  to  be  Filled 


1 

1 

Part-time 

4  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 


1 

3  1 

2 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
7 
1 
3 


Surplus 

Staff 


1 


3 


49 


48  5 
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TORONTO  CHILDREN’S  AID  AND  INFANTS’  HOMES 
ESTIMATED  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 
as  of  December  31st,  1956 
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PART  1 


EXHIBIT  5 

CATHOLIC  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY 
ESTIMATED  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 
as  of  December  31st,  1956 


Position 

Executive  Director  . 

Assistant  Executive  Director  . 

Comptroller  . 

Medical  Staff  . 

Psychological  Staff  . 

Administrative  Assistant  . 

Training  and  Personnel  Director  . 

Secretaries  . 

Accountant  . 

Statistician  . 

Accounting  and  Statistical  Clerks  . 

Office  Services  Supervisor  . 

Receptionist  . 

Switchboard  Operators  . 

Stenographers  . 

Mail  and  Filing  Clerks . 

Children's  Services  Director  . 

Child  Care  Senior  Supervisor  . 

Child  Care  Supervisors  . 

Child  Care  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

Infant  Care  Supervisor  . 

Infant  Care  Workers  (per  Ex.  2) . 

Homefinding  Supervisor  . 

Homefinding  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

Adoption  Supervisor  . 

Adoption  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

Family  Services  Director  . 

Protection  Supervisor  . 

Protection  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

Intake  Supervisor  . 

Intake  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

Unmarried  Parents  Senior  Supervisor  .... 

Unmarried  Parents  Supervisor  . 

Unmarried  Mothers  Workers  (per  Ex.  2) 
Putative  Fathers  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  .... 
Court  Worker  . 


Estimated 

Staff 

Additional 

Staff 

Available  per 

Positions  to 

Required 

1956  Budget 

be  Filled 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Part-time 

Part-Time 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

16 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

18 

15 

3 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

105 
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18 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  OF  YORK  COUNTY 
ESTIMATED  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 
as  of  December  31st,  1956 


Estimated 

Staff 

Additional 

Staff 

Available  per 

Positions  to 

Surplus 

Position 

Required 

1956  Budget 

be  Filled 

Staff 

Executive  Director  . 

1 

1 

Casework  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Psychologist  . 

1 

1 

Secretary  . 

1 

1 

Accountant  . 

1 

1 

Accounting  Clerk  . 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Clerical  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Stenographers  . 

2 

10 

2 

10 

Office  Clerk  . 

1 

1 

Switchboard  Operators  . 

2 

2 

Filing  Clerk  . 

1 

1 

Child  Care  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Child  Care  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

2 

4 

2 

Infant  Care  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Infant  Care  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  ... 

5 

5 

Adoption  Senior  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Adoption  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Adoption  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

2 

9 

7 

Unmarried  Parents  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Unmarried  Parents  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  1 

8 

7 

Protection  Senior  Supervisor  . . 

1 

1 

Protection  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Protection  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

1 

11 

10 

Homefinding  Supervisor  . 

1 

1 

Homefinding  Workers  (per  Ex.  2)  . 

....... 

4 

4 

14 

69 

6 

61 

ESTIMATED  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 
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EXHIBIT  6 


SECTION  X 

CAPITAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  OTHER  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Capital  Requirements 

The  capital  requirements  of  the  three  Societies  resulting  from  the 
realignment  of  jurisdictions  will  depend  on  the  increases  in  the  overall 
amount  of  equipment  and  accommodation  needed  by  the  staff  of  these 
Societies.  These  requirements  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Equipment 

In  the  previous  section  it  was  shown  that  the  combined  equipment 
of  the  Societies  should  be  almost  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Societies  after  realignment.  The  analysis  carried  out  in  this 
section  showed  the  following  situation: 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  AFTER  APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE 
YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETY’S  EQUIPMENT 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Net 

Type  of  Equipment 

Society 

Society1 

Society 

Requirements 

Cars  . 

.  -1 

2 

1 

2 

Dictating  Recorders  . 

.  -5 

2 

-■> 

-3 

Dictating  Transcribers  . 

.  -6 

2 

-4 

Typewriters  . 

.  1 

1 

2 

4 

Desks  . 

.  3 

5 

4 

12 

From  the  above  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  Society  re¬ 
quires  considerably  more  equipment  than  the  Toronto  Society  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  standard  enjoyed  by  the  latter  Society.  Thus  after  the 
apportionment  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  staff  of  the  York  County 
Society,  if  this  is  carried  out  on  the  basis  suggested  in  the  previous 
section,  it  would  appear  that  the  Toronto  Society  will  have  an  excess 
of  equipment,  in  terms  of  overall  dollar  value,  while  the  Catholic 
Society  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  York  County  Society  will  still  need 
additional  equipment.  However,  in  our  calculations  up  to  this  point  we 
have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  assets  of  the  York  County  Society 
represented  by  the  furniture  and  furnishings  of  York  Cottage.  We  are 
suggesting  in  another  section  that  the  Toronto  Society  should  take  over 
York  Cottage  and  operate  it  as  a  shelter  or  receiving  center.  If  this 
suggestion  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  the  Toronto  Society  will  need 
the  present  furniture  and  furnishings  of  York  Cottage,  so  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  offset  the  17%  interest  of  the  Catholic  Society  and  the 
14%  interest  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society  in  these  assets 
against  the  excess  of  cars  and  office  equipment  to  which  the  Toronto 
Society  will  be  entitled  after  the  apportionment. 

Thus,  while  the  capital  requirements  of  each  Society  with  respect  to 
equipment  are  very  difficult  to  estimate  before  the  assets  of  the  York 
County  Society  are  appraised  and  the  interest  of  each  Society  in  these 
assets  is  determined,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  overall  requirements  of 
the  Societies  will  be  any  greater  or  even  as  great  as  the  requirements 
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that  have  had  to  be  met  in  the  last  few  years  through  normal  expan¬ 
sion.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  procedure  suggested  in  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  “Provision  of  Capital  for  Normal  Expan¬ 
sion”  should  be  used  to  provide  the  capital  needed  for  any  additional 
equipment. 

Accommodation 

The  accommodation  requirements  are  more  complicated.  As  we 
stated  previously,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  County  of  York 
intends  to  make  available  to  the  continuing  York  County  Society 
sufficient  office  accommodation  for  the  Society’s  needs.  Thus  there 
should  be  no  problem  of  providing  capital  for  accommodation  purposes 
in  this  case.  The  Catholic  Society  definitely  needs  more  accommodation 
than  its  present  rented  offices  provide,  even  without  the  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  York  County  Society.  The  Toronto  Society  will  need 
more  office  space  after  the  realignment  and  we  have  proposed  that 
this  space  should  be  provided  in  the  form  of  branch  offices. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  office  space  needed  by  the  two  Metropolitan 
Societies,  if  they  are  not  able  to  rent  suitable  space,  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate,  since  the  type  of  construction,  the  location  of  the  property, 
etc.,  all  play  an  important  part  in  determining  this  cost.  If  we  use  the 
present  offices  of  the  Toronto  Society  as  one  yardstick,  we  find  that 
40,000  square  feet  of  space,  including  5,000  square  feet  of  basement, 
cost  approximately  $636,000  to  construct  in  1953,  excluding  property 
costs,  or  around  $15.90  per  square  foot.  Enquiries  amongst  local 
architects  indicate  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a  modest  office  building  of 
around  5,000  to  6,000  square  feet  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$15  per  square  foot.  Opinions  varied  as  to  the  cost  of  larger  buildings, 
such  as  the  Catholic  Society  would  require,  but  the  range  appeared  to 
be  from  $15  to  $20  per  square  foot.  For  purpose  of  our  estimates  we 
have  assumed  a  cost  of  $17.50  per  square  foot. 

Property  costs  are  even  more  difficult  to  estimate,  since  the  cost 
naturally  varies  a  great  deal  with  the  location  of  the  property.  On  the 
theory  that  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  does  not  need  to  have  its  offices  on 
a  main  traffic  artery  but  that  it  should  be  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  public  transportation,  we  have  made  a  few  general  enquiries  as  to 
the  cost  of  property  on  a  side  street  but  within  a  block  of  a  principal 
street,  such  as  Yonge  Street.  In  the  case  of  newer  areas,  such  as 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  zoning  restrictions  would  probably  necessitate 
building  on  a  main  street.  It  will  be  realized,  of  course,  that  with  such 
indefinite  specifications,  any  estimate  of  property  costs  must  of  necessity 
be  equally  indefinite.  However,  we  were  able  to  obtain  an  approximate 
range  of  $200  to  $300  per  foot  of  frontage  for  property  with  a  depth  of 
200  feet  on  Eglinton  Avenue  between  Victoria  Park  and  Kennedy  Road. 
In  the  downtown  area,  because  of  the  varying  lot  depths,  property 
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values  are  usually  quoted  on  a  square  foot  basis.  For  property 
within  a  block  of  Yonge  Street  between  College  Street  and  St.  Clair 
Avenue  we  obtained  a  range  of  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 

From  these  very  rough  estimates  of  building  costs  and  property 
costs,  we  can  proceed  to  develop  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital 
that  would  be  involved  in  building  branch  offices  for  the  Toronto  Society 
and  a  new  Head  Office  for  the  Catholic  Society.  In  the  previous  section 
we  estimated  the  office  space  required  by  the  Catholic  Society  and  the 
proposed  Eastern  and  Northen  Branches  of  the  Toronto  Society.  We 
suggested  that  a  10%  provision  for  future  expansion  be  allowed  and 
that  provision  also  be  made  for  additional  space  to  be  added  to  the 
same  building  if  required.  A  10%  margin  in  overall  space  would 
actually  provide  for  more  than  a  10%  increase  in  staff,  since  some  of 
the  space,  such  as  clinic  rooms,  conference  rooms,  waiting  areas,  etc., 
would  not  have  to  be  increased  proportionately. 

When  building  rather  than  renting  space,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  actual  office  space  required,  not  only  the  space  needed  for  corridors, 
washrooms,  stairs,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  added  when  renting,  but  also 
a  provision  for  the  heating  plant,  storerooms,  caretaker’s  office,  etc. 
Opinions  as  to  the  margin  that  should  be  added  varied  from  25%  to 
33%%,  so  that  we  have  used  30%  for  our  estimates.  Using  these  mar¬ 
gins,  the  space  required  for  the  Catholic  Society  and  the  Toronto 
Society’s  branches,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  providing  this  space 
through  the  erection  of  office  buildings  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  PROVIDING  SPACE  BY  CONSTRUCTING  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Toronto  Society 

Catholic  Society 

Eastern 

Northern 

Branch 

Branch 

Actual  space  required  as  per  Exhibit 

6  of  previous  section  . 

.  4,300  sq.  ft. 

3,280  sq.  ft. 

11,990  sq.  ft. 

Add  10%  margin  for  expansion  . 

430 

330 

1,200 

4,730 

3,610 

13,190 

Add  30%  margin  for  service  space  . 

.  1,420 

1,090 

3,910 

Total  space  required  . 

.  6,150  sq.  ft. 

4,700  sq.  ft. 

17,100  sq.  ft. 

Approximate  building  cost  per  sq. 

ft.  $15 

$15 

$17.50 

Estimated  cost  of  building  . 

. $92,250 

$70,500 

$299,250 

The  property  cost  for  the  Northern  Branch  would  depend  on  whether 
part  of  the  York  Cottage  property  would  be  available  as  a  site  and,  if  so, 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  between  the  Toronto  Society  and  the 
owners  of  the  property.  Due  to  the  lack  of  information  on  this  subject, 
we  have  not  taken  property  costs  into  our  calculations  in  connection 
with  the  Northern  Branch. 

Since  lot  depths  along  Eglinton  Avenue  East  are  around  200  feet,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  50-foot  frontage  to  provide 
ample  parking  space,  even  with  a  single  story  building.  Assuming  a 
cost  of  $250  per  foot,  the  lot  would  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $12,500. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Society,  if  we  assumed  that  the  office 
building  was  a  3-storey  building  as  is  the  case  in  the  Toronto  Society, 
it  would  occupy  roughly  6,000  square  feet.  If  we  allow  approximately 
twice  this  space  for  parking  and  grounds,  as  was  done  in  the  Toronto 
Society,  the  total  property  requirements  would  be  18,000  square  feet, 
or  a  lot  around  150  feet  by  120  feet.  On  the  basis  of  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $4.00  a  square  foot,  the  property  cost  would  be  $72,000. 

Thus  the  total  cost  for  the  Catholic  Society  would  be  around 
$371,000  and  for  the  Toronto  Society,  on  the  basis  of  $105,000  for  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  $70,000  for  the  Northern  Branch,  the  total  cost 
would  be  approximately  $175,000. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  renting 
suitable  space,  we  believe  that  the  Catholic  Society  should  defer  the 
erection  of  a  new  Head  Office  until  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether 
branch  offices  are  the  best  method  of  operation  for  a  Children’s  Aid 
Society  in  a  large  metropolitan  area.  With  the  growth  that  is  forecast 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  we  believe  that  a  branch  type  of  operation  is 
inevitable.  If  the  Catholic  Society  builds  a  Head  Office  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  staff  that  we  estimate  it  will  have  after  the 
realignment,  it  may  find  itself  in  the  same  position  as  the  Toronto 
Society  may  find  itself  after  the  Western  Branch  has  been  opened — ■ 
with  an  office  building  much  larger  than  it  requires.  Our  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  therefore  the  same  for  both  Metropolitan  Societies.  We  do  not 
believe  that  they  should  build  office  space  at  this  time  unless  it  is 
impossible  to  find  suitable  space  that  can  be  rented. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  we  have  made  some  very 
sweeping  assumptions  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  However,  without 
any  more  definite  information  on  which  to  base  our  estimates,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  these  assumptions  in  order  to  develop  even  a  rough 
indication  of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  building  program  of  this  magnitude. 

If  it  is  decided  to  build,  the  total  amount  involved,  according  to 
our  previous  estimates,  would  be  approximately  $546,000.  This  would  be 
made  up  of  around  $462,000  for  the  building  and  $84,000  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Since  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  Ontario  are  entitled  to  recover  “up 
to  25%’’  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings  from  the  Province,  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  could  obtain  up  to  $115,500  of  the  $462,000  from  this  source. 
This  would  leave  $430,500  to  be  raised  by  other  means.  There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  the  Societies  could  recover  up  to  25%  of  the  cost  of  the 
property  from  the  Province,  but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  definite 
information  on  this  point. 

Two  other  possible  sources  of  capital  are  the  properties  at  112  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  and  Willowdale,  presently  used  by  the  York  County 
Society  but  owned  jointly  by  the  County  of  York  and  the  twelve 
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municipalities,  excluding  the  City  of  Toronto,  that  make  up  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Willowdale  (York  Cottage) 
property  which  is  worth  approximately  $800  a  foot,  or  around  $120,000, 
is  actually  too  valuable  a  property  to  be  used  as  a  location  for  a 
shelter  or  receiving  home.  However,  unless  it  were  possible  to  find 
equally  suitable  accommodation  for  the  children  that  it  is  proposed  to 
house  in  York  Cottage,  in  a  less  valuable  location,  the  cost  of  building 
such  accommodation  on  another  site  would  probably  use  up  most  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  property.  In  addition,  it  would  then 
be  necessary  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  Northern  Branch  office  building. 
We  have  therefore  disregarded  this  property  as  a  potential  source  of 
revenue. 

The  St.  Clair  property,  on  the  other  hand,  will  no  longer  be  needed 
once  the  York  County  Society  has  moved  to  its  new  location  and  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  have  found  accommodation  for  their  enlarged 
staffs.  Because  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  St.  Clair  property,  its 
value  depends  entirely  on  whether  a  prospective  purchaser  can  use  this 
particular  shape  to  advantage.  We  understand  that  $2,000  a  foot  has 
been  offered  in  the  past  for  the  property,  which  has  a  110  foot  frontage. 
However,  this  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  what  the  property 
would  bring  now.  For  want  of  a  better  figure,  we  shall  use  $2,000  a 
foot  in  our  calculations,  which  would  make  the  property  worth  $220,000. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  interest  that 
the  County  of  York  has  in  both  properties  If  we  assume  that  the  St. 
Clair  property  is  worth  $220,000  and  the  Willowdale  property  $120,000, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  over  a  certain  portion  of  this  amount  to 
the  County  of  York. 

The  Special  Assets  Committee,  established  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  York  to  determine  the  relative  interest  of  the  12  suburban 
municipalities  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  of  the  continuing  County  of 
York  in  the  undistributed  assets  of  the  said  County,  has  established 
the  ratio  of  85  per  cent,  to  the  12  suburban  municipalities  and  15  per 
cent,  to  the  continuing  County  of  York.  On  this  basis  the  York  County 
Society  would  receive  15  per  cent,  of  $340,000.00  or  $51,000.00.  If  this 
came  out  of  the  $220,000.00  received  from  the  sale  of  the  St.  Clair 
property,  it  would  leave  $169,000.00  for  new  construction. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  construction  costs  of 
the  Metro  Societies,  if  they  decide  to  build,  that  can  be  attributed  to 
the  realignment  of  jurisdictions. 

We  have  estimated  in  a  previous  section  that  7.4  caseworkers  will 
be  necessary  to  service  the  Catholic  cases  transferred  from  the  York 
County  Society.  If  we  compare  this  figure  with  the  total  staff  of  53 
caseworkers  that  we  estimate  the  Catholic  Society  will  need  after 
realignment,  it  will  show  that  the  realignment  will  be  responsible  for 
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around  7.4/53  of  the  Catholic  Society’s  space  requirements.  Thus  the 
portion  of  the  costs  of  acquiring  new  space  that  could  be  said  to  be  due 
to  realignment  would  be  7.4/53  or  $371,000  or  $51,800. 

For  the  Toronto  Society  the  calculation  can  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  have  shown  in  a  previous  section  of  the  report  that  29.1 
caseworkers  will  be  necessary  to  service  the  cases  transferred  from  the 
York  County  Society.  In  this  prior  section  we  have  also  proposed 
branches  that  will  provide  space  for  43  of  the  Society’s  casework  staff. 
We  estimated  earlier  in  this  section  that  it  would  cost  approximately 
$175,000  to  build  the  branches  to  house  these  43  workers.  Thus  the 
portion  of  these  costs  due  to  the  realignment  would  be  29.1/43  x  $175,000 
or  $118,430.  On  this  basis  the  total  portion  of  the  construction  costs  due 
to  the  realignment  would  be  $51,800  plus  $118,430,  or  $170,230,  which  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  $169,000  that  would  remain  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  St.  Clair  property. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  property 
formerly  used  by  the  York  County  Society,  other  than  the  portion  due 
to  the  County  of  York,  rightfully  belongs  to  the  suburban  municipali¬ 
ties  presently  served  by  this  Society,  and  not  to  Metropolitan  Toronto 
as  a  whole,  since  they,  along  with  the  County  of  York,  originally  pur¬ 
chased  the  property.  While  this  is  no  doubt  true,  is  it  equally  true  that 
the  City  of  Toronto  has  contributed  at  least  $210,000  to  the  building 
costs  of  the  Toronto  Society  (including  the  former  Infant’s  Homes)  in 
the  past  ten  years.  We  therefore  believe  that  some  arrangement  could 
be  worked  out,  whereby  the  suburban  municipalities  could  use  the 
appreciation  on  their  investment  in  the  properties  occupied  by  the  York 
County  Society  to  match  this  contribution  of  the  City  of  Toronto.  We 
also  believe  that  this  $210,000,  already  contributed  to  the  building  costs 
of  the  Toronto  Society,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determin¬ 
ing  Metro’s  contribution  to  the  costs  of  the  new  building  contemplated 
by  the  Catholic  Society.  This  question  of  the  best  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  assets  and  the  property  used  by  the  York  County  Society  is 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Societies  decide  to  build,  the  requirements  for 
each  Society  can  be  worked  out  in  the  following  way: 

Toronto  Catholic 


Society  Society 

Approximate  capital  required  .  $175,000  $371,000 

Possible  25%  contribution  from  Province  towards  cost  of 

buildings  only  .  40,750  75,000 


Possible  contribution  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  pay  for 

portion  of  new  space  costs  due  to  realignment  .  118,430  51,800 


Capital  still  required  .  $  15,820  $244,200 


We  do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of  an  additional  $15,820  for  the 
Toronto  Society  would  be  a  problem.  In  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
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Society,  we  believe  that  a  capital  funds  campaign  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  whatever  portion  of  the  $244,200  was  left  after  Metropolitan 
Toronto  had  made  its  contribution. 

Once  again  the  assumptions  are  very  broad  and  the  figures  some¬ 
what  hypothetical.  On  the  other  hand  the  figures  have  been  used 
primarily  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  we  feel  can  still  be  followed,  if 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned,  once  the  true  figures  are 
known. 

Provision  of  Capital  for  Normal  Expansion 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  Societies  have  been  facing  during  this 
current  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  population  growth,  is  how  to 
provide  the  facilities  such  as  desks,  cars,  etc.,  required  by  new  workers, 
who  are  taken  on  staff  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  services  arising 
out  of  this  growth.  The  salaries  of  the  workers  and  the  cost  of  the 
supplies  used  by  them  can  be  included  in  the  operating  budgets  of  the 
Societies,  as  can  the  depreciation  charges  intended  to  provide  funds  to 
replace  the  assets  of  the  Societies  as  they  wear  out.  However,  no 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  Toronto  Societies  up  to  the  end  of  1955 
for  funds  to  purchase  these  assets  in  the  first  place,  other  than  out  of 
capital  funds,  which  in  some  Societies  have  been,  or  are  rapidly  being, 
exhausted. 

There  are  at  least  four  possible  ways  in  which  facilities  of  a  capital 
nature  can  be  provided  for  new  staff  in  the  Societies.  These  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Through  capital  funds  derived  from  private  donations,  bequests 
and  capital  funds  campaigns. 

(2)  By  renting  the  equipment  needed  and  charging  the  rent  as  an 
operating  expenditure. 

(3)  Through  funds  provided  by  a  bank  overdraft,  charging  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  overdraft  as  an  operating  expenditure  and  using 
the  funds  provided  by  depreciation  charges  included  in  the 
budget  to  pay  off  the  overdraft.  When  the  asset  has  to  be 
replaced  the  same  procedure  would  be  followed. 

(4)  By  including  the  cost  of  the  required  equipment  under  a  special 
heading  in  the  operating  budget  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  an 
operating  expense. 

The  principal  drawback  to  the  first  method  is  the  fact  that  dona¬ 
tions  and  bequests  have  not  been  enough  to  cope  with  the  extent  of  the 
expansion  that  the  Societies  have  been  faced  with  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  faced  with  for  a  number  of  years  to 
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come.  Capital  funds  campaigns  could  not  be  expected  to  make  up  the 
difference,  since  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  conduct  a  campaign  for 
funds  for  such  things  as  desks,  chairs  or  typewriters.  In  addition,  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  run  a  campaign  for  capital  funds  every  year 
or  even  every  few  years,  without  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
Community  Chest’s  campaign,  particularly  in  view  of  the  present  public 
antipathy  towards  private  campaigns. 

Renting  the  equipment  offers  advantages  where  the  Society’s  use 
of  the  equipment  is  greater  than  the  “normal  usage”  provided  for  in 
the  rental  charge  and  is  often  used  in  industrial  or  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  to  provide  cars  for  sales  or  service  staff.  The  cost  of 
“borrowing”  this  capital  is  quite  high,  however,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  rate  at  which  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  the  Societies  themselves 
could  borrow  the  money.  In  addition,  as  is  discussed  in  a  later  section 
of  this  report  entitled  “Transportation”,  as  far  as  cars  are  concerned, 
the  nature  of  the  Societies’  operations  does  not  permit  sufficient  mileage 
to  be  built  up  on  the  Societies’  cars  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  car  leasing 
service. 

The  third  alternative  is  simply  another  method  of  borrowing  capital 
and  the  cost  would  depend  on  each  Society’s  ability  to  borrow  money 
from  its  bank  at  a  favourable  rate.  The  new  method  of  budgetting 
adopted  by  the  Societies,  and  outlined  in  a  later  section  of  this  report, 
requires  them  to  finance  a  “Statutory  Deficit”  by  means  of  a  bank 
overdraft,  until  the  deficit  is  recovered  through  the  allowance  for  rate 
adjustment  in  the  per  diem  rate.  Thus  if  to  this  overdraft  there  were 
added  an  amount  to  cover  capital  purchases,  there  might  at  times  be  a 
considerable  strain  placed  on  the  Societies’  borrowing  power.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  an  overdraft  would  in  all  probability  be 
higher  than  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  Metropolitan  Toronto  could 
borrow  the  money. 

The  fourth  method  is  probably  the  least  expensive  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  from  a  long  range  point  of  view,  if  the  following  provision  is 
made.  When  a  municipality  provides  funds  to  a  Children’s  Aid  Society 
for  the  purchase  of  an  asset  and  then  funds  for  the  replacement  of 
that  asset,  if  it  is  decided  not  to  replace  the  asset  when  it  becomes 
worn  out,  the  replacement  funds  should  revert  to  the  municipality. 
This  situation  would  probably  only  arise  if  at  some  future  date  another 
agency  took  over  some  of  the  functions  presently  performed  by  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies,  or  in  some  other  fashion  the  Societies  reduced 
their  scale  of  operations. 

While  it  might  appear  at  first  as  if  the  municipality,  under  this 
method,  was  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  same  asset  twice, 
closer  examination  reveals  that  it  is  really  being  asked  to  pay  for  the 
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original  asset  and  then  to  provide  funds  for  the  replacement  of  that 
asset  when  this  becomes  necessary.  This  spreads  the  cost  of  replacing 
the  asset  over  a  number  years,  instead  of  requiring  the  municipality 
to  provide  for  the  total  cost  of  the  asset  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
placed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

If  the  cost  of  additional  assets  is  to  be  provided  by  current  operat¬ 
ing  funds,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  some  portion  of  this  cost 
should  be  included  in  the  per  diem  rate  for  the  succeeding  year.  Only 
in  this  way  could  the  cost  be  spread  over  all  the  municipalities  that 
are  supporting  a  given  Children’s  Aid  Society.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  might  raise  justifiable 
objections  to  paying  for  the  total  cost  of  an  asset  in  one  year,  when 
they  might  not  have  any  wards  cared  for  by  the  Society  in  future  years 
and  therefore  would  not  stand  to  derive  the  long  term  benefit  that  this 
plan  anticipates.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  additional  assets  should 
not  be  included  in  the  rate  and  it  would  therefore  be  up  to  the  granting 
agencies  to  cover  this  cost. 

However,  the  total  cost  of  using  an  asset  is  not  only  the  annual 
depreciation  charge,  which  is  intended  to  write  off  the  cost  of  the  asset 
over  its  useful  life,  but  also  the  cost  of  providing  the  capital  necessary 
to  buy  the  asset  in  the  first  place.  In  industrial  accounting  this  “cost” 
is  provided  for  in  the  profits  of  the  company  which  are  a  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  these  assets.  In  the  financial  structure  of  non-profit 
organizations,  there  is  usually  no  provision  for  a  return  on  invested 
capital  and  therefore  the  capital  must  be  donated — by  individuals  or 
through  campaigns.  Where  it  is  not  feasible  to  raise  capital  in  small 
amounts  by  this  method,  the  cost  of  providing  the  capital  which,  as  we 
stated  previously,  is  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  the  use  of  an  asset 
should,  in  theory  at  least,  be  borne  by  all  organizations  supporting  the 
Society,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  operating  expense. 

For  this  reason  the  second  and  third  methods  have  an  advantage 
over  the  fourth  method,  because  they  enable  the  cost  of  providing  the 
capital  represented  by  the  asset,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  using  the  asset, 
to  be  charged  into  the  rate  and  borne  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
granting  agencies  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

However,  in  view  of  the  long  term  advantages  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  we  recommend  that  the  fourth  method  be  adopted.  Thus, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  would  provide  sufficient  funds  in  its  annual  grant 
to  pay  for  additional  assets  (not  replacements  of  existing  assets)  agreed 
upon  as  being  necessary  to  maintain  the  services  of  a  Society  at  a  given 
level.  The  cost  of  these  assets  would  not  be  considered  an  operating 
expense,  even  though  it  was  being  included  in  the  budget,  and  would 
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not  be  included  as  an  expense  for  purposes  of  calculating  a  Society’s 
per  diem  rate. 

Allocation  of  the  York  County  Society's  Surplus  or  Deficit 

The  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  York  County  Society,  incurred  in  its 
last  year  of  operation  as  one  of  the  three  Societies  serving  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area,  should  not  be  carried  by  this  Society  into  its  next  year’s 
budget  and  per  diem  rate.  Because  of  the  greatly  reduced  scale  of 
operations  of  the  continuing  York  County  Society,  both  the  budget  and 
the  per  diem  rate  would  be  affected  out  of  all  proportion  and  the  County 
of  York  would  have  to  deal  with  a  surplus  or  deficit,  the  major  portion 
of  which  should  actually  be  the  responsibility  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

As  is  recognized  by  the  new  budget  and  monthly  statement  forms 
recently  adopted  by  the  Societies,  with  the  approval  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Community  Chest,  the  surplus  or  deficit  of  a  Children’s 
Aid  Society  is  actually  two  surpluses  or  deficits.  One,  known  as  the 
“statutory”  surplus  or  deficit,  is  incurred  in  the  care  of  wards,  where 
maintenance  is  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  municipalities  concerned. 
The  other,  called  a  “non-statutory”  surplus  or  deficit,  is  incurred  in 
the  provision  of  all  other  services  by  the  Society,  where  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  these  services  is  provided  principally  by  grants. 

When  the  amount  of  each  of  these  types  of  surpluses  or  deficits 
has  been  determined  for  the  last  year  in  which  the  York  County  Society 
operates  as  a  Metropolitan  Society,  we  suggest  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  on  this  basis.  The  statutory  surplus  or  deficit  should  be  allocated 
between  the  York  County  and  the  Toronto  Societies  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  wards  transferred  to  each  of  the  Toronto  Societies  and 
those  remaining  in  the  care  of  the  York  County  Society.  The  non-statu¬ 
tory  surplus  or  deficit  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  granting  agencies 
that  would  normally  have  dealt  with  such  surplus  or  deficit,  if  the 
realignment  had  not  taken  place,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  non-statutory  revenue  in  that  year. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Toronto  Societies  would  pay  to  or 
receive  from  the  York  County  Society,  the  amount  of  money  equivalent 
to  the  statutory  deficit  or  surplus  that  they  were  taking  over  from 
that  Society.  This  money  would  then  be  recovered  from  or  repaid  to 
the  appropriate  municipalities,  by  including  the  amount  in  the  “allow¬ 
ance  for  rate  adjustment”  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  per  diem 
rate  in  each  of  the  Societies. 

The  Per  Diem  Rate  of  the  York  County  Society 

Based  on  the  experience  of  other  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  the 
Province  that  are  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  York  County 
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Society  will  be  after  the  realignment,  the  per  diem  rate  of  this  Society 
may  be  lower  after  the  realignment.  However,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations  of  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  we  believe  that  the  York  County 
Society  will  have  no  choice  but  to  use,  in  its  first  year  of  operation  after 
the  realignment,  the  per  diem  rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  its  last 
year  of  operation  before  the  realignment.  Any  statutory  surplus  created 
in  this  fashion  will  then  be  returned  to  the  municipalities  in  the  follow' 
ing  year  through  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment.” 

Purchase  of  Services  During  Changeover 

We  have  suggested  in  a  previous  section  that  the  Toronto  Society 
should  supervise  all  the  cases  transferred  from  the  York  County  Society 
to  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  until  the  Catholic  Society  is  in  a  position 
to  absorb  the  cases  for  which  it  will  become  responsible.  During  this 
period,  when  the  Catholic  Society  will  be  finding  new  accommodation 
for  its  staff,  new  foster  and  adoption  homes  for  its  children  in  care, 
and  strengthening  its  internal  organization,  some  arrangement,  will 
have  to  be  made  so  that  the  Toronto  Society  will  be  recompensed  for 
the  work  that  it  is  doing  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Society. 

As  far  as  wards  are  concerned,  we  suggest  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  the  same  as  for  other  “wards  of  other  societies”  for  whom 
the  Toronto  Society  is  assuming  responsibility.  Thus  the  Toronto  Society 
would  bill  the  Catholic  Society  at  the  former’s  per  diem  rate  for  the 
days  service  given  to  Catholic  wards,  and  the  Catholic  Society  would  in 
turn  bill  the  appropriate  municipalities  for  these  days  service  at  its  own 
per  diem  rate. 

While  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  that  the 
Catholic  Society  should  pay  to  the  Toronto  Society  for  services  given  to 
Catholic  family  cases  during  this  interim  period,  for  the  reasons  out* 
lined  below  we  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Toronto  Society 
to  make  provision  in  its  1957  budget  for  service  to  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  cases  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  formerly  served  by  the 
York  County  Society.  Thus  the  Toronto  Society  would  absorb  the 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  such  services  and  would  not  bill  the 
Catholic  Society,  except  for  days  service  given  to  Catholic  wards, 
thereby  eliminating  the  analysis  of  cases,  calculations  and  accounting 
entries  required  by  the  alternative  method.  Our  reasons  for  recom¬ 
mending  the  latter  course  of  action  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Since  the  organizations  paying  for  services  other  than  those 
given  to  wards  are,  in  the  case  of  both  Societies,  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  Community  Chest  and  the  Province,  it  should  be  immaterial  to  these 
organizations  who  gives  the  service  to  the  Catholic  cases. 

2.  Because  the  York  County  Society  have  not  until  recently 
attempted  to  differentiate  in  their  case  statistics  between  Catholic  and 
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non-Catholic  cases,  it  might  be  quite  difficult  for  the  Toronto  Societies  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  budgetted  by  each  Society 
in  1957  for  the  family  service  work  taken  over  from  the  York  County 
Society.  It  would  be  much  simpler  if  the  Toronto  Society  budgetted  for 
all  this  work.  Then  the  information  developed  during  1957  by  this 
Society  as  to  the  distribution  of  service  between  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  cases  would  simplify  the  preparation  of  separate  budgets  for 
the  work  in  this  area  by  the  two  Metropolitan  Societies  for  1958. 

3.  If  each  Society  prepared  its  own  budget  for  the  provision  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  present  York  County  Society’s  cases  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  if  the  Toronto  Society  billed  the  Catholic  Society  for  such 
services,  it  would  be  necessary  in  estimating  both  budgets  to  forecast 
the  rate  of  transfer  of  cases  from  one  Toronto  Society  to  the  other 
during  1957.  If  this  forecast  proved  inaccurate,  it  would  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  budget  from  the  Society  which  had  less 
work  than  it  expected  to  the  Society  that  had  more. 

If  this  proposal  is  not  acceptable  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  either 
of  the  Societies,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  each  of  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  to  budget  for  their  own  cases  and  then  have  the 
Catholic  Society  pay  the  Toronto  Society  for  the  supervision  given  to 
Catholic  cases,  the  method  outlined  below  would  probably  be  the  fairest 
as  well  as  the  simplest  to  administer.  Each  month  the  active  Catholic 
cases  and  the  active  non-Catholic  cases  in  each  department  of  the 
Toronto  Society  would  be  divided  by  the  average  caseload  for  the 
v/orkers  in  that  department.  This  would  give  the  number  of  workers 
required  to  supervise  the  Catholic  cases  as  compared  to  non-Catholic 
cases.  It  would  eliminate  any  distortion  due  to  one  or  more  workers 
having  unusually  heavy  or  light  caseloads,  and  would  overcome  the 
problem  of  workers  who  were  supervising  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  cases. 

After  the  proportion  of  casework  time  required  by  Catholic  cases 
(other  than  Catholic  wards  which  would  be  billed  directly  to  the  Catholic 
Society)  as  compared  to  non-Catholic  cases  had  been  determined,  it 
would  be  possible  to  allocate  the  “non-statutory”  portion  of  the  Toronto 
Society’s  expenses  over  the  two  types  of  cases.  The  portion  of  the  non- 
statutory  expenses  represented  by  the  Catholic  cases  served  by  the 
Toronto  Society  out  of  the  St.  Clair  office  would  then  be  billed  to  the 
Catholic  Society.  This  would  be  a  fairer  method  than  trying  to  appor¬ 
tion  expenses  on  the  basis  of  cases  alone,  since  cases  in  different 
categories  of  service  require  varying  degrees  of  supervision  and  thus  of 
the  caseworkers’  time. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  ASSETS  USED  BY  THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  OF 

YORK  COUNTY 

After  the  continuing  York  County  Society  has  withdrawn  its  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  Metropolitan  Area,  it  will  no  longer  require  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  furniture,  equipment  and  other  assets  belonging  to 
the  present  York  County  Society.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deter¬ 
mine  some  method  of  apportioning  these  assets  among  the  Societies 
that  will  be  taking  over  the  present  caseload  and  staff  of  the  York 
County  Society.  The  capital  represented  by  the  assets  was  donated  in 
the  first  place  by  citizens  of  the  County  of  York  and  the  suburban 
municipalities  making  up  Metropolitan  Toronto,  to  provide  the  services 
of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  these  respective  areas.  It  would  therefore 
seem  logical  that  the  Societies  taking  over  the  services  in  these  areas 
should  also  take  over  the  assets,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  work 
assumed  by  each  Society  bears  to  the  work  assumed  by  the  others. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  trans¬ 
ferred  to  each  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  retained  by  the  York 
County  Society  makes  a  sound  basis  for  such  an  allocation  in  itself, 
since  cases  in  different  categories  of  service  require  different  amounts 
of  casework  time.  However,  if  the  number  of  cases  is  divided  by  the 
standard  caseload  for  each  category  of  service  that  is  suggested  in  a 
previous  section  of  this  report,  and  which  is  constant  for  all  three 
Societies,  the  resulting  figures,  which  represent  the  number  of  case¬ 
workers  that  would  be  needed  by  each  Society  to  service  these  cases,  are 
comparable  and  form  a  valid  basis  for  apportioning  these  assets. 

The  results  of  such  an  analysis  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  This 
table  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  a  previous  section  to  show  the  probable 
distribution  of  equipment  in  comparison  with  the  anticipated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Societies  after  realignment.  The  cases  are  those  which, 
according  to  the  figures  furnished  to  us  by  the  York  County  Society, 
would  have  been  transferred  if  the  realignment  had  taken  place  on 
August  31,  1955.  They  have  been  adjusted  by  the  anticipated  increase  in 
the  York  County  Society’s  services  in  1956  and  therefore  represent  the 
approximate  distribution  of  cases  as  of  December  31,  1956. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETY’S  CASES 
Toronto  Catholic  York  County 

Category  of  Standard  Society  Society  Society  Total 

Service  Caseload  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers  Cases  Workers 


Child  Care  .  42 

203 

4.8 

44 

1.0 

69 

1.7 

316 

7.5 

Infant  Care  .  50 

161 

3.2 

77 

1.6 

21 

.4 

259 

5.2 

Homefinding  .  275 

364 

1.3 

121 

.5 

90 

.3 

575 

2.1 

Agency  Adoption  65 

260 

4.0 

38 

.6 

51 

.8 

349 

5.4 

Private  Adoption  150 

645 

4.3 

60 

.4 

55 

.4 

760 

5.1 

Protection  .  50 

294 

5.9 

62 

1.2 

61 

1.2 

417 

8.3 

Unmarried 

Mothers  .  35 

173 

5.0 

67 

1.9 

27 

.8 

267 

7.7 

Putative 

Fathers  .  265 

146 

.5 

44 

.2 

20 

.1 

210 

.8 

Official 

Guardian  .  285 

285 

1.0 

— 

— 

50 

.2 

335 

1.2 

2,531 

30.0 

513 

7.4  444 

5.9 

3,488 

43.3 

Expressed  as  a%  of 

Total  Workers  . 

69% 

17% 

14% 

100% 

We  believe  that  the  above  percentages  can 

be  used 

to  indicate  ti 

approximate  interest  that  each  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  as  well 
as  the  continuing  York  County  Society,  will  have  in  the  assets  of  the 
present  York  County  Society.  However,  before  any  final  settling  up 
between  the  Societies  is  attempted,  we  suggest  that  the  percentages 
should  be  recalculated  after  the  realignment,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
cases  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  retained  by  the 
continuing  York  County  Society.  In  the  meantime,  the  percentages 
arrived  at  in  the  above  table  will  give  each  Society  a  rough  indication 
of  the  share  of  the  assets  to  which  they  will  be  entitled  after  the  realign¬ 
ment  has  been  completed. 

Besides  the  assets  actually  owned  by  the  York  County  Society,  there 
is  another  class  of  assets,  used  by  the  York  County  Society  but  actually 
owned  jointly  by  the  County  of  York  and  the  twelve  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  that  together  with  the  City  of  Toronto  make  up  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  These  assets  are  the  building  and  property  at  112  St.  Clair 
West,  used  by  the  present  York  County  Society  as  a  Head  Office,  and 
the  building  and  property  at  5412  Yonge  Street,  known  as  York  Cottage 
and  used  by  the  York  County  Society  as  a  shelter  and  receiving  center. 
We  shall  deal  with  the  disposition  of  each  of  these  types  of  assets 
separately. 

Property 

We  have  proposed  in  previous  sections  of  the  report  that,  after  the 
realignment,  the  Yonge  Street  (Willowdale)  property  should  be  used  by 
the  Toronto  Society  as  an  additional  shelter.  We  have  also  suggested 
that  the  St.  Clair  property  should  be  used  as  a  temporary  branch  office 
by  the  Toronto  Society.  We  also  pointed  out  that  the  City  of  Toronto 
has  contributed  around  $210,000  to  the  building  costs  of  the  Toronto 
Society  in  the  past  10  years.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  prop¬ 
erties  presently  being  used  by  the  York  County  Society  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  after  the  realignment  in  the  following  manner. 
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1.  An  appraisal  should  be  made  or  an  evaluation  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  properties.  In  the  case 
of  the  St.  Clair  property,  since  we  propose  that  it  should  be  sold  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  realignment,  it  may  be  preferable  to  wait  until  its 
value  has  been  determined  by  its  sale  rather  than  attempt  to  appraise 
it  at  the  time  of  the  realignment.  Because  of  the  rather  peculiar  shape 
of  this  property,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  appraisal 
of  its  value  before  it  is  actually  sold. 

2.  Once  the  value  of  the  two  properties  has  been  determined,  we 
propose  that  the  County  of  York  should  be  recompensed  for  its  interest 
in  the  properties.  The  amount  of  this  interest  is  a  matter  that  is  already 
before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  made 
any  recommendations  in  this  area.  However,  once  this  amount  has 
been  determined,  we  suggest  that  the  money  to  pay  the  County  of 
York  should  come  from  the  sale  of  the  St.  Clair  property  or  should 
be  advanced  by  Metropolitan  Toronto,  to  be  recovered  later  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  sale. 

3.  The  title  to  the  properties  themselves  should  be  transferred  to 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  would  mean  that  the  suburban  municipali¬ 
ties  would  be  contributing  their  interest  in  these  properties  to  match 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  City  of  Toronto. 
In  return  for  this  contribution,  we  believe  that  Metropolitan  Toronto 
should  agree  to  the  stipulation  that  the  properties,  or  the  proceeds 
from  their  lease  or  sale,  should  only  be  used  on  behalf  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Societies  serving  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

4.  The  Willowdale  property,  including  York  Cottage,  should  be 
leased  by  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  the  Toronto  Society  at  a  reasonable 
but  not  a  nominal  rent.  Since  the  cost  of  a  Society’s  own  institutions, 
including  rent,  are  chargeable  in  total  to  the  Society’s  per  diem  rate, 
part  of  this  rent  would  be  recovered  from  the  Province  through  their 
25%  contribution  to  the  statutory  maintenance  paid  by  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Part  would  also  be  recovered  from  other  municipalities  through 
the  statutory  maintenance  that  they  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Toronto 
Society.  Thus  if  Metropolitan  Toronto  charge  the  Toronto  Society  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  reasonable  rent  for  this  property,  they  will  be  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  Province  and  these  other  municipalities. 

5.  The  St.  Clair  property,  under  our  proposed  interim  arrangement, 
will  be  used  as  a  temporary  branch  office  by  the  Toronto  Society  until 
it  is  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to  being  too  valuable 
a  property  to  be  used  for  children’s  aid  work,  it  is  too  central  for  a 
branch  office  and  too  small  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  Catholic 
Head  Office.  We  therefore  recommend  that  when  the  Toronto  Society 
no  longer  have  any  need  for  the  St.  Clair  property,  it  should  be  sold. 
The  proceeds  should  be  used  first  to  pay  the  County  of  York  for  its 
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interest  in  the  properties  and  then  the  remainder  should  be  earmarked 
as  a  contribution  to  the  building  costs  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies. 

Equipment  (Including  Furniture  and  Furnishings) 

As  indicated  in  the  section  of  the  report  covering  the  equipment 
requirements  of  the  Societies,  most  of  the  equipment  now  used  by  the 
York  County  Society  will  be  needed  by  the  three  Societies  after  the 
realignment.  However,  before  an  equitable  allocation  of  this  equipment 
can  be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  the  equipment, 
the  share  to  which  each  Society  is  entitled  and  the  best  method  of 
actually  distributing  it.  We  suggest  the  method  outlined  below  as  one 
possible  way  of  answering  these  questions. 

1.  As  was  the  case  in  the  disposition  of  the  properties  used  by  the 
York  County  Society,  the  first  step  would  be  to  have  an  inventory  taken 
and  a  competent  appraisal  made  of  all  the  equipment  actually  owned  by 
the  present  York  County  Society. 

2.  The  second  step  would  be  to  determine  the  share  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  to  which  each  Society  should  be  entitled.  We  believe  that  the  most 
equitable  method  of  determining  this  share  is  the  one  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  section. 

3.  The  actual  transfer  of  the  equipment,  including  the  decision  as 
to  which  pieces  of  equipment  should  be  taken  over  by  each  Society,  can 
only  be  effected  successfully  if  all  Societies  show  the  utmost  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  a  number  of  cases,  this  type  of  decision  will  only  be  reached 
through  mutual  arrangement  and  agreement  between  the  Societies.  The 
appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the  equipment  will  help  in  this  respect, 
since  an  old  typewriter  or  car  will  be  charged  to  the  Society  taking  it 
over,  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  newer  piece  of  the  same  equipment.  We  have 
also  suggested  in  a  previous  section  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  equip¬ 
ment,  that  a  policy  should  be  followed  whereby  each  member  of  the 
present  staff  of  the  York  County  Society,  who  is  going  to  transfer  to  or 
continue  with  one  of  the  three  Societies  after  realignment,  should  take 
with  him  when  the  transfer  is  made,  the  actual  equipment  that  he  has 
been  using,  including  desks,  chairs,  typewriter  (where  applicable),  etc. 
General  pieces  of  equipment  intended  for  the  use  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  staff  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  slightly  different 
basis  as  described  in  this  previous  section. 

Investments  and  Donated  Funds 

According  to  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  present  York  County  Society 
as  of  December  31,  1955,  the  Society  did  not  have  any  investments  other 
than  bonds,  the  income  from  which  has  been  donated  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Society,  although  the  bonds  themselves  are  only  held  in  trust.  We 
understand  that  the  donor  of  the  income  from  these  bonds  is  still 
living,  and  we  believe  that  he  should  be  contacted  to  determine  his 
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wishes  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  income  from  these  bonds 
after  the  realignment. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  separately  on  the  Balance  Sheet,  we 
understand  that  at  December  31,  1955,  there  was  approximately  $4,500 
in  a  “Campaign  Trust  Account.”  This  money  has  been  donated  over 
the  last  few  years  by  firms  and  individuals  for  the  general  use  of 
the  Society.  These  donations  are  taken  into  the  revenue  section  of  the 
Society’s  financial  statement  and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
grant  from  the  Community  Chest  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  i.e.,  they 
affect  the  Society’s  surplus  or  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus  it  is 
our  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  Society’s  Auditors,  that  these  are  not  trust 
funds  but  are  part  of  the  general  operating  funds  of  the  Society  and, 
as  such,  are  not  subject  to  distribution. 

Trust  Accounts 

These  accounts  represent  money  held  in  trust  for  children  in  care 
from  family  allowance,  relatives  or  other  sources.  They  would  be 
transferred  with  the  children  to  whom  they  belong,  and  the  proposed 
method  of  doing  this  is  described  in  a  previous  section  dealing  with  the 
transfer  of  clerical  staff  and  records. 

Appointment  of  a  Co-ordinator 

We  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  either  the 
Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch,  Metropolitan  Welfare  and  Housing 
Department,  or  the  Community  Chest  to  coordinate  the  distribution  of 
the  assets  of  the  York  County  Society.  We  believe  the  preferable  choice, 
because  of  the  Province’s  completely  impartial  position,  would  be  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch.  His  function  would 
be  to  arrange  for  the  appraisal  of  the  assets,  determine  the  share  of 
each  Society  in  these  assets,  record  the  assets  as  they  are  transferred  to 
each  Society,  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  any  assets  not  required  by  the 
Societies  and  adjust  the  share  of  each  Society  by  any  profit  or  loss  on 
disposal  of  these  assets.  He  would  also,  after  the  realignment  had  been 
completed,  draw  up  a  statement  for  each  Society,  showing  the  value 
based  on  appraisal  figures,  of  the  share  of  the  assets  to  which  the 
Society  was  entitled,  the  value  of  the  assets  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Society  and  the  balance  owing  to  or  from  each  Society.  These 
statements  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each 
Society  for  their  approval.  Once  the  statements  had  been  approved, 
payment  should  be  made  by  those  Societies  who  received  more  than 
than  their  share  to  those  Societies  who  received  less  than  their  share. 

We  believe  that  such  a  position  would  only  be  a  part-time  one  and 
the  incumbent  should  be  able  to  carry  on  with  most  of  his  regular  duties. 
However,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  position  until  all  the 
Catholic  cases  had  been  transferred  to  the  Catholic  Society  and  the 
temporary  branch  on  St.  Clair  had  been  closed  down. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Part  2.  Social  Work  Policies  and  Practices 

SECTION  I 

CASELOADS 

In  Part  1,  the  “standard  caseload”  was  used  in  the  estimates  of  staff 
requirements.  This  was  the  present  standard  of  service  in  the  Societies. 
In  this  Section  the  desirable  average  caseloads  for  each  department 
of  service  are  discussed.  The  standard  caseload  is  satisfactory  in  the 
unmarried  parents  and  private  adoption  services.  Senior  Child  Care 
and  Protection  Departments  require  additional  staff  in  all  Societies.  The 
Protection  Departments  are  the  most  seriously  understaffed  at  present. 

The  casework  staff  needed  to  achieve  the  desirable  average  case 
load  is  20  in  the  Toronto  Society,  13  in  the  Catholic  Society  and  IV2  in 
the  continuing  York  County  Society,  beyond  the  staff  requirements 
already  stated.  The  figures  are  offered  as  practical  rather  than  idealis¬ 
tic  goals. 


SECTION  II 

PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

The  shortage  of  professional  social  workers  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Societies  to  employ  the  staff  they  require.  The  personnel  practices 
in  force  put  them  in  a  relatively  favourable  position  to  attract  staff. 
The  Catholic  Society  may  need  to  consider  the  employment  of  non- 
Catholic  workers. 

The  large  agencies  should  develop  ways  and  means  of  making  the 
workers  feel  part  of  the  agency  rather  than  of  a  department.  Transfer 
between  departments  should  be  possible  to  enable  workers  to  get  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  child  welfare. 

Supervisors  and  workers  are  insufficiently  familiar  with  adminis¬ 
trative  matters,  including  the  financial  aspects  of  the  agencies’  work. 
Supervisors,  for  example,  should  be  involved  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget.  Policies  and  procedures  should  not  be 
developed  in  one  Department  when  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  other 
Departments. 

Workers  tend  to  separate  financial  responsibility  from  casework 
service  in  their  work  with  parents.  These  cannot  be  separated  and  a 
staff  development  programme  should  be  planned  to  overcome  this. 
The  question  should  be  discussed  with  the  Schools  of  Social  Work  so  that 
new  graduates  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  this  than  have  the 
present  staff. 
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A  Children’s  Aid  Society  cannot  limit  its  work  to  conform  with 
the  number  of  graduate  social  workers  it  can  obtain.  It  must  use 
each  graduate  in  a  position  in  which  his  highest  skill  will  be  required 
for  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  time.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  each 
worker  should  be  undertaken  to  make  sure  he  is  being  used  in  this 
way  and  is  not  doing  what  other  types  of  staff  could  do.  Untrained 
workers  probably  must  be  employed  but  there  should  be  a  clear  differen¬ 
tiation  between  them  and  the  graduates,  in  salary,  and  in  the  kind 
and  quality  of  work  expected  from  them. 

Each  agency  should  have  a  planned  staff  development  program 
and  in  the  two  Metropolitan  Societies  full-time  Personnel  and  Training 
Directors  are  needed  at  this  time. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  supervisors. 

The  Societies  should  plan  for  their  staff  needs  on  a  long-term  basis, 
by  providing  training  grants,  co-operating  with  the  School  in  field 
work  for  students,  and  in  arranging  educational  leave  for  workers  who 
would  profit  by  more  professional  education  than  they  now  have. 

SECTION  III 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  INTAKE 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  centralized  and  departmental¬ 
ized  intake  are  discussed  and  principles  laid  down  as  a  guide  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  least  one  intake  worker  should  be  on  duty  throughout  office 
hours.  Intake  workers  should  be  senior  people  as  they  personify  the 
agency  to  the  client  and  to  the  community  and  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  inter-agency  policies. 

Intake  workers  should  not  carry  cases  beyond  the  point  where  the 
decision  regarding  eligibility  for  service  is  made. 

The  desirable  organization  depends  upon  the  most  effective  way  to 
put  these  principles  into  practice  in  each  Society.  In  home-finding 
and  adoption  the  advantages  of  a  centralized  service  are  not  as  great 
as  in  other  departments  of  service. 

Emergency  service  is  organized  differently  in  each  Society  but 
seems  satisfactory  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

SECTION  IV 

PROTECTION  SERVICES 

The  work  loads  of  both  supervisory  and  casework  staff  have  been 
too  heavy.  The  protection  workers  should  assume  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  children  in  care  when  they  are  continuing  work  with 
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the  family.  They  should  also  be  able  to  work  more  directly  with  the 
children,  in  their  own  homes  or  in  care.  This  will  only  be  possible  if 
caseloads  are  reduced. 

Intake  in  Protection  Departments  should  be  based  on  the  legal 
religion  of  the  child,  with  some  flexibility  in  certain  cases.  Intake 
workers  should  feel  more  responsibility  than  they  apparently  do  now 
to  refer  people  to  other  community  agencies  if  this  is  appropriate,  and 
to  give  immediate  help  if  the  Society  is  the  appropriate  agency.  Under 
present  pressure,  if  the  admission  to  care  is  not  an  immediate  problem, 
there  is  a  tendency  not  to  give  service  at  that  time.  Because  of  the 
authority  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society,  it  must  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  case  is  to  be  opened,  and  cannot  make  its  decision  dependent 
upon  whether  another  agency,  such  as  a  family  agency  or  the  Mothers’ 
Allowance  Division,  is  also  interested.  Neither  can  the  Society  whose 
focus  of  interest  is  the  welfare  of  the  child,  leave  the  responsibility 
to  the  parent  to  come  to  the  agency  when  he  receives  a  letter  from  the 
Society.  Earlier  action  in  visiting  the  home  is  necessary. 

Workers  are  uncertain  about  the  use  they  make  of  the  Metropolitan 
Relief  Fund.  Principles  are  suggested  upon  which  a  policy  statement 
could  be  drawn  up.  Staff  discussions  on  the  use  of  the  Fund  would  be 
helpful. 


SECTION  V 

SERVICES  TO  UNMARRIED  PARENTS 

The  same  general  approach  to  work  with  unmarried  mothers  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  three  agencies.  Caseloads  are  satisfactory  but  the  quality  of 
the  staff  could  be  improved  in  some  instances. 

Intake  policy  is  flexible  regarding  girls  who  come  from  outside  the 
area,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  girl’s  need  of  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  must  generally  override  other  considerations.  A  striking  proportion 
of  the  girls  do  not  have  residence  in  the  area.  The  Societies  should 
take  joint  action  to  try  to  implement  the  recommendation  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council  in  1951  that  the  provinces  should  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child. 

Different  policies  regarding  elegibility  for  municipal  relief  assist¬ 
ance  and  for  municipal  payment  of  hospital  costs  create  problems  for 
the  girl  and  for  the  Society  trying  to  assist  her.  Joint  action  by  the 
Societies  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  hospital  care  is  suggested. 

The  grants  of  the  Metropolitan  and  York  County  municipalities 
make  it  possible  for  the  Societies  to  give  non-ward  care  to  the  children 
until  permanent  plans  are  made.  The  Societies  should  be  more  business- 
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like  in  their  financial  arrangements  with  the  mothers.  There  is  need 
to  clarify  with  the  family  agencies  their  policies  about  giving  service 
to  the  mother  who  keeps  her  child. 

Since  the  new  legislation  on  the  collection  of  payments  from  puta¬ 
tive  fathers  will  change  considerably  the  Societies’  work  in  this  area, 
limited  discussion  of  the  present  work  is  given  here. 

SECTION  VI 

SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  IN  CARE 

The  Societies  all  assign  nurses  to  the  supervision  of  infants  but 
place  different  emphasis  upon  health  care  and  social  care.  In  the 
Toronto  Society  particularly  more  planning  is  needed  so  that  one 
worker  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  all  children  in  one  foster 
home.  When  Protection  workers  undertake  the  supervision  of  children 
in  care,  they  should  supervise  the  infants  also  unless  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  health  problem.  Each  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  should  change 
the  age  division  between  infants  and  children  so  that  children  over  two 
years  of  age  are  supervised  by  social  workers.  An  evaluation  of  the 
way  in  which  this  worked  would  probably  lead  to  all  children  being 
given  supervision  by  social  workers  except  when  unusual  health  care 
was  indicated. 

Home-finding  Departments  should  be  separated  from  Child  Care 
Departments.  The  Maternity  Boarding  Houses  Act  should  be  amended 
to  remove  the  clause  which  prohibits  a  home  registered  to  board  a 
child  under  three  years  of  age  from  also  boarding  an  older  child.  The 
Metropolitan  Council  should  encourage  more  uniformity  among  the 
Municipalities  in  the  requirements  for  registration. 

The  Societies  should  pay  the  registration  fees. 

The  Societies  show  considerable  variation  in  the  types  of  care 
they  give  the  older  children.  The  Catholic  Society  has  fewer  children 
in  foster  homes  and  more  in  “pay  institutions”  while  the  Toronto 
Society  has  more  in  “free  institutions”.  The  figures  of  status  of  the 
children  in  care  suggest  varying  practices  regarding  the  taking  of  ward¬ 
ship  and  the  use  of  non-ward  care.  A  further  study  of  what  is  the 
practice  in  York  County  Society  would  be  desirable.  The  Catholic  Society 
should  review  its  policy  regarding  non-ward  care. 

SECTION  VII 

FOSTER  HOMES 

While  the  Toronto  Society  is  in  a  reasonably  good  position  regard¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  foster  homes,  Catholic  homes  needed  by  both  the 
Catholic  and  York  County  Societies  are  in  very  short  supply.  The  Catholic 
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Society  must  attack  this  problem  immediately  for  its  present  needs 
and  for  the  increased  needs  which  the  realignment  will  bring  to  it. 
The  average  number  of  children  in  one  foster  home  seems  satisfactory 
but  each  Society  should  study  those  in  which  it  has  placed  four  or  more 
children  unless  they  are  members  of  one  family.  The  homes  approved 
by  the  Societies  are  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  inquiries  received. 

Joint  planning  of  home-finding  campaigns  is  recommended.  A 
Foster  Home  Committee  of  the  Board  of  the  Catholic  Society  would 
be  useful. 

While  the  other  Societies  have  limited  their  choice  of  foster  homes 
almost  entirely  to  their  own  areas,  the  Toronto  Society  has  a  policy  to 
accept  applications  from  homes  within  40  miles  of  the  office  and  goes 
further  afield  for  hard-to-place  children.  It  should  maintain  this  policy 
more  strictly  than  it  appears  to  have  done  because  of  the  travelling 
time  necessary  for  supervision.  The  Catholic  Society  should  expand 
its  area  to  help  overcome  its  shortage  of  homes. 

The  board  rates  of  the  Toronto  Societies  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  York  County  Society,  and  the  difference  is  only  partly  explained 
by  the  different  responsibility  given  foster  parents.  The  Toronto 
Society  should  discontinue  its  farm  rate  but  other  changes  are  not 
suggested.  The  Toronto  Society  has  been  more  generous  in  paying 
special  board  rates  in  individual  cases  and  its  need  may  be  greater. 
Extra  payments  should  be  considered  very  closely  by  this  Society.  The 
Satholic  Society  might  have  more  success  in  finding  foster  homes  for 
hard-to-place  children  if  it  offered  special  rates  more  frequently.  It 
does  not  seem  practical  to  suggest  that  the  Metropolitan  Societies 
should  lower  their  rates  in  the  County  area. 

Each  of  the  Toronto  Societies  uses  subsidized  homes  for  different 
purposes.  The  York  County  Society  will  probably  need  to  subsidize  a 
home  for  emergency  admissions.  The  County  will  also  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  an  occasional  child  requiring  detention  and 
may  be  able  to  do  this  by  purchase  of  service  from  the  Metropolitan 
Detention  Home. 


SECTION  VIII 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  Toronto  Society’s  Receiving  Centre  might  be  able  to  move 
children  into  foster  homes  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  Additional 
accommodation  will  be  necessary  with  the  realignment  and  York 
Cottage  should  be  transferred  to  the  Toronto  Society  for  this  purpose. 
The  Admission  workers,  now  part  of  the  Child  Care  Department, 
should  no  longer  function  in  the  present  way  but  be  replaced  by  a 
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social  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  institution  and  the  Protection  worker 
with  his  continuing  supervision  of  children  in  care. 

The  Shelter,  now  being  reorganized,  is  not  discussed  in  detail.  The 
opening  of  a  third  institution  should  be  postponed  until  the  realign¬ 
ment  is  complete  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  York  Cottage  is  clarified 
by  experience. 

The  Institutional  Services  Director  should  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  all  the  institutions. 

The  Catholic  Society  should  obtain  a  new  property  as  a  Receiving 
Centre,  and  in  the  meantime,  study  its  needs  in  this  area.  A  new 
institution,  corresponding  to  the  Toronto  Society’s  Shelter,  is  also  neces¬ 
sary.  The  property  on  which  Villa  Marie  is  located  might  be  used 
when  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  small  children,  or  another  property 
obtained.  The  children  who  are  in  Villa  Marie  and  Neil  McNeil  Infants 
Home  who  do  not  require  institutional  care  should  be  moved  into  foster 
homes. 

The  Societies  make  varying  use  of  other  institutions  and  foster 
homes  for  children  who  should  be  in  the  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals.  The 
provincial  government  should  be  approached  to  make  proper  provision 
for  these  children. 

Specialized  institutions,  Homes  for  Infants  and  general  institutions 
are  used  for  particular  children.  The  Toronto  Society  has  a  higher 
proportion  of  children  in  the  Ontario  Training  Schools  in  comparison 
with  the  other  Societies.  A  study  by  the  Societies  of  the  use  they  make 
of  institutions  and  their  need  for  other  types  of  institutions  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

When  wards  are  placed  in  institutions  outside  the  Metropolitan 
Area  and  its  environs,  the  Society  should  ask  the  local  Children’s  Aid 
Society  to  supervise,  and  only  maintain  its  contact  with  the  child 
through  correspondence.  The  only  exception  suggested  is  the  contact 
of  the  Catholic  Society  with  Maryvale,  Windsor,  because  of  the  number 
of  wards  it  has  there.  It  is  suggested  also  that  the  Societies  should 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  care  for  wards. 

SECTION  IX 

ADOPTION 

When  interprovincial  placements  are  made,  the  Societies  should 
work  through  the  provincial  child  welfare  authorities.  The  Catholic 
Society  should  increase  the  area  from  which  it  accepts  applications. 
The  Toronto  Society  should  study  the  question  of  whether  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  approve  three  or  four  homes  for  each  child  it  places. 
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The  Catholic  Society  needs  to  interest  more  of  the  community 
in  adopting  children  and  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  department. 

The  extent  of  private  placements  in  the  area  is  a  cause  of  concern. 
Greater  effort  is  needed  to  interpret  to  the  community  the  advantages 
of  agency  placements.  Adopting  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  lawyers  for  the  legal  service  and  the  Societies  should  provide  less 
free  legal  service. 

Adoption  by  foster  parents  is  often  undesirable.  All  agencies  give 
applications  from  foster  parents  every  consideration. 

The  Societies  have  somewhat  different  practices  in  assessing  the 
readiness  of  a  child  for  adoption  and  need  to  give  more  study  to  the 
procedures  they  use  and  their  relationship  to  the  new  philosophy. 
Clarification  is  desirable  on  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
agency  and  of  the  adopting  parents  when  there  is  a  “risk”  involved. 

The  payment  of  adoption  fees  is  desirable.  An  amendment  to  the 
Act  should  be  sought. 

The  possibility  of  transferring  guardianship  to  the  Society  for 
adoption  purposes  only  should  be  explored. 

SECTION  X 

COURT  WORK 

Wardship  should  only  be  taken  when  it  is  socially  necessary  and 
the  grants  to  pay  for  non-ward  care  made  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
Chest  make  it  possible  for  the  Societies  to  use  the  courts  in  this  way. 
The  realignment  will  not  divert  additional  work  to  the  Metropolitan 
Juvenile  and  Family  Court,  but  the  Society  may  need  additional  time 
for  the  present  work. 

A  court  consultant  should  be  appointed  by  the  Toronto  Society  to 
coordinate  all  work  with  the  court  using  either  a  court  worker  or 
selected  staff  of  the  branches  to  present  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The 
consultant  should  be  the  liaison  of  the  Society  with  the  court. 

A  court  worker  is  also  necessary  in  the  Catholic  Society  as  a  full¬ 
time  position.  He  should  also  act  as  consultant  if  other  staff  conduct 
cases. 

In  the  Unmarried  Parents’  Departments,  if  staff  members  conduct 
cases,  their  caseloads  should  be  lightened. 

The  court  work  consultant  and  the  court  worker  should  also  be 
consultants  when  children  known  to  the  Societies  are  brought  into  a 
Juvenile  Court.  Efforts  should  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  court 
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to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  workers  in  waiting  for  court 
hearings.  Separate  days  should  be  allotted  to  the  Toronto  and  Catholic 
Societies. 

The  question  of  agency  records  as  privileged  communications 
should  be  discussed. 

SECTION  XI 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Medical  Services 

The  three  Societies  differ  in  the  ways  in  which  they  provide 
medical  care  and  supervision.  At  least  the  minimum  standard  of 
care  is  provided  and  in  some  instances  much  higher  standards. 
Alternative  methods  of  providing  this  care  were  explored  but  no  changes 
are  recommended.  The  York  Society  should  continue  to  use  the  foster 
parents’  doctors  but  should  supplement  this  through  regular  examina¬ 
tions  and  pre-adoption  examinations  by  a  panel,  and  by  the  health 
supervision  of  infants  by  the  County  Health  Unit.  When  the  Toronto 
Society’s  branches  are  established,  clinics  should  be  decentralized. 
Each  Society  needs  a  Medical  Advisory  Committee. 

Dental  Services 

Dental  care  is  of  a  lower  standard  than  medical  care.  The 
Toronto  Society  has  been  improving  its  position  but  more  service  is 
probably  needed  in  all  agencies.  An  Advisory  Committee  is  desirable, 
possibly  combined  with  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee. 

Psychological  Services 

The  three  Societies  use  psychologists  in  different  ways,  the  differ¬ 
ences  being  based  partly  on  philosophy,  partly  on  the  competence  of 
their  respective  psychologists.  Further  services  for  older  children, 
particularly  in  the  Catholic  and  York  County  Societies,  seems  desirable. 
The  testing  of  adults  by  the  York  County  Society  should  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  Possible  ways  of  obtaining  psychological  services  for  the 
York  County  Society  are  discussed. 

Psychiatric  Services 

With  the  number  of  seriously  disturbed  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Societies,  psychiatric  consultation  becomes  very  important.  Such  con¬ 
sultation  should  be  provided  within  the  Societies,  but  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment,  residential  or  non-residential,  should  be  available  elsewhere. 
There  are  limited  community  resources  for  such  treatment  and  the 
Boards,  working  with  the  Ontario  and  Toronto  Welfare  Councils, 
should  take  active  steps  to  promote  their  development. 
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SECTION  XII 

BOARDS,  MEMBERS  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 

Children’s  Aid  Societies  need  the  support  of  the  community  in  their 
work,  not  only  for  the  provision  of  money,  but  also  to  obtain  foster 
and  adoption  homes,  to  provide  services  to  families  so  that  the  children 
can  remain  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Society  in  the  protection  of  children.  The  standards  and  policies  of 
each  Society  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  conviction  within  the 
community  of  the  value  of  its  work. 

Boards 

The  Board  should  therefore  be  representative  of  the  community 
it  serves  and  include  people  with  the  experience  and  specialized 
knowledge  the  Society  needs.  In  general  it  should  consist  of  individuals 
and  not  of  representation  of  other  organizations.  The  partnership  with 
the  municipality  should  be  a  real  one,  and  municipal  representatives 
should  be  active  members.  The  Metropolitan  Welfare  Commissioner 
might  be  appointed  a  Board  member  of  one  or  both  of  the  Metropolitan 
Societies,  or  might  be  invited  into  membership  of  one  or  more  Commit¬ 
tees.  Standing  Committees  should  in  most  instances  be  widened  to 
include  people  who  are  not  Board  members. 

The  Metropolitan  Societies  should  elect  to  their  Boards  some  of  the 
Metropolitan  members  of  the  present  York  County  Society  Board.  The 
size  of  the  Board  of  the  Catholic  Society  should  be  increased.  The 
continuing  York  County  Society  should  plan  a  Board  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  County. 

Members 

Agencies  which  receive  their  funds  from  chests  or  public  bodies 
have  tended  to  allow  the  Boards  to  become  the  Societies  and  have  over¬ 
looked  the  importance  of  a  supporting  membership.  Since  their 
Societies  are  in  a  sense  responsible  to  the  whole  community,  they  should 
give  thought  to  the  use  of  membership  as  a  direct  way  of  encouraging 
the  community  to  express  support. 

Volunteer  Services 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  ways  in  which  each 
Society  uses  volunteers.  The  Toronto  Society  should  endeavour  to 
enlist  the  support  of  non-Catholic  volunteer  groups  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  York  County  Society.  The 
Catholic  Society  should  endeavour  to  give  to  volunteers  more  status 
within  the  organization  and  should  provide  for  their  representation  on 
the  Board.  The  York  County  Society  should  stress  the  importance  of 
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each  district  worker  developing  relationship  with  groups  in  his  area 
to  obtain  their  help  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  Toronto  Society’s 
Branch  Directors  must  also  take  their  responsibility  in  their  areas. 

Publicity  and  Public  Relations 

The  President  and  the  Executive  Director  are  the  only  people  who 
can  officially  “speak  for  the  agency”  and  must  be  ultimately  respon¬ 
sible  for  publicity  and  public  relations.  There  should  be  close  co¬ 
operation  and  consultation  between  the  two  Metropolitan  Societies  since 
their  objectives  are  identical.  Joint  planning  of  foster  home  campaigns 
might  be  more  effective  than  individual  planning. 


SECTION  XIII 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  MUNICIPALITIES 

The  relationship  between  the  Societies  and  the  Municipalities  is 
three-fold. 

In  ward  action  the  Society  is  responsible  for  the  planning  for  the 
child,  and  the  decision  to  ask  for  guardianship.  The  municipality  is 
responsible  for  satisfying  itself  regarding  residence,  determining 
whether  it  wishes  to  ask  the  Court  to  order  the  parents  to  pay,  and, 
on  the  order  of  the  Court,  for  paying  statutory  maintenance. 

The  municipality  may  be  prepared  to  give  grants  in  addition  to  its 
statutory  obligations,  for  non-ward  care,  or  for  specific  services. 

The  municipality  can  provide  or  encourage  the  development  of 
services  which  may  make  it  possible  for  children  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes. 

Hence  the  municipality  and  the  Society  are  partners  in  the  child 
welfare  services,  and  the  interest  of  the  municipality  is  not  only  a 
financial  one.  Each  of  the  partners  needs  the  services  of  the  other. 
In  the  relationship  between  them  at  the  present  time,  finances  have 
been  too  heavily  stressed. 

The  inadequacy  or  lack  of  certain  services  in  some  parts  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Toronto  makes  the  work  of  the  Society  more  difficult,  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  Children’s  Aid  services  within  the  area  is  impossible.  The 
Metropolitan  Council  might  take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  develop  more 
uniform  services,  although  many  of  these  are  not  under  its  direct  juris¬ 
diction.  The  continuing  York  County  Society  may  wish  to  develop 
services  which  are  not  available  in  the  County,  if  it  has  community 
support  for  this. 
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SECTION  XIV 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 
Family  Agencies 

The  Societies  must  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  family 
agencies.  There  are  indications  that  the  present  working  relationships 
are  not  sufficiently  close.  The  Metropolitan  Societies  should  initiate 
discussions  with  these  agencies  to  enable  better,  appropriate  service  to 
be  given. 

Voluntary  Child  Placing  Agencies 

In  the  City  of  Toronto  certain  private  agencies  place  cildren  in 
foster  homes,  at  the  request  of  parents,  and  the  City  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  their  care.  This  service  is  not  at  present  available  in  the  rest 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  except  for  Jewish  children.  Hence  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Societies  will  have  to  be  responsible  in  the  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  where  such  placement  is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child,  where  the  other  agencies  will  not  extend  their  services. 
Perhaps  the  new  amendment  to  Bill  80  will  enable  the  Metropolitan 
Municipality  to  encourage  such  extension. 

Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service 

The  arrangement  which  this  Society  has  had  for  years  with  the 
Toronto  Society  regarding  the  care  of  Jewish  children  will  continue 
after  the  realignment. 


SECTION  XV 

OTHER  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  sources  of  finances  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  reviewed. 
The  proportion  of  statutory  and  non-statutory  revenue  is  almost  the 
same  in  the  Toronto  Societies  but  rather  different  in  the  York  County 
Society.  This  is  only  partly  explained  by  the  difference  in  board  rates. 

The  grants  received  from  the  municipalities  show  no  relationship 
to  the  size  of  the  activities  of  each.  Similarly  the  Chest  grants  have 
no  logical  basis. 

The  problems  of  the  Societies  in  developing  their  policies  when  they 
are  dependent  upon  three  different  organizations  for  finances  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  willingness  of  any  of  these  bodies  to  provide  the  money 
must  control  the  Society’s  policy.  Unless  these  bodies  are  in  agreement 
as  to  what  services  they  will  pay  for,  individually  or  jointly,  the  Society 
is  in  an  untenable  position. 


PART  2 

Social  Work  Policies  and  Practices 

SECTION  I 
CASELOADS 

In  Part  1,  we  outlined  the  manner  in  which  we  arrived  at  standard 
caseloads  to  be  used  as  a  uniform  basis  within  each  department  of 
work  to  calculate  the  additional  staff  necessary  in  the  realignment.  In 
general,  the  figure  used  represented  the  average  caseload  in  .the  Society 
in  which  the  caseload  was  lowest,  in  order  that  the  standard  of  service 
given  by  any  Society  should  not  be  reduced  because  of  the  changes  we 
were  recommending. 

Our  use  of  the  standard  caseload,  then,  was  designed  to  preserve 
the  existing  conditions.  In  most  departments  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  standard  caseload  as  the  average  number  of  cases  a  worker 
should  carry  and  be  able  to  achieve  a  desirable  quality  of  work. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  the  actual  caseload  carried  by  any  worker 
must  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  travelling  time  required  to  provide 
the  type  of  service,  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  particular  worker, 
the  difficulty  of  the  cases,  and  the  standard  of  service  which  the  agency 
and  the  community  considers  desirable.  In  casework,  a  worker  gives 
professional  service  according  to  the  function  of  the  agency,  the  needs 
of  the  client,  the  resources  of  the  community  and  his  own  skill.  When, 
for  example,  a  child  comes  into  the  care  of  the  agency,  the  worker  may 
make  the  physical  arrangements  necessary  for  his  care,  or  he  may  also 
help  the  child  to  understand  and  accept  his  separation  from  his  family 
and  the  different  sort  of  life  that  lies  ahead  of  him.  He  may  help  the 
child  by  his  sincerity  and  his  kindness;  he  may  give  the  child  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  the  tangible  factors  with  which  he  is 
faced;  and  he  may  offer  the  child  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his  feelings 
about  being  deserted  by  his  parents,  his  resentment  toward  the  foster 
mother  who  has  taken  his  mother’s  place,  his  fears  for  the  future.  The 
way  in  which  the  worker  can  help,  when  the  emotional  needs  of  the 
child  are  great,  is  controlled  by  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  worker 
himself. 

It  follows  that,  while  a  less  experienced  worker  can  give  real 
service  of  a  certain  kind,  the  more  experienced  gives  service  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  to  different  children,  according  to  their  needs.  The  less 
experienced  worker  is  limited  in  his  ability  to  help  to  the  more  obvious 
forms  of  help,  and  hence,  within  these  limits  can  carry  a  large  case¬ 
load;  the  more  experienced  worker,  if  he  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  his  full  skill,  can  only  serve  adequately  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
at  any  one  time.  In  some  departments,  because  the  help  he  gives  is 
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more  effective,  the  number  of  cases  he  can  handle  in  a  year  may  be 
higher,  but  in  other  departments,  such  as  agency  adoptions,  other 
factors,  such  as  the  length  of  the  probation  period,  control  the  length 
of  time  a  case  must  be  open.  The  desirable  size  of  a  caseload  is  there¬ 
fore  affected  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  worker. 

In  the  figures  we  suggest,  we  are  again  using  an  average  caseload, 
assuming  that  some  workers  should  have  more  cases,  others  less.  We 
are  not  suggesting  these  figures  as  an  ultimate  goal,  but  a  standard 
which  we  think  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Societies  to  achieve  with 
the  staff  they  can  obtain  and  with  the  attitudes  of  the  community 
about  good  quality  of  service.  The  figures  are  not  idealistic,  in  our 
opinion,  but  very  practical. 

The  following  table  shows  the  “standard  caseload”  used  previously, 
the  average  caseload  we  recommend  as  desirable,  and  the  number  of 
staff  which  each  agency  would  require  in  addition  to  the  figures  already 
used  for  the  staff  needs  after  the  realignment. 


Recommended 

Recommended 

Additional  Staff  Needed 

Standard 

Desirable 

Caseload 

Caseload 

Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Type  of  Worker 

Per  Worker 

Per  Worker 

Society 

Society 

Society 

Protection . 

50 

30 

11 

5.5 

.8 

Official  Guardian 

Investigations . 

285  p.a. 

175  p.a. 

2 

0 

.1 

Unmarried  Mothers 

35 

35 

0 

0 

0 

Putative  Fathers . 

265  p.a. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Infant  Care . 

50 

Tor.  50 

Y&C  35 

0 

2 

.2 

Senior  Child  Care . 

42 

35 

7 

3.5 

.3 

Agency  Adoptions . 

65 

* 

0 

1 

0 

Private  and 

Quick  Adoptions .... 

150  p.a. 

150  p.a. 

0 

0 

0 

Home  Finding . 

275 

* 

0 

1 

0 

TOTAL . 

20 

13 

1.4 

*See  notes  below 

Protection?  The  average  caseloads  at  the  end  of  September,  1955, 


were  53  in  the  Catholic  Society,  49  in  the  Toronto  Society,  and  47  in  the 
York  County  Society.  It  is  generally  accepted  in  family  agencies  that  35 
is  a  realistic  figure  for  a  caseload.  A  Protection  Department  has  a  con¬ 
centration  of  difficult  and  often  critical  situations,  with  emergencies 
and  the  preparation  of  cases  for  court  which  do  not  arise  in  a  family 
agency.  The  caseworker  is  working  not  with  an  individual  but  with 
several  members  of  a  family  as  well  as  with  the  family  as  a  group.  We 
are  recommending  elsewhere  that  he  should  continue  to  work  with  the 
child  if  he  is  admitted  to  care  on  a  temporary  basis.  We  therefore 
recommend  30  families  as  the  desirable  caseload. 

The  Protection  Department  should  be  the  focal  point  of  any 
Society  of  which  the  objective  is  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
child  from  his  home  whenever  this  is  possible;  the  more  effective  its 
work,  the  fewer  admissions  to  care.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  all  three 
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Societies  the  present  caseloads  in  these  Departments  are  the  furthest 
away  from  the  desirable  figure.  If  priorities  have  to  be  established 
between  departments  for  increasing  staff,  these  Departments  should 
receive  first  consideration.  Part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  difficulty 
in  securing  staff. 

When  the  workers  begin  to  supervise  temporary  wards  in  care, 
the  children  should  be  counted  as  separate  cases  in  assigning  caseloads. 
The  present  turnover  of  caseload  in  a  year  has  meant  that  each  worker 
has  been  responsible  for  at  least  twice  the  number  of  cases  he  has  had 
at  any  one  time.  With  reduced  caseloads  the  turnover  may  be  more 
rapid  since  more  intensive  work  is  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
this  difference  and  it  is  not  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  increase 
in  staff.  It  is  also  probable  that  more  cases  will  be  opened  when  the 
Intake  workers  do  not  feel  that  each  opened  case  is  extra  pressure 
upon  over-burdened  workers. 

Official  Guardianship  Investigations?  The  present  function  of  the  Society 
is  to  obtain  certain  information  from  the  parties  to  a  divorce  suit  or 
an  infant  custody  action  to  enable  the  Court  to  make  a  sound  decision 
about  the  custody  of  the  child.  The  work  must  be  done  within  the 
30-day  time  limit  set  by  the  Court.  The  number  of  investigations  varies 
somewhat  from  month  to  month.  Each  means  an  interview  with  one 
or  both  parents,  depending  upon  their  addresses  and  the  securing  of 
additional  information.  The  workers  are  under  considerable  pressure 
at  the  present  time.  Suggestions  have  also  been  made  that  the  workers 
might  offer  service  to  the  parents  in  their  planning  for  the  child, 
and  not  limit  themselves  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  investigation. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  caseloads  be  reduced  to  175  a  year  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  enable  the  workers  to  give  some  assistance  with 
planning,  when  it  is  desired  by  the  parents. 

Unmarried  Mothers:  The  standard  caseload  is  satisfactory  as  the 
desirable  caseload.  The  number  of  open  cases  in  the  two  Metropolitan 
Societies  has  shown  a  fairly  steady  reduction  throughout  the  last  year, 
so  that  the  caseloads  have  been  automatically  reduced  to  approximately 
this  figure.  Whether  this  reduction  is  temporary  or  permanent  can 
not  yet  be  ascertained. 

Unmarried  mothers  require  intensive  service  throughout  the  time 
they  are  known  to  the  agency,  unless  they  come  for  help  early  in  their 
pregnancy.  All  agencies  set  a  time  limit  of  3  or  4  months  within  which 
the  mother  is  generally  expected  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  about  the 
future  of  her  child,  and  this  in  turn  tends  to  control  the  length  of 
time  a  case  is  open.  Depending  upon  her  decision,  there  is  a  heavy 
amount  of  “paper  work”  regarding  adoption  or  ward  action.  Each 
worker  may  handle  two  or  three  times  the  number  in  her  caseload  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 
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Putative  Fathers:  Because  of  the  new  legislation  which  comes  into 
effect  on  July  1st.,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what  a  desirable  caseload 
will  be.  Some  experience  under  the  new  Act  is  necessary. 

Infant  Care:  Uniformity  can  not  be  recommended  here  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  organization  of  the  three  Societies  (see  Section  VI). 
The  Toronto  Society,  under  its  method  of  operation,  regards  50  as  a 
satisfactory  load,  but  supplements  the  work  of  the  nurse  with  that 
of  a  caseworker  in  some  instances.  The  Catholic  Society  uses  the 
nurse  as  the  sole  worker  with  the  child,  and  also  uses  her  to  work 
with  the  children  in  the  institutions.  Assuming  that  the  nurse  will 
continue  to  take  full  responsibility,  but  that  the  institutional  work  will 
no  longer  be  necessary,  we  suggest  a  caseload  of  35.  The  continuing 
York  County  Society  will  not  have  a  nurse  but  will  use  a  social 
worker,  and  the  caseload  should  be  the  same  as  for  Senior  Child  Care, 
namely  35. 

Senior  Child  Care:  The  standard  caseload  has  been  based  on  figures 
excluding  children  in  Free  Institutions,  but  including  those  in  other 
institutions.  With  the  changes  suggested  in  Section  VII  travelling  time 
should  be  reduced,  and  each  case  should  become  an  “active”  case.  The 
recommended  caseload  of  35  children  therefore  represents  a  greater 
reduction  than  the  figures  seem  to  indicate.  Where  children  are  in 
institutions  and  the  case  remains  “open”  in  the  records  of  the  Society, 
a  limited  number  of  such  cases,  with  whom  the  contact  is  occasional 
and  largely  through  correspondence,  could  be  added  to  the  desirable 
figure.  We  recommend  that  the  immediate  desirable  caseload  should 
be  35,  and  that  later  this  should  be  reduced  to  30  if  the  skill  of  the  staff 
will  cause  such  a  reduction  to  result  in  better  service  to  children. 

When  a  caseload  of  children  in  care  is  heavy,  the  worker  tends 
to  help  foster  mothers  help  the  children  and  does  not  work  to  any 
extent  with  the  children  themselves.  In  a  sense  he  has  a  double  case¬ 
load:  foster  parents  on  the  one  hand  and  children  on  the  other.  Until 
a  child  is  satisfactorily  placed  in  a  permanent  home,  he  needs  direct 
help  from  the  worker,  and  a  child  uprooted  from  his  own  home  has 
many  problems.  The  worker  should  be  a  continuous  factor  in  his  life, 
in  the  instability  of  temporary  foster  homes.  He  is  the  child’s  “parent” 
since  he  represents  the  agency  which  is  the  child’s  guardian.  While 
the  child  is  a  temporary  ward,  the  worker  is  also  a  contact  for  the 
child  with  his  own  family.  The  present  caseloads  do  not  make  it 
possible  for  the  workers  to  give  this  kind  of  service  to  the  child:  they 
are  apt  to  see  the  child  only  when  the  foster  parent  complains  of  his 
behaviour,  and  this  is  not  the  best  time  at  which  to  give  constructive 
help. 
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Agency  Adoptions?  As  explained  before,  the  standard  caseload  was 
calculated  as  the  homes  under  study  plus  the  homes  on  adoption  proba¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  arrive  at  a  uni¬ 
form  caseload  for  the  three  agencies,  because  of  the  varying  difficulty 
in  getting  applicants,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  Toronto  Society 
in  the  time-consuming  work  of  placing  hard-to-place  children.  For  our 
desirable  caseload,  we  prefer  to  suggest  that  the  average  adoption 
worker  should  be  able  to  place  24  children  in  adoption  homes  each  year, 
and  to  find  the  homes  necessary  for  these  placements.  The  present 
averages  in  the  Toronto  and  York  County  Societies  are  22  and  23;  the 
average  in  the  Catholic  Society  has  been  much  higher,  due  to  work 
under  extreme  pressure  which  can  not  be  maintained.  The  standard 
caseload  should  therefore  be  the  desirable  caseload,  recognizing  that  in 
the  Catholic  Society  this  provides  for  the  on-going  work  but  not  for  the 
back-log  of  unplaced  children.  This  is  a  different  basis  of  calculation, 
and  excludes  the  heavier  weighting  in  the  Toronto  Society  of  homes 
under  study,  in  proportion  to  probation  homes. 

Private  and  Quick  Adoptions:  The  standard  caseload  appears  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Home-Finding:  The  “standard  caseload”  here  was  taken  as  the 
present  proportion  of  home-finders  to  children  in  care,  as  a  method  of 
estimating  how  many  home-finders  the  Societies  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  to  meet  their  need  for  homes.  The  Toronto  Society’s 
figure  is  that  of  an  agency  which  has  little  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
foster  homes,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  be  matched,  at  least  at  the 
present  time,  by  either  of  the  other  agencies,  but  particularly  by  the 
Catholic  Society.  A  Toronto  Society  home-finder  is  able  to  approve  an 
average  of  6  foster  homes  a  month,  but  we  regard  this  as  a  high 
figure  and  consider  an  average  of  4  or  5  more  realistic  when  the  home- 
finders  are  less  experienced  than  those  in  the  Toronto  Society.  The 
number  of  homes  any  Society  needs  to  find  each  month  depends  on 
the  turnover  of  foster  homes  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  homes  are  needed. 

Because  it  is  not  possible  to  make  accurate  estimates  of  the  varying 
factors,  we  have  estimated  the  additional  staff  requirements  on  our 
judgment  of  the  needs  of  each  Society.  The  figures  for  the  Catholic 
Society  do  not  make  allowances  for  the  back-log  of  children  requiring 

foster  homes. 

The  additional  staff  we  suggest  are  based  on  the  figures  proposed 
at  the  time  of  the  realignment.  If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  staff, 
the  appointments  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  realignment  has 
been  accomplished.  Any  progress  made  towards  the  desirable  caseloads 
will  improve  the  services  given  to  children  and  also  make  the  realign¬ 
ment  simpler  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 


SECTION  II 

PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


The  quality  of  a  casework  agency  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  staff  it  can  attract.  In  our  study  we  have  concentrated 
upon  the  structure  of  the  organization,  the  quantity  of  its  staff  and  the 
policies  which  can  make  good  service  possible.  Within  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  the  policies  which  we  recommend,  a  high  quality 
of  service  is  possible:  it  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  staff  employed  are 
capable  of  giving  such  service. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  quality 
of  service  now  given,  although  throughout  the  report  we  have  made 
some  comments  related  to  this.  In  all  agencies  the  quality  varies 
between  departments  and  between  workers  in  departments.  This  is 
probably  inevitable,  and  the  senior  staff  is  fully  aware  of  the  points 
of  greatest  weakness. 

The  difficulties  of  the  agencies  in  getting  sufficient  professional 
staff  is  a  reflection  of  the  current  shortage  of  social  workers.  Generally 
speaking,  personnel  practices,  including  salaries,  are  as  attractive  as 
in  comparable  agencies.  The  quality  of  supervision,  which  a  new 
graduate  often  emphasizes  because  of  the  difference  it  makes  to  him 
as  he  gains  experience,  varies,  but  is  generally  of  an  acceptable  calibre, 
and  in  some  cases  of  very  high  quality.  The  work  loads  are  too  heavy 
in  some  departments,  but  this  is  true  of  many  agencies.  Specialization 
enables  a  worker  to  gain  intensive  experience  in  one  area.  Agency 
policy  has  allowed  for  transfer  between  departments  when  a  worker 
wants  a  varied  experience,  but  this  has  not  been  used  sufficiently  to 
give  workers  generalized  competence.  We  would  say  that  the  three 
agencies  are  in  a  relatively  favourable  position  to  attract  staff. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  had  the  most  difficulty.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  policy  which,  logical  in  a  sectarian  agency,  has  limited  it  to 
Catholics  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions.  This  limits  the  group 
from  which  the  Society  can  attract  people.  We  suggest  that  in  view  of 
its  difficult  staff  position  the  Society  should  consider  the  revision  of  this 
policy  so  that  a  Catholic  worker  has  preference,  but  a  non-Catholic 
may  also  be  employed.  A  professional  social  worker  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  person’s  own  religion  to  him,  the  strength  it  may  give 
him,  and  the  guilt  unacceptable  conduct  may  create,  and  makes 
appropriate  use  of  the  person’s  religious  adviser. 

Casework  Staff  and  the  Administration 

Particularly  in  an  agency  as  large  as  the  Toronto  Society,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  worker  feel  part  of  the  whole  agency  and 
not  only  of  the  Department  in  which  he  works.  The  work  itself  brings 
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each  caseworker  into  contact  with  workers  in  other  Departments  in 
the  discussion  of  cases,  but  it  is  our  impression  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  workers  is  primarily  to  their  own  Departments.  This  has  dis¬ 
advantages  in  that,  in  his  relations  with  the  community,  the  worker 
represents  the  Society  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  important  that  he  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  general  work  of  the  agency  to  be  able  to 
interpret  it. 

Specialized  departments  inevitably  make  each  worker  a  specialist 
and,  in  smaller  agencies,  the  need  is  for  people  with  more  general 
experience.  If  a  worker  wants  to  change  his  job,  he  will  have  more 
difficulty  in  transferring  to  another  agency,  and  there  are  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  turnover  of  staff  is  increased  because  workers  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  effect  of  specialization  upon  their  professional 
development.  This  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  since  an  agency  does 
not  want  to  change  its  workers  around,  partly  because  of  the  effect 
upon  individual  cases,  partly  because  of  the  need  to  orient  the  worker 
to  the  new  position.  We  suggest,  however,  that  it  should  be  made 
known  within  each  agency  that  when  a  position  is  vacant  in  another 
department,  agency  workers  may  apply.  When  the  workers  are  giving 
service  both  to  families  in  their  own  homes  and  to  children  in  care,  this 
problem  will  be  lessened. 

We  have  obtained  the  impression  that  in  some  instances  super¬ 
visors  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  the 
agency,  so  that,  for  example,  they  are  not  clear  on  policies  in  other 
departments,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  factors  controlling  financial 
matters.  The  supervisor  must  be  fully  aware  of  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  as  he  is  part  of  the  administration.  He  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  administrative  policies  and  procedures  are  carried  out  by  the 
workers,  and  for  interpreting  to  them  the  reasons  for  the  things  they 
must  do.  This  applies  particularly  to  such  matters  as  the  filling  in  of 
administrative  forms,  the  control  of  expenditure,  etc.  The  supervisor 
is  in  a  strategic  position  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  administrative 
staff  the  experience  of  the  workers  with  present  policies  and  procedures 
in  order  that  changes  may  be  made  when  desirable.  Hence  the  senior 
administrative  staff  must  depend  on  the  supervisors  to  interpret 
administrative  policies  and  procedures  to  the  staff,  and  in  turn  are 
dependent  upon  the  supervisors’  knowledge  for  the  assessment  of 
present  methods.  Supervisors  should  be  involved  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present  in  such  matters  as  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  for 
example. 

We  have  some  indication  that  Departments  tend  to  develop  their 
own  administrative  procedures  without  sufficient  consultation  with 
other  Departments.  If  a  Department  is  conscious  of  a  particular 
administrative  problem  which  may  also  be  affecting  other  Departments, 
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it  should  not  try  to  solve  it  without  consultation.  It  should  not,  for 
example,  develop  a  form  for  its  own  use  when  an  existing  form  used 
throughout  the  agency  is  not  providing  it  with  the  information  it  needs, 
or  when  the  information  does  not  reach  it  sufficiently  soon  because 
of  delays  in  other  Departments. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  caseworkers  disassociate  the  work 
with  clients  from  the  financial  implications  for  the  agency  or  the 
clients.  We  have  noted  this  in  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Relief  Fund  and  in  the  collection  of  maintenance  for  children 
in  non-ward  care.  There  seems  to  be  much  more  freedom  in  paying 
foster  parents  for  extra  services  than  there  is  in  discussing  finances 
with  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  workers  do  not  seem  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  the  sources  of  the  agency’s  money  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  the  factors  limiting  the  money  available.  Each  staff  mem¬ 
ber  should  appreciate  fully  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  people  who 
supply  the  money  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Society’s  budget,  econom¬ 
ically,  efficiently,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  He 
should  also  be  aware,  that,  in  our  culture,  the  payment  for  the 
care  of  a  child  is  a  tangible  expression  of  the  parents’  responsibility 
for  the  child  and  can  not  be  divorced  from  the  discussions  about  the 
child’s  care.  Where  families  need  the  assistance  that  the  Relief  Fund 
provides  under  the  policies  laid  down  for  its  expenditure,  caseworkers 
should  be  able  to  discuss  this  freely  with  them  and  not  be  inhibited 
by  personal  feelings  about  the  giving  of  money. 

Our  study  has  not  been  detailed  enough  to  indicate  how  wide¬ 
spread  among  caseworkers  is  the  erroneous  idea  that  casework  and 
money  have  little  relation  to  each  other.  We  have  the  impression 
however  that  this  notion  is  held  by  some  caseworkers  and  some  super¬ 
visors.  It  is  an  attitude  which  will  hinder  the  ability  of  workers  to  help 
families  constructively  and  of  the  Societies  to  operate  in  a  business-like 
way.  It  may  reflect  the  inadequate  participation  of  the  staff  in  adminis¬ 
trative  matters.  It  may  also  reflect  inadequate  attention  given  in  the 
schools  of  social  work  to  these  aspects.  We  consider  that  each 
Society  should  give  attention  to  this  problem  in  its  staff  development 
program  and  should  involve  its  supervisors  and  caseworkers  in  adminis¬ 
trative  discussions.  We  suggest  that  jointly  the  Societies  should  discuss 
the  questions  raised  here  with  the  Schools  of  Social  Work. 

Use  of  Graduate  Social  Workers  and  of  Untrained  Workers 

A  Children’s  Aid  Society  can  not  limit  its  work  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  adequately  handled  by  the  professional  staff  it  can  obtain.  It 
does  not  improve  the  quality  of  its  work  or  make  employment  more 
attractive  to  professional  workers  if  it  refuses  to  employ  people  who 
are  not  graduates  of  a  school  of  social  work  and  overloads  those  who 
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are:  the  staff  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  professional  job  under  these 
conditions.  The  agency  must  therefore  supplement  the  graduate  social 
workers  with  people  without  the  advantage  of  such  training. 

For  its  professional  workers,  the  Society  should  study  the  positions 
it  has  and  use  the  limited  supply  in  those  in  which  their  knowledge 
and  skill  is  most  important.  It  then  should  undertake  a  study  of  the 
normal  activities  of  each  worker  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  func¬ 
tions  expected  of  him  which  could  be  performed  as  effectively  by  a 
less  skilled  person.  The  objective  should  be  to  use  him  in  a  position 
which  requires  his  highest  skill  for  the  greatest  possible  proportion 
of  his  time.  For  example,  driving  a  child  and  his  foster  mother  into 
clinic  or  court  is  a  time-consuming  and  expensive  use  of  professional 
time.  Certain  “paper  work”  might  be  done  more  economically  by  a 
good  secretary.  The  amount  of  time  necessary  for  travelling  should  be 
weighed  carefully  against  the  way  in  which  the  time  could  be  utilized 
if  a  foster  home  could  be  located  closer  to  the  office.  Such  a  study 
made  by  any  one  of  the  three  Societies  would  probably  reveal  more 
efficient  ways  in  which  the  social  workers  can  be  used.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  most  valuable  to  other  agencies  faced  with  similar 
problems. 

When  it  is  unable  to  obtain  the  needed  number  of  professional  staff 
a  Society  must  make  the  best  selection  possible  from  people  who  are 
available  for  employment.  The  Societies  have  already  established  a 
different  salary  range  for  untrained  workers  which  recognizes  that 
they  have  not  the  professional  qualifications.  The  range  should  overlap 
with  that  of  graduate  social  workers,  as  there  are  exceptionally  able 
people,  who,  without  training  but  with  good  supervision  and  experience, 
are  better  workers  than  are  new  graduates  without  experience.  The 
Societies  have  not  in  any  formal  way  differentiated  between  the  kind 
or  quality  of  work  they  expect  from  untrained  workers,  and  a  beginning 
should  be  made  to  establish  such  a  differentiation. 

Staff  Development 

All  workers  need  orientation  to  a  new  job.  A  formal  orientation 
program  has  been  worked  out  more  specifically  in  the  Toronto  Society 
than  in  the  others,  and  should  be  a  planned  program  in  each.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  new  workers  and  the  departments  in  which  they 
are  placed,  it  may  be  individual  or  group  training,  but  its  content 
should  be  a  matter  of  policy  and  not  left  to  the  individual  supervisor’s 
discretion. 

All  people  employed  to  work  with  people  in  trouble  need  at  least 
an  elementary  type  of  training.  Untrained  workers  should  be  given 
such  training,  either  within  the  agency  or  by  attendance  at  courses 
offered  in  the  community. 
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All  social  workers,  regardless  of  their  previous  training  and 
experience,  need  to  continue  their  professional  education  while  they 
are  employed.  The  professional  person  has  a  responsibility  to  do  this. 
The  agency  is  interested  in  giving  the  best  service  to  its  clients  by 
helping  each  staff  member  improve  the  quality  of  his  practice.  The 
agency  will  attract  the  best  personnel  if  it  assures  them  of  full 
opportunity  to  develop  professionally. 

The  staff  development  program  outlined  above  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  staff  member.  In  the  Toronto  Society  we  consider 
that  there  is  need  for  a  full-time  Personnel  and  Training  Director, 
among  whose  responsibilities  staff  development  would  fall.  In  the 
Catholic  Society,  with  its  unsatisfactory  personnel  position,  we  see  this 
also  as  a  full-time  job  at  the  present  time,  although  as  the  Society 
is  able  to  attract  its  full  complement  of  staff,  and  to  strengthen  its 
supervisory  staff,  a  full-time  person  may  not  be  necessary.  In  the 
continuing  York  County  Society,  staff  development  could  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  either  the  Executive  Director  or  the  Supervisor. 

Supervision 

The  function  of  a  supervisor  in  a  casework  agency  is  to  supervise 
the  work  of  those  responsible  to  him,  to  ensure  that  the  policies  of 
the  agency  are  implemented,  and  to  help  each  worker  function  to  his 
full  competence  within  the  agency  organization.  His  role  has  both 
administrative  and  educational  aspects,  which  can  only  be  distinguished 
in  theory.  The  shortage  of  professional  workers  is  reflected  in  a 
shortage  of  competent  supervisors,  and  inevitably  persons  with  limited 
experience  have  been  placed  in  these  positions.  Insufficient  attention 
has  been  given  within  the  profession  to  the  training  of  supervisors, 
and  when  untrained  people  are  employed  on  the  staff,  the  problem  is 
aggravated,  since  the  supervisor  must  carry  more  responsibility. 

This  situation  exists  throughout  all  of  Canada  and  not  only  in  the 
Societies  under  study.  The  three  agencies  could  contribute  greatly  to 
the  competence  of  their  own  staffs,  if  they  adopted  a  long-term  policy 
of  preparing  people  with  the  necessary  ability  to  become  supervisors. 
By  and  large,  the  present  practice  has  been  to  persuade  a  caseworker 
to  become  a  supervisor,  facing  him  with  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
new  skill  on  the  job.  We  suggest  that  suitable  senior  caseworkers 
might,  as  policy  and  not  as  expedient,  be  asked  to  supervise  one  or 
two  less  experienced  workers,  receiving  themselves  assistance  from  the 
supervisor  in  the  skills  of  supervision.  Courses  in  supervision  given  at 
the  School  of  Social  Work  are  now  used  to  some  extent. 
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Long-Term  Planning 

We  have  discussed  in  Part  1  the  recommendation  for  an  In-Service 
Training  program  to  meet  the  immediate  need  for  staff  created  by  the 
realignment.  Our  recommendations  concerning  desirable  caseloads  in¬ 
crease  this  need  for  additional  staff.  In-service  training  is  an  expedient 
in  short-term  planning,  and  if  the  Societies  are  convinced  of  the  need 
of  graduate  social  workers  they  must  also  have  long-term  plans  to 
increase  the  supply.  The  Catholic  Society  has  been  particularly  pro¬ 
gressive  and  far-sighted  in  this,  and  through  its  independent  efforts 
has  been  able  to  offer  a  number  of  training  grants  to  people,  who,  as 
a  condition  of  accepting  the  grant,  agree  to  work  for  the  Society  on 
the  completion  of  the  training.  This  year  six  persons  who  have  had 
grants  will  begin  their  work  with  the  agency. 

The  York  County  Society  has  one  training  grant.  The  Community 
Chest  and  the  Ontario  government  set  aside  each  year  a  sum  to  be 
given  to  the  Toronto  School  of  Social  Work  for  bursaries  for  people 
who  will  agree  to  take  employment  in  the  area  served  by  the  Chest 
or  in  the  province.  These  are  progressive  moves. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  two  Ontario  Schools  of  Social 
Work  is  not  limited  only  by  the  number  of  suitable  students  who 
apply,  but  by  the  field  work  placements  available  to  the  Schools.  For 
some  years  the  Toronto  Society  has  provided  accommodation  for  a 
“field  work  unit”  of  ten  students,  under  a  supervisor  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  School,  and  have  provided  it  with  clerical  service.  The 
students  are  given  selected  cases  from  all  service  departments,  and 
work  in  the  agency  two  or  three  days  a  week,  to  learn  their  profession 
through  practice.  The  Catholic  and  the  York  County  Societies  used  to 
supply  similar  accommodation  for  units,  but  have  had  to  discontinue 
this  for  lack  of  space.  All  three  Societies  have  also  had  individual 
students  working  under  the  supervision  of  people  on  their  own  staffs. 
In  the  last  academic  year  the  total  number  of  students  taken  by  these 
Societies  was  7  in  the  Toronto  Society,  1  in  the  Catholic  Society  and 
3  in  the  York  County  Society. 

Field  work  for  students  is  an  expense  to  an  agency  in  the  provision 
of  supervision  (in  some  instances),  accommodation,  and  clerical  service. 
Although  the  students  handle  cases  which  would  otherwise  be  handled 
by  agency  workers,  they  work  more  slowly  and  for  training  purposes 
their  dictation  is  much  more  detailed.  Senior  personnel  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  give  time  to  orient  the  students  to  the  agency  and  to  give 
consultation  to  the  unit  supervisor  on  agency  policy,  etc.  Yet  there  are 
intangible  gains  for  the  agency,  in  the  stimulation  students  give  to 
the  agency  staff,  the  training  in  supervision  provided  by  the  School 
to  the  agency  supervisors  of  students  and  in  the  fact  that  many 
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students  choose  to  work  later  in  the  agency  with  which  they  have 
become  familiar  through  field  work.  Over  and  above  these  advantages, 
and  more  important  for  the  development  of  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards  within  the  agency  and  within  the  broader  community,  any  social 
agency  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  schools  in  training  new  people 
for  the  profession.  Its  interest  is  selfish,  in  its  desire  to  draw  on  the 
supply  of  new  graduates  for  its  staff,  and  unselfish  in  its  general 
concern  about  the  professional  standards  in  all  community  services. 
Agencies  located  in  a  community  in  which  a  School  is  situated  must 
carry  part  of  the  responsibility  which  more  remote  agencies  cannot 
share. 

Societies  as  well-established  and  as  progressive  as  the  three 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  have  a  particular  obligation  to  the  profession 
and  to  other  Children’s  Aid  Societies.  They  must  provide  the  major 
training  ground  for  practice  in  child  welfare.  We  suggest  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  more  than  they  have  previously  done.  In 
our  estimates  of  accommodation  we  have  provided  for  two  units  of 
eight  students  each  at  the  Toronto  Society  and  one  at  the  Catholic 
Society.  We  expect  that  the  Branches  of  the  Toronto  Society  and  the 
York  County  Society  should  be  able  to  provide  accommodation  for 
students  under  agency  supervisors  in  the  space  allowance  made  for 
normal  expansion  of  staff. 

We  submit  that,  although  student  units  are  probably  necessary  to 
provide  supervision  for  the  number  of  students,  the  agency  and  the 
student  profit  more  from  experience  under  an  agency  supervisor.  The 
School  must  of  course  retain  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  the  super¬ 
visors  suggested  by  the  agency.  When  an  agency  supervisor  is  used, 
the  supervision  of  the  student  must  be  considered  part  of  his  normal 
work  load  and  not  an  addition  to  it.  Otherwise  the  supervisor  and  not 
the  agency  is  giving  time  to  the  student,  and  the  work  of  the  agency 
or  of  the  student  will  suffer.  A  student  requires  more  time  from  a 
supervisor  than  does  a  normal  staff  member  (with  the  exception  of 
new  untrained  staff),  and  School  personnel  make  an  estimate  of  six 
or  seven  hours  a  week.  If  an  agency  feels  strongly  its  responsibility 
in  training  students,  it  may  be  prepared  to  appoint  to  its  staff  a  person 
who  will  be  a  unit  supervisor  during  the  academic  year,  rather  than 
have  the  unit  supervisor  appointed  by  the  School.  In  our  estimates 
for  staff  requirements,  we  have  not  made  allowance  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  work  loads  to  allow  supervisors  or  senior  caseworkers  to 
have  students,  nor  for  an  agency  unit  supervisor.  If  the  policy  sug¬ 
gested  above  is  adopted,  an  additional  worker  or  supervisor  would  be 
necessary  for  each  five  or  six  students  supervised  by  the  agency.  If 
a  student  unit  is  working  in  the  agency,  an  additional  stenographer  is 
needed. 
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Educational  Leave 

When  an  agency  employs  untrained  or  partially  trained  staff, 
selects  the  people  carefully,  and  invests  considerable  time  and  money 
in  training  them  on  the  job,  it  finds  within  its  own  staff  persons  who 
would  profit  by  full  professional  training.  Its  own  untrained  staff  may 
well  be  the  best  pool  from  which  professional  staff  may  be  obtained, 
if  the  agency  encourages,  and  in  some  cases  assists  these  workers  to 
obtain  training.  The  problem  is  often  two-sided:  the  worker  has  not 
sufficient  money  to  finance  his  own  professional  training,  and  the 
agency  is  reluctant  to  lose  him  as  a  staff  member  even  for  a  temporary 
period.  The  long-term  planning  for  staff  needs  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  agency.  We  recommend  that  the 
Society  should  explore  with  the  School  of  Social  Work  the  possibility 
of  developing  work-study  plans,  to  enable  selected  staff  members  to 
acquire  professional  education  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  to 
complete  a  Master’s  degree  if  they  already  have  a  Bachelor  of  Social 
Work  degree.  This  would  mean  that  the  agency  would  release  the 
student  from  agency  work  for  one  or  two  days  a  week  to  attend 
lectures,  and  possibly  arrange  for  the  remaining  days  to  be  given  to  a 
selected  caseload  under  supervision  approved  by  the  School,  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  field  work.  Such  arrangements  have  been  tried  success¬ 
fully  in  other  schools,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  group  workers  in  the 
Toronto  School.  We  suggest  that  the  possibility  of  such  arrangements 
should  be  discussed  with  the  Toronto  School  by  the  three  Societies 
jointly.  Educational  leave  should  also  be  considered  for  graduate  social 
workers  who  will  profit  by  advanced  courses. 


SECTION  III 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INTAKE  AND  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 


Intake 

The  Toronto  Society  has  an  Intake  Department  with  a  departmental 
supervisor,  4  caseworkers,  2  mobile  caseworkers  and  1  night  duty 
worker.  This  provides  a  generalized  intake  service  for  the  agency 
except  for  home-finding  and  adoption  applicants.  The  Home-Finding 
Department  and  the  Adoption  Department  each  have  two  intake 
workers. 

The  main  function  of  the  Intake  Department  is  stated  by  its  super¬ 
visor  to  be: 

‘‘To  determine  the  eligibility  of  a  client  for  service  and  arrange 
for  that  appropriate  service  within  the  agency;  to  give  service 
when  it  is  of  an  emergency  nature,  or  requiring  a  brief  contact, 
and  to  arrange  referrals  elsewhere  in  the  community  when 
appropriate.” 

It  is  planned  by  the  agency  that  the  Home-Finding  and  Adoption 
Departments  will  eventually  transfer  their  intake  workers  to  the 
centralized  Department.  In  most  instances,  applicants  for  foster  or 
adopted  children  inquire  in  the  first  place  by  letter  or  telephone;  the 
worker  clears  a  few  matters  such  as  religion  and  address,  and  then 
makes  appointments  for  the  regular  workers.  Accessibility  to  the 
regular  workers  is  very  important,  and  hence  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  centralizing  the  intake  for  these  services  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  However,  with  branch  organization,  full-time  intake  workers 
will  not  be  needed  in  these  departments  in  any  branch,  and  at  this 
point  centralization  of  intake  within  a  branch  would  be  desirable. 

The  Intake  Department  receives  all  general  inquiries,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  those  types  of  inquiries  which  may  result  in  the  opening  of 
cases  in  either  the  Protection  or  Unmarried  Parents  Departments.  Three 
workers  concentrate  upon  the  former,  one  on  the  latter,  so  there  is 
specialization  within  the  Department.  Two  other  people  are  “mobile 
workers”  who  visit  in  emergencies,  or  when  further  investigation  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  case  should  be  opened.  This 
is  almost  entirely  in  protection  cases. 

If  more  than  a  brief  contact  is  made,  the  case  is  opened  formally. 
The  mobile  worker  may  continue  to  be  responsible  for  it  for  a  time. 
Sometimes  in  a  case  an  emergency  admission  is  necessary.  The  worker 
may  carry  the  case  through  wardship  and  transfer  it  then  to  the  Child 
Care  Department.  The  number  of  cases  carried  in  this  way  has  been 
too  high,  62  at  the  time  of  the  study,  and  the  time  during  which 
they  have  been  carried  is  too  long.  Similarly  cases  are  carried  for 
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too  long  periods  before  they  are  officially  opened.  An  Intake  Depart¬ 
ment  should  concentrate  upon  the  establishment  of  eligibility  for 
service  and  should  not  become  a  subsidiary  Protection  Department. 
The  Head  of  the  Protection  Department  should  be  responsible  for  all 
workers  handling  Protection  cases. 

The  Society  contends,  and  rightly,  that  an  Intake  worker  is  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  community’s  demand  for  service  and  the 
Society.  It  is  therefore  a  very  important  element  in  the  public  relations 
of  the  Society.  Its  workers  are  trained  to  think  of  themselves  as 
representing  the  agency  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  single  department  of 
agency  service.  All  inquiries  (with  the  exceptions  noted  above)  are 
referred  to  it,  and  hence  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  as  to 
the  appropriate  department  to  which  an  inquiry  should  be  referred  is 
not  given  to  the  switchboard  operator  or  the  receptionist.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  requests  for  information,  which  a  Protection  intake  worker 
might  not  consider  appropriate  for  his  department. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  three  intake  workers  in  the  Protection 
Department,  one  of  whom  is  senior  and  responsible  to  some  degree  for 
the  work  of  the  two  others.  Each  worker  takes  new  inquiries  for 
one  half-day  and  has  the  next  two  half-days  free  to  obtain  further 
information,  etc.  and  to  dictate.  She  may  visit  in  emergencies  or 
carry  a  case  until  the  situation  is  known.  There  is  one  intake  worker 
in  the  Unmarried  Parents  Department.  The  Adoption  Department 
schedules  each  worker  for  intake  duty  two  half-days  a  week.  All  the 
home-finders  do  intake  by  appointments  for  inquiries  coming  from  their 
districts.  Thus  there  is  no  common  policy  within  the  agency. 

The  York  County  Society  has  one  intake  worker  in  the  Protection 
Department,  and  one  other  worker  who  does  intake  half-time  and 
carries  half  a  caseload.  This  worker  may  visit  to  clear  the  position 
before  a  case  is  opened.  There  is  a  half-time  intake  worker  in  the 
Unmarried  Parents  Department.  Each  adoption  worker  and  home- 
finder  is  responsible  for  inquiries  in  his  own  district. 

Certain  basic  principles  may  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  the  Societies 
regarding  intake  organization: 

1.  At  least  one  intake  worker  must  be  on  duty  throughout  office 
hours,  to  be  responsible  for  answering  telephone  inquiries  and 
interviewing  people  who  ask  for  service. 

2.  The  intake  worker  should  be  a  senior  person  with  considerable 
experience:  he  is  the  first  contact  between  the  agency  and  the 
person  requesting  service.  His  knowledge  of  the  service  given 
by  the  agency  and  by  other  agencies  in  the  community  should 
be  wide.  The  ability  to  size  up  a  situation  in  a  short  time 
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without  giving  a  troubled  person  the  impression  that  he  is 
being  dealt  with  without  sympathy  or  consideration,  even  if 
the  agency  cannot  give  the  service  the  person  needs,  is 
essential.  The  worker  personifies  both  the  agency  and  social 
workers  in  general  to  the  person  in  need,  and  his  attitude  and 
skill  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  person  can,  without 
degrading  himself,  accept  the  help  he  needs  with  his  particular 
problem. 

3.  If  each  department  is  sufficiently  large  to  employ  at  least  one 
such  senior  person  as  a  full-time  intake  worker,  and  if  it  is 
stated  clearly  as  policy  that  all  inquiries  which  do  not  obviously 
belong  to  a  particular  department  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
intake  worker  in  the  Protection  Department,  there  are  advan¬ 
tages  in  decentralizing  intake.  Each  worker  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  department’s  service.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
Supervisor  of  the  Department  in  which  the  case  will  be  opened, 
who  is  the  appropriate  person  to  determine  policy  within  the 
general  policy  of  the  agency.  He  is  also  in  contact  with  the 
workers  to  whom  the  cases  he  accepts  are  assigned. 

4.  If  the  departments  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  this,  the  senior 
worker  will  be  used  more  economically  if  intake  is  either 
centralized  completely  or  for  certain  departments.  He  then 
has  to  be  responsible,  not  to  the  head  of  one  department,  but 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  Department  Supervisors  are  respon¬ 
sible. 

5.  A  type  of  organization  which  distributes  intake  over  several 
workers  opens  the  way  to  the  use  of  more  junior  workers,  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  policy,  a  variety  of  workers  making 
referrals  to  or  discussing  border-line  policy  questions  with 
other  agencies,  and  greater  difficulty  in  controlling  the  intake 
procedures. 

6.  Intake  policies  within  the  various  departments  of  the  Society 
are  not  so  complicated  that  they  can  not  be  familiar  to  one 
worker. 

7.  In  the  Protection  Department  particularly,  the  intake  worker 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  policies  of  other 
agencies,  and  should  feel  responsible  not  only  for  determining 
whether  the  person  can  get  service  from  the  Society,  but  for 
endeavouring  to  find  in  the  community  the  service  from  which 
he  can  get  help. 

8.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  centralized  intake  do  not  have  the 
same  weight  in  the  Home-Finding  and  Adoption  Departments 
as  in  Protection  and  Unmarried  Parents  Departments.  There 
is  not  the  same  problem,  for  example,  regarding  referrals. 
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But  community  relations  are  very  important  here,  and  the  way 
in  which  an  applicant  is  refused  may  be  damaging  to  the 
person’s  self-confidence  and  pride.  All  workers  in  these  Depart¬ 
ments  can  not  be  at  the  same  level  of  experience.  First 
appointments  are  generally  made  at  the  office,  and  a  skilled 
intake  worker  can  help  the  agency  greatly  by  his  ability  to 
screen  applicants  at  this  stage. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Toronto  Society, 
to  which  most  of  the  general  inquiries  will  continue  to  come  after 
branches  are  established,  that  a  centralized  Intake  Department  be 
maintained.  In  the  Eastern  Branch,  intake  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  senior  caseworker,  reporting  to  the  Branch  Director.  If  intake  in 
home-finding  and  adoption  are  also  the  responsibility  of  this  worker, 
he  will  require  an  assistant,  but  we  leave  the  decision  to  the  Society 
to  make  as  it  gains  experience  in  Branch  organization.  As  the 
Northern  Branch  will  give  service  only  in  foster  care  and  adoption, 
but  can  expect  to  receive  inquiries  about  other  services  also,  we 
suggest  one  intake  worker  for  this  Branch. 

The  present  practice  of  intake  workers  carrying  cases,  whether 
they  are  officially  opened  or  not,  should  be  discontinued.  A  case  should 
be  transferred  from  the  intake  worker  to  the  Department  which  will 
give  service  as  soon  as  eligibility  for  service  is  established.  A  mobile 
worker  should  only  be  used  in  the  intake  department  to  make  visits 
necessary  to  establish  eligibility.  The  staffing  of  the  Protection  Depart¬ 
ment  should  make  immediate  action  in  emergency  situations  possible 
within  this  Department. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  Catholic  Society  a  centralized  intake 
should  be  established  for  the  Protection  and  Unmarried  Parents  Depart¬ 
ments,  staffed  by  senior  social  workers.  While  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  foster  home  and  adoption  applicants, 
intake  for  these  departments  should  not  be  centralized. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  York  County  Society  the  Casework 
Supervisor  should  be  responsible  for  intake. 

Emergency  Service 

A  Children’s  Aid  Society,  because  of  its  legal  responsibility,  must 
be  available  at  all  times  for  emergency  situations,  for  example,  when 
a  child  is  found  left  alone  at  night  and  requires  immediate  protection. 
Some  emergencies  occurring  at  night  or  at  the  week-end  are  in  cases 
with  which  the  Society  has  no  previous  contact,  and  may  require  im¬ 
mediate  action,  such  as  the  admission  of  the  child.  In  other  cases, 
partly  because  each  Society  is  the  legal  “parent”  of  a  large  family, 
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sudden  illness  or  difficult  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  disturbed  child 
may  mean  urgent  consultation  with  the  worker.  The  organization  in 
the  Toronto  Society  in  which  the  night  duty  worker  is  a  staff  member 
of  the  Intake  Department  is  a  logical  one.  When  there  is  no  separate 
department,  the  night  duty  worker  is  generally  a  staff  member  of  the 
Protection  Department. 

The  Toronto  Society  employs  one  worker  full-time  to  take  night 
and  week-end  duty.  He  is  relieved  two  nights  a  week  by  another 
worker  who  receives  extra  pay  for  the  extra  service.  When  the  office 
is  officially  closed,  telephone  calls  are  received  by  the  Telephone 
Answering  Service,  who  refers  them  to  the  night  duty  worker.  He  is 
provided  with  a  manual  of  instructions,  and  reports  each  morning  to 
the  Supervisor  of  the  Intake  Department.  The  Society  has  recently 
acquired  a  car  with  radio-telephone  equipment  to  assist  him  when  he 
makes  emergency  visits.  This  is  also  available  for  daytime  emergencies. 

Senior  Supervisory  staff  are  available  in  rotation  for  consultation 
during  week-ends.  The  nurses  in  the  Infant  Health  Service  provide 
their  foster  mothers  with  their  home  telephone  numbers,  so  the  night 
duty  worker  receives  few  calls  from  this  Department.  He  may  be 
required  to  deal  with  emergencies  in  other  Departments. 

In  the  Catholic  Society,  workers  in  the  Protection  Department 
take  emergency  calls  for  one  week  in  rotation,  and  receive  $20  a  week 
extra  pay.  No  supervisory  staff  is  designated  specifically  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  Telephone  calls  are  received  by  the  Shelter;  if  the  case  is  open, 
the  emergency  is  referred  to  the  responsible  worker;  if  it  is  not  known 
to  the  agency,  or  if  the  Shelter  can  not  identify  the  responsible  worker, 
it  is  referred  to  the  night  duty  worker. 

In  the  York  County  Society,  the  Telephone  Answering  Service  is 
supplied  with  a  list  of  agency  supervisors,  and  refers  any  emergencies 
to  the  appropriate  Departmental  supervisor.  The  police  may  call  the 
Executive  Director.  No  worker  is  responsible  for  night  calls.  One 
person,  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  agency  but  experienced  in 
child  welfare  work,  is  on  duty  at  the  week-end,  and  is  paid  $5  a  day. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Protection  Department  is  available  for 
consultation,  or,  if  she  can  not  be  available,  arranges  with  another 
supervisor  to  take  responsibility.  Foster  mothers  are  instructed  to  call 
their  own  doctors  in  cases  of  sudden  illness. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  kept  a  record  of  calls  upon  the  night 
duty  worker  over  a  period  of  one  month,  and  although  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  one  on  duty,  the  number  of  calls  is  not  numerous. 
Because  relatively  few  infants  are  in  foster  homes,  sudden  illness  is 
not  a  frequent  occurrence  and  foster  mothers  are  instructed  to  get  in 
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touch  with  their  own  doctors  if  there  is  need.  As  foster  homes  are 
more  widely  used,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  for  the  nurses  to  give 
their  home  telephone  numbers  to  the  foster  mothers.  In  many  instances 
in  which  an  emergency  is  referred  by  the  police,  the  religion  of  the 
family  is  not  known  and  the  Toronto  Society  is  asked  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  Hence  the  Catholic  Society  receives  relatively  few  calls  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  realignment  will  make  much  difference.  No 
additional  night  duty  staff  is  recommended.  Since  night  duty  means 
that  the  worker  must  be  available,  although  frequently  he  receives  few 
calls,  the  present  system  is  satisfactory,  without  the  worker  being 
given  compensating  time  off. 

The  Toronto  Society  may  find  that  it  needs  additional  night  duty 
staff  but  this  is  impossible  to  predict.  The  number  of  emergencies 
coming  to  the  York  County  Society  now  would  not  suggest  this,  but 
since  policies  are  somewhat  different,  this  may  change.  The  medical 
clinics  of  the  Toronto  Society,  for  example,  may  bring  more  emergency 
calls  to  that  agency  from  foster  parents  who,  under  the  York  County 
system,  are  accustomed  to  calling  their  own  doctors.  If  it  is  found 
that  one  night  duty  worker  can  not  handle  the  situation  on  occasion, 
and  since  the  number  of  calls  in  one  night  varies  greatly,  we  suggest 
that  another  worker  might  be  “available”,  as  in  the  Catholic  Society’s 
system,  to  be  called  up  by  the  night  duty  worker  when  he  needs 
additional  help. 

In  the  continuing  York  County  Society,  the  Executive  Director  or 
the  Supervisor  should  be  telephoned  in  the  few  emergencies  which  may 
be  expected  to  arise. 


SECTION  IV 

PROTECTION  SERVICES 


The  authority  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  to  investigate  complaints 
that  children  are  being  neglected  and  to  apprehend  children  and  ask 
the  Court  to  make  them  wards  of  the  Society  is  the  work  of  the  Protec¬ 
tion  Departments.  Historically  the  most  important  function  of  a 
Society  has  been  the  provision  of  care  for  children  who  could  not  be 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes.  If  a  child  was  being  neglected  and  the 
evidence  necessary  for  Court  action  was  available  it  was  assumed  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  his  home,  partly  for  the  well-being  of  the 
child,  partly  as  punishment  for  his  parents.  Increasing  understanding 
of  the  reasons  parents  “neglect”  their  children,  and  of  the  effect  of 
separation  from  his  home  upon  a  child,  has  led  the  Protection  workers 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  enable  a  child  to  remain  with  his 
family.  His  removal  was  a  much  simpler  process  than  is  work  with  the 
parents  and  the  child  to  remove  the  causes  of  neglect.  Skill  in  helping 
parents  change  their  behaviour  in  relation  to  the  child  and  improved 
resources  in  the  community  to  enable  parents  to  make  plans  in  difficult 
situations  have  opened  up  possibilities  of  keeping  families  together 
which  were  not  previously  envisaged.  The  worker  may  give  the  family 
help  without  finding  it  necessary  to  separate  parents  and  children  or 
he  may  arrange  for  temporary  care  for  the  children  while  he  helps  the 
parents  to  establish  a  satisfactory  home  for  them.  Parents  have  basic 
rights  and  obligations  to  their  children  with  which  the  worker  should 
interfere  only  in  extreme  cases.  A  child  receives  intangible  satisfactions 
in  the  home  into  which  he  is  born  for  the  loss  of  which  no  other  home 
can  compensate. 

The  more  successful  the  Protection  Department  is  in  making  it 
possible  for  children  to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  the  fewer  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  wardship  is  requested.  The  Protection 
Department  thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  volume  of  work  the 
Society  has  in  its  other  Departments,  with  the  Unmarried  Parents 
Department  filling  a  similar  function. 

However,  the  Protection  Department  is  failing  in  its  responsibility 
to  the  community  conferred  upon  the  Society  by  the  Child  Welfare 
Act  if  it  leaves  children  in  their  homes  to  be  neglected.  “Neglect”  is 
defined  legally  in  the  Act,  and  where  neglect  exists  the  workers  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  discretion  in  their  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  particular  case  should  be  taken  to  Court.  A  wholly  private  agency 
acts  according  to  the  policies  of  that  agency;  a  Children’s  Aid  Society 
Protection  Department  is  controlled  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Court. 
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Work  Loads  in  the  Protection  Departments 

In  the  previous  tables  of  present  caseloads  and  of  the  desirable 
caseloads  which  we  have  recommended,  we  note  that  caseloads  in 
Protection  Departments  vary  so  greatly  from  what  is  desirable  that  in 
the  estimates  of  the  additional  staff  needed,  if  the  desirable  caseloads 
are  introduced,  almost  half  of  the  additional  staff  are  Protection 
workers.  Each  agency  may  consider  that  protection  is  the  focal  point 
of  its  services,  but  it  has  not  demonstrated  this  in  the  staffing  it  has 
provided.  Similarly  supervision  has  not  been  adequate.  In  two  Societies 
the  Supervisor  is  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  cases  for 
Court  and  the  Court  presentation,  but  is  still  expected  to  carry  a  full 
work  load  of  supervision.  The  extremely  difficult  work  of  Protection 
Departments  requires  small  caseloads,  highly  skilled  workers  and 
competent  supervision.  The  present  situation  should  be  remedied  when 
our  recommendations  regarding  staff  requirements  are  implemented. 
In  some  departments  the  improvements  are  desirable;  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  they  are  essential  if  each  of  the  Societies  is  to  be  able  to  fulfil  or 
meet  its  responsibilities  properly.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Societies 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  staff  competent  for  the 
protection  work,  and  that  this  and  not  finance  has  been  the  main 
problem. 

In  the  Toronto  Society  the  administration  has  recognized  the  pres¬ 
sure  under  which  the  Protection  Department  is  working.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  relieve  this  by  transferring  some  of  the  work  to  other 
Departments.  Thus  the  Intake  Department  has  been  carrying  new 
cases  through  emergency  situations  before  it  transfers  them.  The 
admissions  workers  attached  to  the  Child  Care  Department  have  been 
responsible  for  helping  the  child  with  his  problems  related  to  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  home  and  his  placement  in  a  foster  home.  The  Temporary 
Ward  Unit  has  been  created  within  the  Child  Care  Department  to 
provide  intensive  work  to  families  and  children  when  the  children  are 
made  temporary  wards. 

If  any  Department  is  working  under  such  pressure  that  it  can  not 
handle  the  work  for  which  it  should  be  responsible,  the  pressure  should 
be  relieved  by  the  provision  of  adequate  staff  within  the  Department 
and  not  by  the  development  of  additional  organizational  units  outside 
the  Department. 

We  recommend  that  the  Intake  Department  should  not  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  open  cases  (Part  2,  Section  III);  that  the  protection 
worker  should  carry  the  continuing  responsibility  for  a  child  admitted 
to  the  Receiving  Centre  (Section  VIII);  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Temporary  Ward  Unit  should  be  absorbed  by  the  Protection  Depart¬ 
ment  (see  below). 
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The  Temporary  Care  of  Children 

In  cases  where  the  child  must  be  admitted  to  care  because  of  the 
home  situation,  and  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether 
permanent  separation  from  his  family  is  necessary,  the  Protection 
workers  continue  to  work  with  the  family.  In  all  three  Societies  the 
responsibility  for  the  child  is  transferred  to  another  worker:  an  Infant 
Health  worker,  if  the  child  is  an  infant;  and  a  Child  Care  worker  if  he 
is  more  than  three  or  four  years  of  age  and  the  social  problems  take 
precedence  over  health  care.  The  Protection  worker  and  the  Infant 
Health  or  Child  Care  worker  exchange  information  on  any  develop¬ 
ments;  arrange  between  them  the  visits  of  the  parents  to  the  child  or 
the  child  to  the  parents  and  participate  in  the  staff  discussions  about 
permanent  planning  for  the  child.  Thus  the  parents  have  no  direct 
contact  with  the  social  worker  who  knows  the  child,  and  the  child  no 
direct  contact  with  the  social  worker  who  knows  his  family.  The  one 
exception  to  this  type  of  organization  is  in  the  Toronto  Society  in 
which  selected  cases  are  transferred  from  the  Protection  worker,  and 
also  from  the  Child  Care  worker  who  has  been  responsible  for  his  first 
adjustment  in  the  Receiving  Centre  and  his  foster  home,  to  a  social 
worker  who  assumes  responsibility  for  work  with  the  family  and  with 
the  child.  This  was  started  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1954  to  demon¬ 
strate  whether  intensive  work  made  possible  by  small  caseloads  would 
lead  to  a  more  rapid  decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  child.  While  it 
was  originally  hoped  that  the  result  would  be  the  early  return  of  more 
children  to  their  homes,  the  actual  result  in  some  cases  has  been  the 
more  rapid  decision  to  take  permanent  wardship,  as  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  worker  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  family 
has  led  to  more  rapid  decisions  about  what  can  be  expected  from  it. 

The  principle  that  the  child  and  his  family  should  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  one  worker  is  valid.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  achieved 
in  the  Toronto  Society  is  open  to  question.  Desirably  the  Protection 
worker  gets  to  know  the  parents  and  the  children  while  they  are  living 
together  in  the  community  before  a  decision  to  admit  the  child  is  made. 
(Obviously  in  some  cases,  where  the  admission  is  made  in  an 
emergency  and  the  case  was  not  previously  known,  this  is  impossible: 
there  will  always  be  exceptions.)  The  ability  of  the  worker  to  help  the 
parents  and  to  help  the  child  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  establish 
with  each  person  a  relationship  of  helpfulness:  the  person  must  have 
confidence  in  the  worker,  be  willing  to  discuss  his  problems  with  him 
and  be  aware  that  he  can  get  help  from  him.  This  relationship  is  built 
up  gradually  as  the  person  gets  to  know  the  worker,  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  his  interest  and  to  have  the  experience  of  finding  that  the 
discussions  they  have  together  help  him  towards  a  solution  of  his 
problem.  Although  this  is  a  professional  relationship,  and  confidence 
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in  one  worker  makes  the  person  more  likely  to  have  confidence  in 
another,  each  change  in  workers  means  that,  for  a  preliminary  period, 
time  must  again  be  devoted  to  establishing  this  relationship.  Hence  a 
change  in  worker  is  undesirable  if  it  is  avoidable. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  child  may  not  be  conscious  of  a 
“change  of  workers”  because  in  practice  the  Protection  workers  have 
generally  failed  to  develop  a  relationship  with  the  child.  This  is  an 
aspect  to  the  work  to  which  they  should  give  much  more  attention, 
since  the  home  situation  can  not  be  assessed  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  values  the  home  has  for  the  child  and  what  the  child’s  point  of 
view  is.  At  present,  in  the  organization  of  the  Toronto  Society,  the 
Protection  worker  brings  the  child  to  the  agency  for  admission;  in 
the  Receiving  Centre  the  Admissions  worker  is  responsible  and  carries 
the  case  until  he  is  settled  in  his  first  foster  home;  he  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  Child  Care  worker;  and  he  may  later  be  transferred 
to  the  worker  in  the  Temporary  Ward  Unit.  At  a  time  when  the 
child’s  world  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval  and  nothing  seems  stable  or 
certain  for  him,  he  needs  the  degree  of  stability  which  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  one  worker  can  give.  When  many  of  his  problems  are 
centred  on  the  separation  from  his  parents  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  he  will  return  to  them,  he  needs  the  direct  contact  with  the 
worker  who  is  discussing  these  problems  with  his  parents  and  is  able 
to  interpret  what  is  happening. 

When  the  Court  has,  on  the  information  given  by  the  Society, 
decided  that  the  separation  should  be  permanent,  a  new  worker  may 
help  the  child  face  the  reality  of  that  separation,  although  the  previous 
worker  should  have  prepared  him  as  much  as  possible  for  this.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  returns  to  his  own  home,  the  worker  who  has 
helped  him  to  live  through  the  temporary  separation  is  the  person 
who  can  help  him  most  in  the  continuing  problems  of  family  life. 

The  organization  of  any  Society  in  the  transfer  of  cases  between 
departments  should  be  such  that  it  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children  and  their  parents. 

We  recommend  that  the  Protection  worker  should  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  more  fully  the  importance  of  direct  work  with  the  child  in 
his  own  home,  as  well  as  work  with  his  parents.  Pressure  of  work 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  present  practices. 

We  recommend  that  when  a  child  who  is  not  an  infant  is  admitted 
to  care,  either  as  a  non-ward  or  a  temporary  ward,  that  the  Protection 
worker  should  be  responsible  for  his  supervision  as  long  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  returning  to  his  own  home  exists.  Infants  in  all  three 
Societies  are  supervised  by  nurses,  with  the  emphasis  upon  health  care 
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rather  than  upon  social  problems;  although  infants  are  far  more  aware 
of  the  separation  from  their  own  families  than  is  generally  recognized, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  continuation  of  this  practice  at  this  time 
(see  Section  VI). 

A  Protection  worker’s  caseload,  under  this  system,  would  be 
counted  as  so  many  families  and  so  many  children,  each  child  being  a 
separate  case.  Adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  staff  assigned 
to  the  Protection  and  the  Child  Care  Departments  although  the  total 
number  of  staff  would  be  the  same.  Administrative  adjustments  would 
also  be  necessary,  in  order  to  clarify  the  relationships  between  the  Pro¬ 
tection  Departments  and  the  Home-finding  Divisions,  Special  Services, 
etc. 


This  change  can  not  be  made  until  the  caseloads  in  the  Protection 
Departments  are  reduced.  It  should  be  started  gradually,  with  the 
workers  assuming  responsibility  for  children  newly  admitted  to  tem¬ 
porary  care,  to  enable  the  workers  to  gain  experience  with  child  care 
work  and  to  enable  the  organization  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  different  services.  As  much  as  possible  foster  homes 
for  the  children  in  temporary  care  should  be  selected  in  the  same 
area,  to  lessen  the  travelling  time  of  the  worker.  Supervisors  must  be 
carefully  selected  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  new  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  new  type  of  organization  should  be  developed  also  by  Un¬ 
married  Parents  Departments. 

Reports  from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Vancouver  which 
reorganized  its  work  on  these  lines  two  years  ago  suggest  very  great 
satisfaction  with  the  new  policy. 

Intake  in  Protection  Work 

Cases  may  come  to  the  Protection  Departments  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  service  from  parents  or  relatives,  through  referral  by  other 
agencies  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  problems,  or  through  people 
in  the  community  who  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  a  particular 
child.  The  organization  of  intake  is  discussed  in  Section  III;  here  we 
are  concerned  with  policies  and  procedures.  The  two  Societies  now 
serving  the  City  of  Toronto  distinguish  their  cases  on  the  basis  of 
religion.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  agency 
which  should  give  service  to  cases  in  which  the  legal  religion  and  the 
religion  practised  in  the  home  are  not  the  same.  The  legal  religion  of 
the  child,  which  in  Court  action  determines  the  agency  in  the  care  of 
which  he  is  placed,  is  based  on  the  father’s  religion,  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  if  the  child  is  legitimate,  and  on  the 
mother’s,  if  she  is  unmarried.  Hence  a  child  who  is  living  with  rela¬ 
tives,  or  whose  parents  are  of  differing  religions  and  there  has  been 
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no  formal  agreement  regarding  the  one  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
brought  up,  or  whose  mother  is  living  in  common  law  union  with  a 
man  of  the  other  religion,  may  have  by  law  one  religion  but  be  practis¬ 
ing  another.  In  some  cases  the  parent  of  a  child,  whose  legal  religion 
is  Roman  Catholic,  may  not  want  to  receive  help  from  a  Catholic 
agency.  Yet  if  ward  action  is  taken,  the  Catholic  agency  must  assume 
responsibility. 

Since  every  protection  case  has  within  it  the  possibility  of  Court 
action  it  seems  logical  that  the  policy  at  intake  should  be  based  on 
the  legal  religion  of  the  child.  Yet  if  a  parent  can  accept  help  more 
easily  from  the  other  agency,  it  can  be  argued  that  that  agency  should 
provide  service.  In  this  case  the  Catholic  agency  would  become,  how¬ 
ever,  an  organization  giving  service  to  people  who  wished  help  from  a 
sectarian  agency,  and  the  Toronto  Society  one  which  accepted  all 
other  cases.  This  would  be  satisfactory  if  both  agencies  were  wholly 
private  organizations,  but  is  difficult  to  justify  when  they  have  the 
legal  authority  to  protect  and  care  for  children.  Yet  a  child  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  unnecessarily  because  of  inflexibility  in  the  policies 
of  the  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  the  legal  religion  of  the  child  should  determine 
the  agency  from  which  the  parents  should  receive  service.  We  suggest, 
however,  that  each  agency  should  be  prepared  to  be  flexbile,  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  policy  would  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  help  the  parent,  and  hence  to  give 
protective  service  to  the  child.  Few  cases  are  involved  but  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  Societies  to  clarify  their  policies.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  conforms  generally  with  present  practice. 

From  the  limited  amount  of  case-reading  which  has  been  possible 
within  the  time  limits  of  the  study,  we  have  the  impression  that  in 
some  of  the  Societies,  when  parents  come  to  an  agency  for  assistance, 
the  tendency  of  the  intake  workers  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  the  admission  of  the  child,  and,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  to  give  insufficient  attention  to  the  other  needs  of 
the  child  and  of  the  family.  Although  at  that  moment  the  child  may 
not  be  neglected,  the  application  of  the  parent  demonstrates  in  most 
cases  the  need  of  the  family  for  help.  The  intake  worker  has  a  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  determining  what  agency  in  the  community  can  give  the 
help  needed,  and  of  referring  the  parent  to  that  agency  if  it  is  not  the 
Society;  if  it  is  the  Society,  the  case  should  be  opened  and  immediate 
protective  service  given.  There  are  indications  that  the  parents  are  not 
given  sufficient  help  at  this  time;  in  some  instances  at  least  the  parents 
return  or  are  reported  to  the  agency  at  a  later  date,  when  the  situation 
has  become  more  serious.  If  preventive  work  is  to  be  possible,  the 
earlier  the  agency  can  give  help,  the  less  the  likelihood  of  an  “emer- 
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gency”  admission;  during  the  delay  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be 
adversely  affected,  and  the  trouble  within  the  family  may  have  become 
so  serious  that  the  separation  of  the  child  from  his  home  may  be 
necessary. 

We  obtain  the  same  impression  regarding  referrals  from  other 
agencies.  The  particular  public  responsibility  of  the  Society  makes  it 
necessary  for  its  workers  to  investigate  a  complaint,  and  to  satisfy 
itself  that  a  child  does  not  need  protection,  even  if  another  agency 
is  working  with  the  family:  it  can  not  delegate  its  responsibility.  It 
can  and  should  obtain  useful  information  from  the  other  agency,  but 
that  agency  may  not  be  in  the  position  to  assess  “neglect”  since  this 
is  not  its  function,  and  the  Society  must  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  its  services  are  needed.  Because  of  the  differences  in  the 
functions  of  the  Society  and  other  agencies,  there  are  occasions  in  which 
the  services  of  both  are  necessary  to  help  in  a  situation.  The  policy  of 
the  York  County  Society  that  it  will  not  open  a  case  if  a  family  agency 
is  giving  service,  unless  the  family  agency  closes  its  case,  is  not 
justified.  Similarly  the  policy  that  it  will  not  open  a  case  which  is 
receiving  Mothers’  Allowance  is  unsatisfactory.  Although  it  is  true 
that  a  family  is  not  eligible  for  Mothers’  Allowance  unless  the  mother 
is  considered  a  fit  person  to  care  for  the  children,  the  Mothers’  Allow¬ 
ance  Division  is  not  controlled  by  the  legal  definition  of  neglect,  and 
is  not,  within  its  present  organization,  able  to  give  casework  service; 
the  Society  therefore  should  be  prepared  to  investigate  complaints  of 
neglect,  and  to  give  service  of  a  preventive  nature  when  this  is 
indicated. 

When  a  Society  receives  a  complaint  of  neglect,  it  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  satisfy  itself  about  the  validity  of  the  complaint.  The  practice 
in  all  three  Societies,  except  in  situations  in  which  immediate  action 
seems  necessary,  is  to  write  the  parent  and  make  an  appointment  for 
him  to  come  to  the  office  to  discuss  the  situation.  This  is  commendable, 
as  it  gives  to  the  parent  the  knowledge  that  the  agency  considers  him 
to  be  a  responsible  person.  If  the  letter  is  ignored  by  the  parent, 
however,  two  of  the  agencies  write  second  and  even  third  letters,  visit¬ 
ing  only  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  parent  is  not  prepared  to  come.  The 
Society’s  first  responsibility  is  to  the  child  and  not  to  his  parent.  Its 
procedures  should  be  designed  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  parent 
whenever  possible,  and  to  use  its  authority  only  when  necessary,  but 
it  must  place  the  welfare  of  the  child  above  the  right  of  the  parent  to 
choose  whether  or  not  he  wants  service.  The  succession  of  broken 
appointments  may  build  up  a  feeling  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
which  will  make  the  eventual  contact  of  the  agency  with  him  more 
difficult.  A  private  agency  works  on  the  basis  that  a  person  must 
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want  service  from  the  agency;  the  Societies  have  not  fully  recognized 
their  different  position  in  their  present  practice. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  related  to  the  shortage  of  staff  in  the 
Protection  Departments  and  will  be  lessened  when  staff  is  adequate; 
some,  however,  suggest  the  need  to  think  out  more  thoroughly  the 
responsibility  of  the  Society  in  its  authoritative  role.  We  recommend 
that  such  clarification  should  be  made  within  each  agency. 

Joint  discussion  between  the  staff  members  of  the  Protection  and 
Intake  Departments  in  the  three  agencies  would  also  be  helpful. 

Metropolitan  Relief  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  on  January  1,  1955,  $20,000  being  divided 
between  the  Societies  to  be  used  when  other  resources  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  keep  families  together,  or  to  re-establish  them,  or  to  prevent 
emergency  admissions.  It  can  be  used  by  Intake,  Protection  and  Un¬ 
married  Parents  Departments.  The  Metropolitan  Municipality  does 
not  ask  for  records  of  expenditure  on  cases  but  for  a  general  report 
on  the  use  and  value  of  the  fund  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
established.  During  the  first  year  the  agencies  have  not  spent  the  full 
amount  but  as  they  learn  to  use  it  constructively  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  their  needs  better. 

All  the  agencies  have  previously  had  special  funds  for  emergency 
expenditures  but  until  this  money  became  available,  the  amounts  were 
very  small.  The  purposes  laid  down  by  the  Metropolitan  Municipality 
are  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  separation  of  families  should  be 
prevented  if  possible,  and  that  financial  limitations  of  the  family  and 
of  community  resources  may  determine  whether  or  not  a  family  must 
be  separated. 

The  Societies  have  in  some  cases  been  uncertain  about  the  use  of 
the  fund.  Some  of  the  workers  question  it  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
the  function  of  a  Society  to  provide  financial  assistance,  that  other 
public  and  private  agencies  exist  for  this  purpose,  and  that  if  they 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  help  in  the  situations  which  come  to  the 
Society,  they  should  be  persuaded  to  change  their  policies.  We  suspect 
that  their  hesitation  is  based  upon  the  uncertainty  about  how  to  use 
the  fund  constructively  and  suggest  that  the  question  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  policies  established  to  give  guidance  to  the  workers. 

We  suggest  that  the  following  principles  might  be  adopted: 

The  fund  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established,  i.e.,  to  give  the  Societies  the  financial  resources  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  a  family  or  to  assist  in  its  re-establish¬ 
ment  when  other  resources  are  not  available. 
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More  specifically,  it  should  be  used  for  emergencies,  when  the 
expenditure  will  relieve  a  situation  for  a  short  time  in  order  that 
the  parents  and  the  Society  may  have  time  to  work  out  plans  for 
the  future.  It  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the  family  and 
not  as  a  continuing  supplementation  of  inadequate  financial  re¬ 
sources,  except  when  a  particular  situation  creates  unusual  financial 
difficulties.  It  should  not  be  used  when  other  community  agencies 
are  able  or  willing  to  provide  the  financial  help  needed,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  person  who  needs  the  help  can  not  readily 
apply  to  the  other  agency,  or  in  which  the  Society’s  ability  to  help 
at  this  point  is  more  constructive  in  the  family  situation  than 
referring  the  person  to  another  agency  would  be. 

It  should  be  possible  to  give  the  financial  assistance  in  the 
manner  which  will  help  to  strengthen  the  parents  in  their  desire  to 
keep  the  family  together,  in  cash,  in  kind  or  as  a  loan. 

A  worker  must  feel  satisfied  that  the  use  of  the  fund  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  constructive  and  is  an  acceptable  function  of  the  Society 
if  his  offer  to  help  is  to  be  constructive.  Workers  in  Children’s  Aid 
Societies  are  not  experienced  in  offering  such  help  and  staff  discussion 
to  assist  them  in  it  would  be  advisable. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  progressive 
policy  in  making  this  money  available. 

Release  of  Guardianship 

A  child  may  be  made  a  temporary  ward  while  the  Protection 
Department  works  with  the  family  in  order  to  improve  conditions  so 
that  '‘neglect”  will  no  longer  affect  the  child  on  his  return.  When  the 
Society  is  satisfied  that  the  home  is  a  “fit”  place  for  the  child,  it  can 
apply  to  the  Court  for  the  release  of  guardianship. 

In  the  Toronto  and  the  York  County  Societies,  the  child  may  be 
returned  to  the  home  a  few  days  before  the  guardianship  is  actually 
released.  This  is  reported  to  the  Court.  The  Court  has  the  authority 
to  continue  the  guardianship,  or  to  release  it,  and  it  may  place  the 
child  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society.  The  latter  action  supports 
the  authority  of  the  Society,  which  would,  however,  have  authority  in 
any  case  to  continue  to  visit  the  home  to  assure  itself  that  the  child  is 
not  being  neglected. 

In  the  Catholic  Society  a  practice  has  developed  of  placing  some 
children  back  in  their  homes  and  maintaining  or  asking  the  Court  for 
a  renewal  of  guardianship.  Using  the  figures  from  the  Provincial 
monthly  reports,  an  average  of  30  temporary  wards  of  this  Society 
were  in  their  own  homes  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the  year. 
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The  Protection  Department  gives  a  number  of  reasons  for  this:  it 
enables  the  Society  to  remove  the  child  again  if  this  becomes  necessary, 
without  Court  action;  it  provides  for  a  trial  period,  during  which  the 
Society  can  make  sure  conditions  have  improved;  and  in  cases  where 
the  family  has  moved  into  another  municipality,  it  enables  the  Society 
to  return  the  child  to  the  foster  home  he  had  been  in  if  he  has  to  be 
removed  again  from  his  own  home. 

The  Toronto  Society  Protection  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  it  should  not  return  a  child  to  its  own  home  if  there  is 
danger  of  continued  neglect,  and  hence  does  not  consider  itself  justi¬ 
fied  in  continuing  guardianship.  It  considers  that,  if  it  demonstrates  to 
the  parents  that  it  doubts  their  ability  to  care  adequately  for  the  child 
by  continuing  guardianship  it  is  creating  an  unsatisfactory  situation 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  parents  and  the  child. 

Although  the  reasons  given  by  the  Catholic  Society  have  some 
validity,  we  question  whether  the  continued  protection  of  the  child 
is  necessary  in  as  many  instances  as  it  is  used.  The  child  who  knows 
the  Court  has  decided  that  the  Society  should  continue  guardianship 
must  be  affected  by  this  in  his  attitude  to  his  parents  and  their  control 
of  him,  and  the  parents  must  likewise  be  affected  in  their  attitudes.  If 
the  child  is  again  neglected,  further  Court  action  can  be  taken. 

We  note  that  the  same  Court  hears  the  cases  brought  in  by  these 
Societies,  and  is  apparently  prepared  to  accept  the  different  policies. 


SECTION  V 

SERVICES  TO  UNMARRIED  PARENTS 


The  function  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  with  regard  to  unmarried 
mothers  is  to  assist  the  mother  with  any  service  she  needs  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  welfare  of  her  child.  The  Society  is  also  responsible  for 
seeing  the  putative  father  named  by  the  unmarried  mother  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paternity,  to  arrange  for  him  to  pay  the  expenses, 
through  court  action  if  necessary.  Sometimes  the  father  is  also  offered 
casework  service. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  passed,  the  unmarried  mother  was 
considered  to  need  help  in  obtaining  financial  support  from  the  child’s 
father,  partly  at  least  to  protect  the  community  against  the  costs  it 
might  have  to  pay.  The  attitude  of  the  community  towards  both  parents 
was  generally  one  of  condemnation  and  punishment,  rather  than  help¬ 
fulness,  but  is  changing  gradually  over  the  years.  The  attitudes  of  the 
community  towards  the  girl  and  her  child  have  increased  her  problems 
and  the  Society  may  represent  for  her  the  place  in  which  she  receives 
help  rather  than  condemnation,  understanding  rather  than  hostility. 
The  knowledge  social  workers  have  accumulated  in  their  work  with 
unmarried  mothers  indicates  that  in  most  cases  the  girl’s  behaviour 
is  a  symptom  of  personality  difficulties  for  which  she  is  trying  to  find 
a  solution.  The  social  worker  may  be  able  to  help  with  the  basic 
problem  as  well  as  the  immediate  one. 

Because  of  the  attitudes  of  her  immediate  social  group  and  of  the 
community,  her  frequent  lack  of  financial  resources  and  her  feelings  of 
“aloneness”  and  guilt,  the  unmarried  mother  may  grasp  at  proposals 
made  to  her  by  unscrupulous  persons  either  to  “get  rid”  of  her  baby  or 
to  allow  it  to  be  placed  privately  for  adoption.  The  future  of  the  child 
may  be  jeopardized  by  such  private  placements  made  without  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  an  agency’s  services  give.  The  girl’s  “consent 
to  adoption”  is  given  under  the  immediate  pressures  of  her  position, 
and  she  may  regret  her  action  when  the  pressures  are  reduced.  Neither 
does  she  receive  any  help  with  her  basic  problems.  She  may  later  use 
every  possible  means  to  get  the  child  back,  if  she  knows  where  he  is; 
she  may  spend  long  years  trying  to  locate  him;  she  may  even  have 
another  child  to  replace  the  one  she  has  lost.  Every  private  adoption 
placement  referred  to  the  Societies  for  their  report  (see  Section  IX)  is 
of  a  child  whose  mother  has  not  had  the  services  an  agency  can  give. 

The  social  worker  offering  service  to  the  unmarried  mother  tries 
to  make  available  the  physical  care  and  shelter  she  needs  during 
pregnancy  and  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  to  help  her 
resolve  the  conflicting  desires  for  the  child’s  future  in  such  a  way  that 
she  will  not  later  be  faced  with  overwhelming  regret,  and  that  she  will 
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consider  the  welfare  of  the  child;  and  to  help  her,  if  she  wants  help, 
with  the  personal  problems  of  which  her  pregnancy  is  generally  the 
result.  If  the  mother  decides  that  she  can  not  keep  her  child,  the 
social  worker  offers  the  services  of  the  Adoption  Department  or 
relieves  her  of  the  responsibility  for  the  child’s  care  through  wardship. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  services  the  unmarried  mother  re¬ 
quires,  the  worker  in  the  Society  must  rely  heavily  on  community 
resources  such  as  hospitals,  Maternity  Homes  and  municipal  relief 
assistance.  She  must,  in  different  cases,  be  able  to  provide,  through 
the  facilities  in  the  community  or  those  of  the  Society,  financial 
security  and  living  accommodation  during  the  latter  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  medical  care,  and  temporary  care  of  the  child  until  the  mother’s 
decision  is  made.  The  worker  must  also  be  able  to  provide  legal  service 
to  help  the  mother  obtain  payment  from  the  father  and  to  provide 
for  the  legal  adoption  of  the  child. 

All  the  Societies  have  the  same  general  approach  to  work  with 
unmarried  mothers  and  differ  only  in  minor  ways  regarding  policies 
and  procedures.  The  ability  to  help  depends  ultimately  on  the  skill 
of  the  staff  employed,  and  the  Societies  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  they  would  wish  in  obtaining  highly  skilled  staff.  In  the  Toronto 
Societies  the  number  of  unmarried  mothers  coming  for  assistance  has 
shown  a  downward  trend  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  which  may 
be  the  result  of  shifting  population  or  of  more  adequate  services  in 
surrounding  communities.  The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  caseloads 
to  numbers  closely  approximating  the  desirable  loads  but  there  are 
still  problems  of  improving  staff.  In  the  York  County  Society  on  the 
other  hand  the  caseloads  have  steadily  increased  and  adjustment 
in  the  number  of  staff  in  the  Metropolitan  suburbs  will  be  necessary 
after  the  realignment. 

Intake  Policies 

The  practice  of  each  agency  has  been  to  accept  for  service  any  un¬ 
married  mother  (with  a  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  religion  between 
the  Toronto  Societies)  whose  address  is  within  their  area,  either  at 
the  time  of  her  application  or  previous  to  her  admission  to  hospital,  if 
she  is  referred  by  the  hospital.  If  she  later  moves  to  an  address  within 
the  Metropolitan  Area  from  the  City,  the  Toronto  agencies  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  service;  if  she  moves  to  the  City  from  the  area  of 
the  present  York  County  Society  it  has  continued  to  give  service,  since 
the  same  Court  is  used.  The  Toronto  Society  also  occasionally  agrees 
to  give  service  to  Catholic  girls  who  prefer  not  to  go  to  that  agency. 
The  two  Toronto  Societies  at  the  request  of  an  out-of-town  agency 
(including  occasionally  agencies  in  Montreal)  will  give  service  to  a 
girl  who  wishes  to  leave  her  local  community  during  her  pregnancy, 
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sometimes  with  the  arrangement  that  the  local  society  will  make  plans 
for  the  baby,  sometimes  only  with  the  agreement  that  it  will  take 
responsibility  if  the  baby  cannot  be  placed  for  adoption  in  Toronto.  The 
Catholic  Society  receives  such  requests  more  frequently  than  does  the 
Toronto  Society.  The  York  County  Society  refuses  to  enter  into  such 
agreements.  If  an  Ontario  girl  from  outside  the  area  is  reported  to 
the  Toronto  Society  when  she  is  in  hospital,  that  Society  instructs  the 
hospital  to  get  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  Children’s  Aid  Society,  if 
the  girl  will  give  her  consent,  and  only  gives  service  if  the  local 
society  requests  it;  in  similar  situations  the  York  County  Society  pro¬ 
vides  service  without  the  referral  by  the  local  agency. 

It  is  evident  that  the  need  of  the  girl  for  protection  and  service 
controls  the  policies  of  all  the  Societies  to  some  extent  and  the  Catholic 
Society  in  particular.  Intake  policies  are  more  flexible  than  in  the  other 
departments  of  service.  The  unmarried  mother  often  only  comes  to 
the  agency  close  to  the  time  of  her  confinement,  and  may  not  have 
come  before  her  admission  to  hospital,  so  that  the  case  becomes  an 
“emergency”  for  which  immediate  service  is  necessary.  Many  girls 
leave  their  own  small  communities  when  they  are  pregnant  to  “lose 
themselves”  in  the  Metropolis  and  to  hide  their  condition  from  their 
families  or  friends.  Social  workers  appreciate  the  girl’s  desire  in  this, 
and  she  is  often  supported  in  it  by  her  family  or  her  religious  adviser. 
The  workers  are  aware  that  present  attitudes  to  unmarried  mothers, 
more  powerful  in  their  effects  in  a  small  community,  may  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a  girl  to  remain  or  to  return  there  later 
if  her  problem  is  known.  They  tend  to  give  the  girl  help  where  she  is, 
because  of  the  complicated  social  pressures. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  we  obtained  from  the  Societies  detailed 
figures  of  the  number  of  cases  of  unmarried  mothers  to  whom  they 
had  given  service  who  did  not  have  legal  residence  in  the  area,  either 
for  hospital  care  or  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  if  ward 
action  was  necessary.  An  analysis  of  this  information  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Societies  for  their  further  use.  The  following  figures 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1955,  are  sufficient  here  to  demonstrate  the 
problem: 

Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 

Number  unmarried  mothers  cases  opened  .  482  439  292 

Number  without  legal  residence  when  case  opened  159  168  95 

The  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  at  the  request  of  its  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Division  and  its  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  recommended 
in  1951  that  the  Province  should  assume  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child,  because  of  the  undesirability  of 
these  costs  being  referred  back  to  small  municipalities,  to  which  it 
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frequently  became  impossible  for  her  to  return.  *  This  policy  is  in 
force  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland, 
and  the  facts  revealed  by  the  present  study  show  the  desirability  of  its 
implementation  in  Ontario.  We  recommend  that  the  three  Societies, 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  provide  service  and  the  Community 
Chest  should  take  joint  action  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  provincial  authorities. 

A  recent  legal  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  ruled 
that  a  child  is  apprehended  by  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  when  he  is 
admitted  to  care,  although  he  may  remain  in  care  as  a  non-ward  for 
some  months  before  ward  action  is  taken,  if,  indeed,  it  is  taken.  A 
Society  has  only  the  authority  to  apprehend  within  its  own  geographic 
area.  When  the  babies  of  unmarried  mothers  are  admitted  to  care, 
they  are  generally  admitted  direct  from  the  hospital  in  which  they 
were  born.  Under  this  new  ruling,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  a 
Society  can  only  admit  to  care  children  born  in  the  hospitals  in  its  area 
of  jurisdiction.  Since  the  girl’s  address  before  admission  to  hospital 
often  is  in  a  geographic  area  other  than  that  in  which  the  hospital  is 
located,  this  ruling  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the  intake  policies  of 
the  Societies,  including  the  continuing  York  County  Society.  If  the  girl 
is  referred  to  the  Society  when  she  is  in  hospital,  the  Society  in  whose 
area  the  hospital  is  will  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  case.  If  she 
comes  to  the  Society  before  her  admission  to  hospital,  the  mother  will 
have  to  understand  that  she  must  select  a  hospital  within  that  area. 
If  she  has  already  made  arrangements  with  a  hospital,  the  decision 
about  which  Society  will  be  responsible  will  have  to  be  based  upon 
those  arrangements.  For  example,  girls  in  York  County  may  prefer  to 
go  to  hospitals  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  or  in  Peel  County  rather  than 
to  the  Newmarket  Hospital  where  they  will  be  known.  This  legal 
ruling  would  seem  to  bring  new  complications  for  the  Societies,  unless 
it  is  overruled  by  a  higher  court,  or  an  amendment  to  the  Act  is 
obtained.  We  recommend  that  the  Societies  initiate  action  in  this 
matter. 


*  “That  the  provincial  governments  be  requested  to  assume  entire 
financial  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  children,  where  economic  assistance  from  public  funds  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  follows: 

(a)  Payment  of  hospitalization  for  mother  and  child  at  the  time 
of  confinement; 

(b)  Payment  of  maintenance  during  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care 
when  needed; 

(c)  Payment  of  maintenance  for  children  in  the  care  of  recognized 
child-caring  organizations  until  satisfactory  permanent  plans 
are  made  for  them,  and  maintenance  during  wardship  if  such 
action  is  necessary.” 
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Community  Services 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  services  given  to  unmarried 
mothers  necessitate  extensive  use  of  certain  community  resources.  In 
Section  XIII  we  discuss  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  such  resources  throughout  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  work  of  the 
Societies  with  unmarried  mothers  is  affected  by  the  concentration  of 
Maternity  Homes  in  the  Metropolis. 

Municipal  Relief  Assistance:  When  an  unmarried  mother  is  unable  to 
work  during  the  last  months  of  her  pregnancy  and  has  no  financial 
resources,  she  may  apply  for  admission  to  a  Maternity  Home,  or  for 
municipal  relief,  or  have  her  board  paid  in  a  boarding  house  or  a  foster 
home  by  the  Society.  The  municipalities  vary  considerably  in  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  provide  the  girl  with  relief  assistance,  even  although,  as  she 
is  unemployable,  half  the  cost  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Province.  In 
some  cases  it  is  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  that  she  make  a  “Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paternity”  in  order  that  support  may  be  obtained  from  the  man. 
In  other  areas,  she  is  given  help  according  to  her  financial  position,  with¬ 
out  the  exertion  of  pressure  to  make  the  Declaration.  In  others,  officials 
seem  very  unwilling  to  give  help  at  all.  This  illustrates  the  differing 
attitudes  of  people  to  unmarried  mothers  reflected  in  the  extent  to  which 
public  money  is  used  to  help  in  such  cases.  In  certain  municipalities  the 
attitudes  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Society  to  obtain  the  services 
the  girl  needs. 

Hospital  Care:  For  hospital  care  the  girl  finds  herself  caught  in  the 
present  problem  of  hospital  financing.  The  unmarried  mother  is  of  course 
not  the  only  person  affected  by  this.  A  person  who  has  resided  within  a 
municipality  for  three  months  out  of  the  last  five  can  have  her  hospital 
expenses  paid  by  the  municipality  if  she  can  not  pay  them  herself  at 
the  time,  and  the  municipality  is  entitled  to  try  to  collect  the  amount 
from  her  at  a  later  date.  In  one  municipality  the  law  is  reported  to  be 
ignored;  the  officials  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  indigent  girl 
if  she  did  not  live  in  the  area  before  her  pregnancy,  or  work  in  it 
during  her  pregnancy.  In  other  areas,  the  municipality  uses  bill  col¬ 
lectors  to  try  to  obtain  repayment  from  the  people  for  whom  the 
municipality  has  paid:  apart  from  the  fact  that  very  few  girls  are  in 
a  position  after  their  confinement,  when  they  may  also  have  a  child 
to  support,  to  make  any  repayment,  the  arrival  of  the  bill  collector 
to  discuss  her  confinement  expenses  may  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
girl  and  may  reveal  her  problem  to  people  who  otherwise  did  not 
know  of  it.  Some  municipalities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  hospital  expenses  of  the  girl,  with  full  consideration  of  the 
other  financial  demands  upon  her.  This  particular  problem  would  be 
solved  if  the  province  agreed  to  take  financial  responsibility  for  un¬ 
married  mothers  who  were  unable  to  finance  their  own  expenses. 
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Some  hospitals  are  unwilling  to  accept  payment  by  the  muni¬ 
cipality  if  through  any  amount  of  pressure  they  can  obtain  the  money 
from  the  patient.  The  “indigent  rate”  paid  by  the  municipality  is  lower 
than  the  “public  ward  rate”  charged  the  patient,  so  that  the  hospital 
receives  more  money  if  its  pressure  produces  direct  payment.  At  least 
one  hospital  “encourages”  the  girl  to  pay  by  instalments  in  advance 
and  is  reported  to  tell  her  that  entire  payment  must  be  made  in 
advance  or  that  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  until 
payment  is  made.  One  hospital  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  before  her 
baby  is  ready  for  discharge.  Another  hospital  has  written  officially  to 
the  agencies  asking  them  to  encourage  putative  fathers  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  direct  to  the  hospital  to  ensure  that  the  bill  is  paid  in  full,  even 
if  other  payments  are  not  made. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  unmarried  mother  who  has 
limited  funds  is  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  the  hospital, 
for  financial  reasons,  and  that  such  pressure  may  add  to  the  social 
pressures  under  which  she  is  already  struggling.  Although  the  agencies 
have  no  responsibility  for  the  hospital  expenses,  they  also  are  subjected 
to  pressure  from  the  hospitals.  While  we  fully  realize  that  hospitals  may 
be  in  a  difficult  financial  position  and  must  be  careful  about  unpaid  bills, 
we  can  not  be  persuaded  that  financial  pressures  upon  the  hospitals  should 
be  justification  for  practices  which  are  socially  undesirable.  Our  legis¬ 
lation  exists  to  make  hospital  care  readily  accessible  to  people  who 
need  it  but  can  not  pay  for  it,  and  if,  in  the  experience  of  the  hospitals, 
the  legislation  is  not  fulfilling  this  purpose,  their  efforts  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  should  surely  be  directed  at  the  improvement  of  the 
legislation,  rather  than  at  the  indigent  person  in  need  of  medical  care. 
The  social  purposes  of  hospital  care  can  easily  be  defeated  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  these  practices. 

Other  hospital  practices  present  difficulties.  Some  insist  that  the 
mother  nurse  her  baby,  although  the  child  may  be  going  to  a 
foster  home  immediately.  One  hospital,  at  the  other  extreme,  objects 
to  a  girl  being  allowed  to  see  her  baby. 

We  recommend  that  the  three  Societies  jointly  with  the  munici¬ 
palities  should  seek  conferences  with  the  appropriate  hospital  authori¬ 
ties  to  discuss  the  problem  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  will 
not  add  undesirable  financial  pressure  for  the  payment  of  medical  care 
upon  unmarried  mothers  who  have  limited  financial  resources. 

Care  of  the  Child 

An  unmarried  mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  is  often  in  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  undesirable  for  her  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  wishes  to  keep  her  child.  The  objective  of  the 
worker  is  to  help  her  think  through  the  various  alternatives  so  that 
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when  the  decision  is  made  it  is  final  for  her  and  she  will  not  want 
to  change  her  mind  at  a  later  date.  She  may,  if  she  gives  up  her  child 
for  adoption,  regret  later  the  factors  which  have  made  this  necessary, 
but  she  should  not  have  a  need  to  regret  the  decision  itself.  Then  she 
is  able  to  plan  her  own  future  realistically  apart  from  the  child  and 
the  agency  is  free  to  make  permanent  arrangements  for  the  child’s 
care.  The  worker  tries  not  to  influence  the  mother  in  her  decision 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  possibility  of  neglect  of  the  child  lies 
within  the  mother’s  plans  for  him. 

To  give  the  girl  time  to  make  her  decision  the  Societies  agree  to 
admit  the  child  to  non-ward  care  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months 
in  the  knowledge  that  a  time  limit  helps  the  mother  reach  a  decision 
and  helps  the  agency  plan  for  adoption  when  the  child  is  an  infant. 
The  time  limit  can  be  extended  in  special  circumstances  in  all  agencies. 
The  provision  of  voluntary  maintenance  grants  by  the  organizations 
financing  the  Societies  makes  this  desirable  practice  possible.  Tempo¬ 
rary  wardship  is  only  requested  by  policy  in  the  Toronto  and  Catholic 
Societies  when  such  action  helps  the  girl  to  realize  that  a  final  decision 
must  be  made  within  the  time  limit.  The  York  County  Society  may 
ask  the  Court  for  temporary  wardship  when  the  residence  of  the  child 
is  outside  the  County.  This  is  unnecessary  when  residence  is  not  made 
a  condition  of  voluntary  maintenance  grants,  and  should  only  be  done 
in  the  County  when  such  action  will  not  affect  adversely  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  mother.  If  the  province  were  responsible  for  maintenance 
the  problem  would  not  be  as  great,  since  ward  action  inevitably  means 
now  that  the  local  community  is  notified  of  the  existence  of  the  child. 

If  the  mother  wants  to  give  up  her  child,  and  the  child  is  not  easily 
adoptable,  or  adoptable  at  that  time,  ward  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
Society  with  the  girl’s  consent.  If  it  is  evident  that  the  mother  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  her  child,  it  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  does  not  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mother  if,  when  she 
has  decided  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  keep  the  child,  the  final  act 
of  giving  him  up  is  delayed  and  she  is  left  in  a  period  of  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  This  is  discussed  further  in  Section  IX. 

The  series  of  recent  Court  actions  in  which  a  mother,  having  given 
her  consent  to  adoption,  has  later  attempted  to  regain  the  child 
through  the  Courts,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  a  final  decision, 
to  the  mother,  the  child  and  the  adopting  parents. 

A  mother  is,  by  policy,  expected  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance 
of  her  child  in  non-ward  care  if  she  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The 
Toronto  Society  asks  her  to  sign  a  form  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
weekly  sum.  Neither  of  the  other  Societies  uses  such  a  form.  The 
financial  arrangements  with  the  mother  should  be  based  realistically 
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upon  what  she  can  be  expected  to  pay  but  should  also  be  a  business¬ 
like  arrangement  between  the  Society  and  the  girl.  An  “agreement 
to  pay”  form  should  be  used  and  the  worker  should  keep  the  girl  to 
the  agreement  unless  the  payment  is  causing  unwarranted  hardship. 
Part  of  the  reality  which  the  girl  must  face  in  making  her  decision 
about  the  future  of  the  child  is  that  the  support  of  a  child  costs  money, 
and  the  practices  of  the  agency  should  impress  this  upon  her. 

We  are  told  that  the  importance  workers  place  upon  the  financial 
arrangements  with  the  girl  varies  and  that  in  many  cases  the  worker 
is  inclined  not  to  press  the  matter  either  of  making  an  agreement  or 
of  seeing  that  the  agreement  is  kept.  We  do  not  consider  that  this 
is  a  good  social  work  practice,  and  recommend  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  it.  The  amounts  collected  will  not  be  large,  but 
it  is  not  justifiable  to  relieve  the  girl  who  can  pay  by  the  use  of  public 
funds.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to  the  girl  to  release  her  from  this  responsi¬ 
bility. 

When  the  mother  has  made  her  decision  and  the  child  is  not  yet 
ready  for  adoption,  the  mother  is  forced  to  continue  her  responsibility 
unless  ward  action  is  taken,  when  psychologically  she  has  given  up 
her  child.  If  ward  action  is  taken,  she  may  still  be  held  responsible 
for  maintenance. 

The  Societies  are  uncertain  about  the  legality  of  accepting  the 
signature  of  a  girl  under  16  years  of  age  on  the  “consent  to  adoption”. 
The  provincial  department  should  be  asked  for  a  ruling  so  that  a 
common  practice  may  be  adopted. 

The  Unmarried  Mother  Who  Keeps  Her  Child 

When  an  unmarried  mother  decides  to  keep  her  child,  the  Toronto 
and  the  Catholic  Societies  close  the  case  and  give  continued  service 
only  if  the  child  is  in  danger  of  neglect.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  mother  and  child  still  face  many  problems  and  in  many  instances 
could  use  additional  help.  They  should  now  be  regarded  as  a  family 
and  be  eligible  for  services  from  family  agencies,  if  they  so  desire. 
There  are  differences  in  the  policies  of  the  family  agencies  with  regard 
to  this,  and  we  suggest  that  the  Societies  should  discuss  the  question 
with  them,  and  with  the  Welfare  Council,  interpreting  the  need  of  this 
family  for  service  in  specific  cases. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  Unmarried  Parents  Departments 
seldom  suggest  to  the  unmarried  mother  that  service  may  be  available 
to  her  in  a  family  agency  and  assist  her  in  applying  for  such  service. 
Where  the  family  agency  is  prepared  to  give  services,  the  Society 
should  make  the  referral  when  the  need  is  indicated.  If  the  family 
agency  can  not  give  service,  or  does  not  serve  the  geographic  area, 
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we  consider  that  the  Societies,  in  specific  cases,  should  continue  to  give 
help  for  longer  periods.  We  also  recommend  that  when  a  child  is 
discharged  from  care  to  his  mother,  the  Society  should  notify  the 
Public  Health  Nurse  in  the  area,  and  inform  the  mother  that  it  is 
doing  so,  whenever  the  referral  would  be  of  help  to  the  mother  or  the 
child. 

Service  to  Putative  Fathers 

Until  the  amendment  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act  this  year,  the 
Provincial  Director  of  Child  Welfare  has  been  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  legal  service  to  help  the  mother  obtain  payment  from  the 
father,  but  much  of  the  work  involved  was  delegated  by  him  to  the 
Societies.  When  the  mother  made  the  “Declaration  of  Paternity”,  the 
Provincial  Department  notified  the  Society  in  the  area  in  which  the 
father  lived,  who  saw  the  man,  obtaining  from  him,  if  possible,  an 
agreement  to  pay,  and  using  the  facilities  of  the  Court  where  necessary. 
In  the  Toronto  Societies,  the  Societies  were  also  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  money  paid,  turning  it  over  to  the  Provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  which  then  determined  the  proportion  to  be  disbursed  to  the 
hospital,  the  mother,  or  the  agency.  In  the  York  County  Society,  the 
money  was  only  collected  until  the  Provincial  Department  had  approved 
the  agreement. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  work 
with  the  putative  father  on  behalf  of  the  mother  becomes  the  function 
of  the  Society,  except  when,  after  Court  action,  the  Court  is  responsible 
for  collection. 

Under  the  former  system  each  Society  has  had  one  or  more 
“putative  father  workers”  assigned  to  this  work.  The  change  in  legis¬ 
lation  will  change  the  function  of  the  Societies  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  effect  on  July  1st.  As  the  regulations  are  not  yet  available,  it  can 
not  be  part  of  this  study  to  predict  the  difference  this  will  make.  We 
have  therefore  omitted  further  comment  on  the  present  work  of  the 
Societies  in  this  area. 

When  the  putative  father  shows  a  continuing  interest  in  the  mother 
and  the  child,  the  Toronto  Society  arranges  that  the  worker  giving 
service  to  the  mother  should  also  help  the  putative  father,  but  leaves 
all  matters  related  to  finance  to  the  putative  father  worker.  It  seems 
to  us  desirable  in  some  instances  that  one  worker  should  be  responsible 
for  work  with  both  parents,  but  that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  worker 
should  take  complete  responsibility.  The  financial  responsibility  of  the 
putative  father  is  the  tangible  expression  of  his  interest  in  the  girl  and 
the  child  and  discussion  of  it  should  not  be  separated  from  other  aspects 
of  his  interest. 
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Limited  casework  service  is  given  in  the  Toronto  and  Catholic 
Societies  to  fathers  who  desire  such  service.  All  agencies  note  that 
where  the  worker  giving  service  to  the  father  is  skilled  in  casework 
and  makes  use  of  his  understanding  of  the  person  and  the  problem, 
the  financial  agreements  are  more  satisfactory,  and  more  readily  kept, 
and  the  social  history  obtained  for  adoption  purposes  is  more  helpful 
in  planning  for  the  child’s  future. 


SECTION  VI 

SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  IN  CARE 


Children  are  admitted  to  the  care  of  a  Society  when  they  require 
care  outside  their  own  homes  and  other  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
for  them.  Placement  may  be  requested  for  a  few  days,  while  the 
family  gets  in  touch  with  relatives  who  are  willing  to  help  when  a 
family  emergency  arises,  or  it  may  take  place  when  the  Court  gives 
the  Society  permanent  guardianship  of  a  child  so  that  it  becomes  re¬ 
sponsible  until  the  child  is  18  years  of  age,  unless  guardianship  is 
again  transferred.  Wardship  can  be  extended  until  the  child  is  21  years 
of  age  at  the  request  of  a  Society  but  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  maintenance  for  the  additional  years. 

The  child  may  be  admitted  without  the  transfer  of  guardianship 
to  the  Society,  when  the  parent  asks  for  placement  and  the  Society 
agrees  that  it  is  necessary.  In  some  such  cases,  for  example  an 
illegitimate  child  for  whom  adoption  is  planned  but  whose  health 
precludes  this  as  an  immediate  possibility,  the  Society  may  later  ask 
the  Court  to  make  the  child  a  ward.  Or  the  Society  may  apprehend 
a  child  because  he  is  being  neglected  and  ask  the  Court  to  transfer 
guardianship  to  it.  Children  are  made  wards  of  the  Society  at  its 
request  to  the  Court  which  must  determine  whether  the  request  is 
justified. 

When  guardianship  is  transferred  the  Society  assumes  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  parent  for  the  child  and  the  parent  gives  up 
all  rights  but  retains  the  duty  to  support  his  child.  Guardianship  may 
be  given  to  the  Society  for  a  temporary  period,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  years,  or  permanently.  Permanent  guardianship  continues  until 
the  child  is  18  years  of  age,  or  longer  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 
It  may  be  transferred  to  adopting  parents;  it  may  continue  during  the 
minority  of  the  child;  or  the  Society  may  ask  the  Court  to  return  the 
child  to  his  parents  if  they  become  in  a  position  to  care  for  him. 

The  Society  tries  to  make  plans  for  the  child  in  its  care,  and 
to  give  him  the  kind  of  care  which  is  most  suitable  to  his  needs. 
If  the  child  is  a  non-ward,  he  will  probably  remain  in  a  foster 
home  until  he  can  be  adopted,  or  his  family  or  relatives  can  take  him 
back.  The  family  may  be  able  to  plan  this  themselves  or  they  may 
need  the  help  of  the  agency  in  making  their  plans.  If  he  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  ward,  the  Court,  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Society, 
recognizes  the  child  needs  protection  at  the  time  but  hopes  the  family 
will  be  able  to  make  plans  for  him;  the  Society  will  work  with  the 
family  to  this  end.  If  the  child  is  a  permanent  ward,  because  the 
Court  judges  there  is  little  hope  of  his  return  home,  the  Society  tries 
to  plan  for  his  future,  through  adoption  if  possible. 
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Children  come  into  the  care  of  the  Society  at  any  age  up  to 
sixteen  years  and  with  many  problems  which  the  years  have  given 
them.  The  very  fact  that  they  need  to  be  cared  for  outside  their  own 
homes  means  that  there  are  problems  in  the  home  and  for  the  child. 
The  Society  studies  the  child  and  determines  what  type  of  care  will 
help  him  most.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  foster  home  in  which  he 
can  be  one  of  a  family  group  is  preferable.  Children  with  strong 
loyalties  to  their  parents  may  not  be  able  to  accept  “substitute  parents” 
and  may  fit  best  into  a  small  institution.  Children  who  have  pronounced 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  may  need  one  type  of  institution  and 
those  whose  experience  have  made  them  very  upset  and  disturbed 
may  be  able  to  get  the  help  they  need  in  other  specialized  institutions. 

Organization  of  Child  Care  Services 

In  the  organization  of  the  services  for  children  in  care  there  are 
three  main  divisions:  infant  care,  child  care  and  home-finding.  This 
creates  administrative  problems  of  co-ordination  and  it  is  necessary 
to  outline  the  present  organization  of  each  Society  in  order  to  see  the 
differences  and  the  problems. 

In  the  Toronto  Society  there  are  two  departments,  Infant  Health 
Services  and  Senior  Child  Care.  The  Infant  Health  Service  has  a 
Department  Head,  one  Placement  Supervisor,  seven  visiting  nurses, 
and  one  clinic  nurse.  The  entire  professional  staff  have  nurses’  training. 
Their  function  is  to  supervise  the  health  care  of  infants  under  three  years 
of  age,  the  age  limit  being  flexible  if  a  child  requires  careful  medical 
supervision.  The  nurses  work  closely  with  the  medical  staff.  The 
Placement  Supervisor  receives  information  from  the  Home-finding 
Division  of  the  Senior  Child  Care  Department  about  homes  approved 
for  infants,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  social  worker  asking  for  the 
admission  of  a  child,  selects  an  appropriate  home.  If  a  child  supervised 
by  a  nurse  requires  “social  care”,  a  caseworker  from  the  other  Depart¬ 
ment  is  also  assigned  to  work  with  the  child. 

The  Senior  Child  Care  Department  has  a  Department  Head  and 
an  Assistant  Department  Head,  the  Assistant  acting  as  Placement 
Supervisor.  There  are  6  supervisors.  The  Home-finding  Supervisor  is 
responsible  for  6  caseworkers,  the  Temporary  Ward  Unit  Supervisor 
for  three,  and  the  other  four  supervisors  for  32  caseworkers.  The  total 
professional  staff  of  the  Department  is  49  social  workers.  This  makes 
it  by  far  the  largest  Department  in  the  Society,  with  about  half  of 
the  professional  workers  related  to  it. 

In  the  Catholic  Society,  the  Infant  Care  Department  was  first 
organized  in  November,  1954,  when  the  Society  took  over  from  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  the  placement  of  the  children  of  unmarried 
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mothers  prior  to  ward  action.  It  has  a  Casework  Supervisor  and  5 
nurses,  although  one  position  was  vacant  at  the  time  of  this  study.  The 
Department  is  responsible  for  children  under  3  years  of  age  in  foster 
homes  and  in  the  institutions.  The  nurses  take  full  responsibility  for 
the  children  and  caseworkers  are  not  assigned  to  the  same  cases. 

In  1955  the  Child  Care  Department  had  an  establishment  of  one 
Supervisor,  12  caseworkers  and  one  clinic  worker.  The  Supervisor  of 
the  Adoption  Department  gave  one-fifth  of  her  time  to  this  Department, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  Executive  Director  in  the  Child  Care  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  1956  budget  provided  for  one  Supervisor  and  two  additional 
workers,  and  these  have  been  appointed.  Home-finding  is  a  separate 
department  with  one  Supervisor  and  four  caseworkers. 

In  the  York  County  Society,  the  Department  of  Infant  Care  has  a 
Supervisor  and  5  nurses,  one  position  being  vacant.  It  is  responsible  for 
children  up  to  four  years  of  age  and  for  all  aspects  of  the  care  of  these 
children;  caseworkers  are  not  assigned  if  a  nurse  is  supervising  the 
child.  Efforts  are  made  through  staff  meetings  and  individual  super¬ 
vision  to  help  the  nurses  recognize  and  work  with  social  problems 
presented  by  the  children  in  the  foster  homes.  The  Child  Care  Depart¬ 
ment  has  1  supervisor  and  4  caseworkers.  Home-finding,  which  is  a 
separate  Department,  has  1  supervisor  and  3  caseworkers. 

The  questions  of  adequacy  of  staff  and  of  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  are  dealt  with  in  Part  1  of  this  report.  Some  general  problems 
are  discussed  here. 

The  health  care  of  infants  is  important,  but  it  is  increasingly 
recognized  that  health  is  strongly  affected  by  the  social  and  emotional 
well-being  of  the  infant.  The  question  of  whether  supervision  should 
be  given  by  a  nurse  or  by  a  social  worker  is  a  controversial  one. 
In  its  organization  each  of  the  Societies  has  chosen  nurses  to  super¬ 
vise  the  younger  children,  but  the  York  County  Society  has  continued 
this  until  the  age  of  four  years.  This  age  is  too  high  and  it  should 
be  reduced  at  least  to  the  three  year  limit  of  the  other  Societies, 
although  this  is  an  academic  question  in  view  of  the  impending  change. 
We  suggest  that  three  years  is  too  high  and  that  the  agencies  should 
gradually  reduce  the  age  limit. 

Babies  admitted  to  care  are  admitted  directly  from  hospital  in 
many  instances  and  go  immediately  into  foster  homes.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  their  medical  condition  should  require  far  closer  supervision 
than  is  provided  for  children  in  their  own  homes.  Children  who  are 
admitted  from  their  own  homes  because  they  have  been  neglected 
would  appear  to  need  closer  medical  supervision  than  these  babies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  health  of  the  infants  reflects  the  good  care 
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they  are  receiving,  and  in  many  cases  this  supervision  prepares  a  baby 
which  needs  special  attention  for  adoption  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  child  needs  the  casework  help  of  a  skilled  social  worker,  even 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  prepare  him  for  the  future,  which  is  generally 
adoption  in  the  case  of  young  infants  who  are  admitted  to  care.  A 
skilled  worker  with  young  children  can  convey  to  the  child  a  feeling 
of  security  through  the  various  changes  his  particular  situation  makes 
necessary,  even  before  he  can  understand  the  words  spoken  to  him. 
This  was  previously  demonstrated  in  the  Toronto  Society  when  the 
Receiving  Centre  was  used  for  disturbed  younger  children.  The  Toronto 
Society  is  recognizing  this  in  the  assignment  of  caseworkers  to  some 
of  the  younger  children,  but  this  means  that  two  workers  from  the 
same  agency,  a  nurse  and  a  social  worker,  both  visit  the  foster  home, 
with  resulting  confusion  to  the  foster  mother.  In  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  a  third  worker  is  responsible  for  the  work  with  the  parent  or 

parents  of  the  child,  unless  he  is  already  a  ward. 

# 

We  obtained  figures  from  the  three  Societies  of  the  number  of 
foster  homes  which,  at  the  end  of  February,  1956,  were  visited  by  more 
than  one  worker.  The  workers  are  not  necessarily  supervising  the  same 
children. 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

Number  of  foster  homes . 

928 

326 

277 

Number  of  homes  with  2  or  more  children . 

390 

136 

128 

Number  of  homes  visited  by  more  than  one 
worker . 

127 

10 

11 

2  workers  from  Infant  Care . 

0 

0 

0 

2  workers  from  Child  Care . 

50 

3 

0 

1  Infant  Care  and  1  Child  Care  Worker . 

66 

7 

11 

3  workers  from  Child  Care . 

11 

0 

0 

The  problem  is  largely  one  for  the  Toronto  Society.  We  consider 
as  a  principle  that  one  worker  should  be  responsible  for  the  children 
in  one  foster  home  except  in  unusual  circumstances.  The  choice  of 
foster  homes  should  enable  a  child  to  be  placed  in  a  home  for  which 
his  worker  is  responsible,  in  order  to  avoid  a  change  of  workers  and 
two  or  more  workers  visiting  the  one  home.  In  homes  in  which  there 
are  both  infants  and  older  children,  the  present  system  of  organization 
necessitates  some  homes  in  which  two  workers  supervise,  but  since 
the  Maternity  Boarding  Homes  Act  makes  this  practice  illegal,  only 
a  limited  number  of  homes  have  children  of  different  age  groups. 

Our  recommendation  in  Section  IV  that  Protection  workers  should 
supervise  children  in  care  until  such  time  as  they  become  permanent 
wards  complicates  further  the  question  of  supervision  by  nurses.  The 
majority  of  infants  are  admitted  at  the  request  of  the  Unmarried 
Parents  Department,  and,  if  we  are  logical,  we  should  recommend  that 
these  workers  should  also  supervise  the  infants  until  they  are  placed 
for  adoption  or  until  they  are  made  permanent  wards.  We  should  like 
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to  recommend  this,  but  we  consider  that  a  change  of  this  nature  should 
be  made  gradually.  We  therefore  recommend  that  when  the  Protection 
workers  undertake  supervision  of  a  family  of  children  in  care,  they 
should  supervise  each  child,  regardless  of  age,  except  when  a  medical 
condition  places  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  health  supervision. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recommend  that  the  Metropolitan  Societies  should 
reduce  the  age  of  children  coming  under  the  Infant  Care  Departments 
to  2  years,  allowing  flexibility  regarding  older  children  with  health 
problems,  and  should  regard  this  as  an  experiment  to  be  evaluated  at 
the  end  of  one  year  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  continued,  or 
whether  a  lower  age  limit  might  be  set.  The  supervision  of  younger 
children  by  the  Protection  Department  should  also  be  evaluated,  and 
extended  to  the  Unmarried  Parents  Department  if  the  results  are 
satisfactory. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  Toronto  Society  should  make  every 
effort  to  have  one  worker  only  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
children  in  one  foster  home.  We  would  foresee  in  the  future  a  time  in 
which  a  child  normally  came  under  the  supervision  of  a  social  worker, 
and  was  only  visited  by  a  nurse  when  exceptional  health  care  was 
indicated. 

The  new  organization  of  the  York  County  Society  will  not  allow 
for  specialized  caseloads  so  that  each  worker  will  carry  all  types  of 
cases  within  a  district  and  the  problems  discussed  above  will  not  arise. 

Since  the  Home-finding  Departments  in  each  instance  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  finding  foster  homes  for  children  of  any  age,  these  Depart¬ 
ments  should  be  separate,  and  not  a  division  of  the  Child  Care  Depart¬ 
ment  as  now  in  the  Toronto  Society.  The  Supervisor  must  work  equally 
with  the  Supervisors  of  Infant  Care  and  of  Child  Care,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  responsible  to  either. 

Recommendations  regarding  the  Temporary  Ward  Unit  are  included 
in  Section  IV. 

The  Maternity  Boarding  Houses  Act  enacts  that  the  local  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  in  each  municipality  shall  provide  for  the  annual 
registration  of  boarding  homes  for  children  under  the  age  of  three 
years.  No  home  is  to  be  registered  if  the  parents  are  also  boarding 
a  child  over  three  years  of  age.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this  restriction.  If  it  were  enforced  strictly,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  Society  to  keep  a  family  of  children  together,  when 
one  or  more  members  were  under  3  years  of  age.  It  also  creates 
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difficulties  when  an  agency  does  not  want  to  remove  a  child  from  a 
home  at  the  time  he  becomes  three  years  old,  and  yet  wants  to  place 
another  infant  in  the  same  home.  Some  municipalities  now  ignore 
this  section  of  the  law;  others  enforce  it.  We  recommend  that  the 
Societies,  supported  by  the  Metropolitan  Council,  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
this  clause  of  the  Act. 

The  requirements  of  different  municipalities  for  registration  vary 
considerably,  and  complicate  the  procedures  of  the  Infant  Care  and 
Home-finding  Departments.  The  fees  vary  up  to  the  $10  maximum  set 
by  the  law,  and  in  some  cases  they  cover  one  year  from  registration, 
in  others  the  calendar  year.  In  some  cases  X-rays  are  required  for 
the  whole  family,  in  others  for  the  mother  only.  We  strongly  support 
the  registration  of  boarding  homes  as  a  protection  to  children,  but  we 
suggest  that  some  effort  to  set  uniform  standards  would  be  extremely 
helpful.  The  Metropolitan  Council  has  no  jurisdiction  regarding  health, 
but  it  might  be  able  to  encourage  uniformity,  or  to  interest  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Health  Department  in  this  matter.  The  present  situation  within 
the  Metropolitan  Area  is  confusing  to  foster  parents  and  complicates 
the  administrative  procedures  of  the  Societies.  We  recommend  also 
that  the  Societies  pay  the  registration  fee  for  their  foster  homes. 

Children  in  Care 

Children  are  admitted  to  care  at  the  request  of  the  Protection 
or  Unmarried  Parents  Departments.  They  may  be  “non-wards”,  tempo¬ 
rary  wards  or  permanent  wards,  and  their  status  may  change  during 
their  periods  in  care.  In  the  Toronto  and  York  County  Societies  infants 
are  admitted  directly  to  foster  homes  and  older  children  through  the 
Receiving  Centres.  The  Toronto  Society  makes  exceptions  when  infants 
have  older  brothers  and  sisters  and  tries  to  keep  the  family  together 
in  the  Receiving  Centre.  The  Catholic  Society  admits  an  infant  to  one 
of  the  institutions  or  to  a  foster  home  if  one  is  available.  Boys  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Shelter,  and  girls  cared  for  temporarily  in  an 
institution  under  another  agency  until  permanent  plans  can  be  made. 

It  is  considered  good  practice  that  older  children  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  through  a  Receiving  Centre,  in  order  that  an  appropriate  type  of 
care  may  be  selected  for  the  child  when  the  worker  has  more  knowledge 
of  him  than  was  available  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  when  the  child 
has  had  time  to  adjust  to  his  enforced,  separation  from  his  family. 

The  figures  from  the  Provincial  monthly  reports  for  1955  enable 
us  to  compare  the  types  of  care  provided  by  the  three  Societies.  Wards 
of  other  Societies  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 
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CHILDREN  IN  CARE  IN  THE  THREE  SOCIETIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1955 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

Total  Children  in  Care . 

2,478 

1,271 

663 

Under  Direct  Care: 

2,293 

1,169 

646 

Receiving  Centre . 

.  35 

61 

11 

Boarding  Homes . 

.  1,537 

599 

463 

Free  or  Wage  Homes . 

.  223 

106 

33 

Pay  Institutions . 

.  66 

240 

2 

Adoption  Probation . 

.  432 

163 

137 

Not  Under  Direct  Care: 

185 

102 

17 

Free  Institutions . 

.  150 

46 

17 

Elsewhere . 

.  35 

56 

4 

The  ratio  of  children  in  care  is  roughly  1  child  in  the  care  of  the 
York  County  Society  for  every  2  children  with  the  Catholic  Society  and 
4  children  with  the  Toronto  Society.  If  this  ratio  is  applied  to  each 
type  of  care,  the  differences  are  very  noticeable.  The  Catholic  Society 
would  have  750  children  in  boarding  homes  if  it  maintained  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Toronto  Society.  The  Toronto  Society  has  a  total  of 
251  children  in  institutions,  the  Catholic  Society  347,  and  the  York 
County  Society,  30.  The  56  children  who  are  “elsewhere”  in  the  Catholic 
Society  include  about  30  who  have  been  returned  to  their  parents  while 
guardianship  has  been  retained.  York  County  has  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  in  adoption  homes,  probably  due  to  the  large  proportion  of 
unmarried  mothers  in  the  total  caseload. 


These  questions  are  discussed  further  in  the  following  sections. 


STATUS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CARE 


(1)  All  children  in  Care, 

December  31,  1955 . 

Temporary  Wards . 

Percent  Total . 

Permanent  Wards 

Percent  Total . 

Non-wards . . . 

Percent  Total . 

(2)  Children  in  adoption  probation  homes, 

December  31,  1955 . 

Permanent  Wards . 

Percent  Total . 

Non-wards . 

Percent  Total . 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

M  1 

2,478 

1,271 

663 

222 

170 

175 

8.9 

13.4 

26.4 

1,886 

1,021 

389 

76.1 

80.3 

58.6 

370 

80 

99 

14.9 

6.3 

14.9 

432 

163 

137 

289 

113 

105 

66.9 

69.3 

76.6 

143 

50 

32 

33.1 

30.7 

23.4 

(3)  Total  days  care,  1955 . 

Days  care  for  wards . 

Percent  ward  care . 

Days  care  for  non-wards . 

Percent  non-ward  care 


776,955 

704,792 

90.7 

72,163 

9.3 


402,273 

383,216 

95.3 

19,057 

4.7 


220,895 

196,332 

88.9 

24,561 

11.1 


Obviously  there  are  differences  in  the  practices  of  the  Societies  in 
providing  non-ward  care  and  applying  for  temporary  or  permanent 
wardship.  The  figures  in  (1)  suggest  that  the  Catholic  Society  takes 
temporary  wardship  in  many  instances  in  which  the  Toronto  Society 
gives  non-ward  care.  The  York  County  Society  figures  would  require 
a  detailed  study  of  cases  to  provide  an  explanation.  Permanent  wards 
accumulate  over  the  years  and  we  must  ask  why  the  proportion  is  so 
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low.  With  the  heavy  Unmarried  Parent  caseload,  we  would  have 
expected  a  higher  proportion  of  non-ward  care,  unless  the  Society  is 
taking  permanent  ward  action  when  the  other  Societies  provide  non¬ 
ward  care.  This  is  supported  in  (2)  by  the  proportion  of  permanent 
wards  on  adoption  probation.  The  proportion  of  temporary  wards  may 
be  due  to  the  decision  of  the  Judge  who  hears  the  cases  for  this  Society 
to  date  the  two-year  limitation  on  temporary  wardship  from  the  date 
the  amendment  to  the  Act  came  into  force  while  the  Judge  who  hears 
the  cases  of  the  other  two  Societies  interpreted  the  law  as  dating  from 
the  first  temporary  commitment. 

A  study  of  the  figures  of  the  disposition  of  cases  brought  before 
the  Court  by  the  Societies  in  1955  provides  the  following  information: 


Children  made  Temporary  Wards  for  the  first  time  .. 

Temporary  Wards  made  Permanent  Wards  . 

Children  made  Permanent  Wards  not  previously 

Temporary  Wards  . 

Temporary  Wardship  released  . 

Permanent  Wardship  terminated  . 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 


Society  Society  Society 

214  208  138 

127  67  73 

231  150  69 

65  55  77 

7  2  29 


These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  York  County  Society  has  been 
taking  temporary  wardship  and  later  asking  the  Court  to  terminate 
wardship  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  either  of  the  other  Societies.  It 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  wardship  was  socially  desirable  in  the 
first  instance  and,  if  it  was,  whether  the  children  are  being  returned  to 
homes  in  which  they  will  again  be  neglected.  The  release  of  77  tem¬ 
porary  wards  from  guardianship  in  one  year  by  a  Society  which  at  the 
end  of  the  year  had  wardship  of  564  children  needs  explanation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  permanent  wards  placed  for  adoption  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  figures,  and  that  this  number  includes  18-year-old 
children,  who  have  not  yet  been  released  from  guardianship  by  the 
other  Societies. 


We  recommend  that  the  York  County  Society  study  the  question 
and  review  carefully  its  present  practices  of  asking  for  wardship  and 
of  releasing  guardianship.  We  recognize,  however,  that  about  385 
wards  will  be  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Society. 

We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society  review  its  policy  in  regard 
to  non-ward  care  to  determine  if  it  is  offered  in  all  cases  in  which  ward 
action  and  the  transfer  of  guardianship  is  not  socially  desirable. 

In  the  following  three  Sections  we  study  in  more  detail  the  varying 
types  of  care  given  to  the  children. 


SECTION  VII 

FOSTER  HOMES 


Number  of  Foster  Homes 


The  number  of  boarding  homes  in  use  by  each  Society  at  the  end 
of  1955  is  taken  from  the  Provincial  reports: 


Boarding  Homes: 

Toronto 

Society 

Catholic 

Society 

York  County 
Society 

Total  . 

.  1244 

367 

306 

Occupied  . 

.  1158 

343 

261 

Vacant  *  . 

.  86 

24 

45 

New  Homes  during  the  Year  . 

.  373 

76 

143 

Children  in  Boarding  Homes  December  31  . 

1537 

599 

363 

*  A  home  is  listed  as  vacant  if  no  child  is  in  it.  The  number 
includes  homes  where  the  foster  parents  are  not  taking  children 
for  a  temporary  period. 

A  Society  needs  vacant  homes  in  order  to  be  able  to  select  the  home 
most  suitable  for  a  particular  child.  One  experienced  worker  suggests 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  10  per  cent  more  homes  than  are  needed  at 
any  particular  time.  If  an  agency  can  select  from  the  available  foster 
homes  one  in  which,  in  the  best  judgment  of  experienced  workers  who 
have  knowledge  of  both  the  child  and  the  home,  the  child  is  most 
likely  to  find  a  family  into  which  he  can  fit,  the  possibility  that  he 
will  have  to  be  moved  becomes  much  less,  with  consequent  avoidance 
of  suffering  for  the  child,  disturbance  for  the  foster  parents,  and 
repeated  effort  for  the  workers.  The  Toronto  Society  reports  that  it 
is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  position. 

The  Catholic  Society  is  in  a  very  different  position.  Any  vacancies 
are  immediately  filled  by  other  children,  and  the  problem  is  one  of 
selecting  one  of  the  waiting  children  for  the  home,  balancing  the 
urgency  of  his  need  for  any  home  with  the  difficulties  he,  with  his 
personality  and  his  problems,  may  find  in  trying  to  fit  into  this  par¬ 
ticular  foster  home.  The  “failure”  of  a  child  to  fit  into  a  home  may 
be  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  foster  home  and  the  unsuitability  of 
what  the  foster  parents  can  offer  to  meet  what  he  needs  to  receive 
from  them;  it  may  be  due  to  the  child’s  inability  to  become  part  of  this, 
or  indeed  of  any  family  group.  The  Society,  anxious  to  find  a  family 
for  him,  may  place  him,  knowing  the  risk,  but  driven  on  by  his  need. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  child,  who  generally  has  “failed”  before  in  his 
own  home,  and  perhaps  in  other  foster  homes,  feels  he  has  “failed 
again”,  and  will  be  less  confident  than  before  about  his  ability  to  make 
people  love  and  want  him.  An  unsatisfactory  foster  placement  is  a 
tragedy,  yet  with  a  shortage  of  foster  homes  from  which  a  selection 
can  be  made,  such  tragedies  are  bound  to  be  frequent.  The  number  of 
children  in  boarding  homes  does  not  of  course  reflect  the  need  of  this 
Society  for  homes,  since  many  children  are  in  institutions. 
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It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  the  Catholic 
Society  to  attack  its  problem  of  the  shortage  of  foster  homes  with  all 
its  resources  immediately. 

The  York  County  Society  appears  to  be  in  the  best  position  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two  Societies.  Although  it  also  has  had  a 
shortage  of  Catholic  homes,  it  has  used  Protestant  homes  for  some 
Catholic  children,  so  that  the  proportion  of  homes  to  the  children  in 
care  can  validly  be  considered  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  We  urge  that 
the  Society  devote  more  effort  to  securing  Catholic  homes,  since  the 
legislation  stipulates  that  a  child  must  be  placed  in  a  home  of  the  legal 
religion  of  its  parents,  except  for  a  temporary  period.  The  new  homes 
approved  during  the  year,  however,  suggest  that  the  turnover  of  foster 
homes  is  very  high,  and  this  should  be  studied  further. 


Figures  were  obtained  from  each  of  the  three  Societies  regarding 
the  number  of  children  in  each  foster  home  at  the  end  of  February, 
1956.  Homes  with  both  infants  and  older  children  are  counted  as 
infant  homes. 


Toronto 

Society 

Number  of  foster  homes: 

Total  .  928 

Infants  *  .  276 

Older  children  .  652 

Number  of  children  in  homes: 

Total  .  1520 

Infants  .  475 

Older  children  . .  1045 

Average  number  of  children  per  home: 

Total  .  1.65 

Infants  .  1.7 

Older  children  .  1.6 

Percentage  children  in  homes  for 


child  . 

children 

children 


3  children  or  less 


children 

children 

children 

children 


8  children  . 

4  children  or  more 


35.4 

33.7 

17.9 

87.0 

7.4 

2.3 

2.4 
.9 


13.0 


Catholic 

Society 

326 

86 

262 

564 

108 

456 

1.73 

1.3 
1.8 

33.7 
29.1 

13.8 

76.6 

11.3 

5.3 

4.3 
2.5 


23.4 


York  County 
Society 

277 

189 

88 

490 

318 

172 

1.77 

1.7 

2.0 

30.4 

32.7 

15.3 

78.4 

10.6 

8.1 

1.2 

1.2 

21.1 


*  Infants  are  children  under  3  years  of  age  in  the  Toronto  and 
Catholic  Societies,  and  under  4  years  in  the  York  County  Society. 


The  ratio  of  children  to  homes  seems  very  satisfactory,  but  the 
proportion  of  homes  with  4  or  more  foster  children  (and  in  many  cases 
also  children  of  their  own)  requires  further  study  by  each  agency. 
The  Toronto  Society  has  28  homes  with  4  children  each,  7  homes  with 
5  children,  6  homes  with  6  children,  and  2  homes  with  7  children.  The 
Catholic  Society  has  16  homes  with  4  children,  6  with  5,  4  with  6, 
and  2  with  7.  The  York  County  Society  has  13  homes  with  4  children, 
8  with  5,  1  with  6  and  1  with  8. 
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It  is  generally  desirable  that  children  of  one  family  be  placed 
together  in  one  foster  home  if  this  is  possible.  Information  has  not 
been  obtained  about  the  relationship  of  the  children  in  these  homes 
but  probably  a  small  proportion  only  are  of  one  family.  Most  children 
who  have  to  be  separated  from  their  own  families  need  more  individual 
care  than  these  figures  make  possible;  they  must  adjust  not  only  to 
the  foster  parents  and  their  children  but  to  a  number  of  other  children 
who  are  also  trying  to  make  the  same  difficult  adjustment.  In  the 
Catholic  Society  the  shortage  of  foster  homes  may  have  led  to  place¬ 
ment  which  was  better  than  the  alternative  of  institutional  care,  but 
neither  of  the  other  Societies  consider  they  have  such  a  shortage,  with 
the  exception  of  Catholic  homes  in  the  York  County  Society. 

We  recommend  that  each  Society  review  the  foster  homes  in  which 
there  are  four  or  more  children,  to  determine  whether  they  are  the 
most  satisfactory  homes  for  each  of  the  children  in  them. 

Selection  of  Foster  Homes 

It  would  be  necessary  to  visit  a  sample  of  foster  homes  to  make 
any  estimate  of  the  comparative  standards  of  the  Societies  in  approving 
homes,  and  this  has  not  been  done.  In  general,  the  formalized  policies 
are  very  similar,  but  the  most  important  factor,  the  assessment  by  the 
home-finder  of  the  foster  parents’  ability  to  accept  a  foster  child  as  a 
temporary  member  of  their  family,  depends  on  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience  of  the  individual  worker.  The  Toronto  Society  has  found 
from  experience  that  it  approves  for  placement  14.4  per  cent  of  the 
families  inquiring  about  taking  foster  children,  the  Catholic  Society, 
between  10  and  14  per  cent,  and  the  York  County  Society  10  per  cent. 
These  figures  demonstrate  the  large  number  of  people  who  must 
become  interested  in  foster  children  if  the  Societies  are  to  obtain  the 
homes  they  need. 

Home-Finding  Campaigns 

Since  the  needs  of  the  Societies  for  foster  homes  are  identical,  with 
only  differentiation  of  the  basis  of  religion,  and  since  experience  has 
shown  that  a  campaign  organized  by  one  Society  brings  applicants  also 
to  the  others,  we  suggest  that,  in  as  far  as  mass  publicity  media  is 
used,  the  Societies  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  should  plan  the  use  of 
such  media  together.  However,  it  is  often  said  that  the  best  publicity 
for  new  foster  homes  is  satisfied  foster  parents,  and  each  Society 
must  work  with  its  present  foster  parents  to  make  each  an  agent  to 
recruit  new  homes.  In  the  Catholic  Society  a  Foster  Home  Committee 
of  the  Board  could  fill  a  useful  purpose,  interpreting  the  need  and  the 
procedures  of  study,  developing  methods  of  reaching  a  larger  com¬ 
munity,  helping  the  staff  to  organize  a  campaign  and  themselves  par- 
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ticipating  in  it.  Such  a  Committee  should  not  be  limited  to  members 
of  the  Board.  *  Campaigns  must  be  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

Location  of  Foster  Homes 

The  Toronto  Society  accepts  applications  from  people  who  are  not 
Catholics  and  not  Jews  who  live  within  40  miles  of  the  agency,  but  will 
accept  them  from  more  distant  homes  if  the  parents  are  willing  to  take 
difficult  or  hard-to-place  children. 

The  Catholic  Society  accepts  applications  from  Catholics,  including 
“mixed  marriages”  on  the  recommendation  of  the  parish  priest,  con¬ 
centrating  upon  the  Metropolitan  Area,  but  including  a  few  from  York 
County;  it  has  limited  its  area  because  of  the  amount  of  travelling  time 
necessary  for  supervision. 

The  York  County  Society  accepts  applications,  without  regard  to 
religious  affiliation,  from  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  County. 

Out  of  928  foster  homes  in  use  by  the  Toronto  Society  at  the  end 
of  February,  1956,  about  240  were  in  York  County  and  about  150  out¬ 
side  the  County  and  the  Metropolitan  Area.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  homes  outside  the  County  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  for  the 
Catholic  Society  were  13  out  of  326  homes;  and  for  the  York  County 
Society,  7  out  of  277  homes. 

The  13  homes  supervised  by  the  Catholic  Society  provided  homes 
for  21  children.  Three  families  with  7  children  moved  to  Ontario 
County,  and  retained  the  children;  the  Society  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Ontario  County  Children’s  Aid  Society,  pays  that  Society’s  board 
rate  and  continues  to  supervise.  Five  of  the  other  children  are  in  4 
homes  in  Ontario  County,  with  the  same  financial  arrangement.  Five 
children  are  in  3  homes  in  Peel  County  where  the  Catholic  Society’s 
rate  is  paid  by  agreement  with  the  local  Society.  Two  children  are  in 
1  home  in  Victoria  County  (120  miles  away),  one  in  Dufferin  (85  miles) 
and  one  in  Peterborough  (70  miles).  Each  of  these  children  has  been 
visited  once  only  in  the  last  year,  although  one  of  them  has  only  been 
in  the  home  one  year.  In  each  of  them,  the  local  rate  is  paid. 

The  Toronto  Society  pays  the  Toronto  rate,  except  in  Simcoe 
County,  in  which  it  pays  the  local  rate  at  the  request  of  the  local 
Society.  It  has  an  arrangement  with  Ontario  County  to  use  homes  west 
of  the  Brock  Line  and  south  of  Highway  No.  7,  in  which  area  the 
local  Society  has  agreed  not  to  place  children.  It  also  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Peel  County  that  it  may  use  homes  in  its  area,  provided 

*  The  Public  Relations  Committee  has  been  working  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  is  now  developing  a  committee  of  foster  parents  to 
assist  it. 
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that  it  maintains  supervision  and  notifies  the  local  Society  of  each 
placement.  The  local  Director  considers  that  the  difference  in  rates 
is  a  form  of  competition  which  a  County  must  accept  if  it  borders  a 
Metropolitan  Area. 

In  Ontario  County,  it  has  51  foster  homes,  with  56  children.  Six  of 
these  homes  were  transferred  with  8  children  from  Protestant  Children’s 
Homes;  two,  with  4  children,  moved  out  of  the  city.  The  remaining  42 
homes  were  studied  and  approved  by  the  Toronto  Society;  7  are  less 
than  20  miles  from  the  agency;  12  between  21  and  30  miles;  7  between 
31  and  40  miles;  21  between  41  and  50  miles,  and  4  between  51  and  54 
miles  away.  All  of  the  children  were  permanent  wards,  and  ten 
workers  were  responsible  for  their  supervision.  The  4  children  more 
than  51  miles  away  were  visited  12  times  each  in  the  last  year;  1  child 
50  miles  away  was  visited  9  times,  and  2  children  6  times. 

In  Peel  County,  81  children  were  in  70  foster  homes;  5  of  these 
had  been  transferred  from  Protestant  Children’s  Homes,  and  65  were 
studied  by  the  Toronto  Society.  The  distances  varied  from  15  to  50 
miles.  Twenty-three  children  were  in  homes  from  31  to  40  miles  away 
and  9  in  homes  41  or  more  miles  away.  Three  of  the  children  in  the 
most  distant  homes  had  been  visited  12  times  in  the  last  year;  1,  9 
times;  1,  8  times  and  4,  4  times.  Three  children  were  temporary,  the 
rest  permanent  wards.  Eleven  workers  were  responsible  for  super¬ 
vision,  2  of  these  also  having  children  in  Ontario  County. 

Outside  these  areas,  the  Toronto  Society  had  6  children  in  Halton 
County,  4  in  Simcoe  County,  5  in  Victoria  County,  all  in  one  foster  home, 
9  in  Dufferin  County,  4  in  Peterborough  County  in  1  home  and  1  in 
Middlesex. 

In  Halton,  the  distance  from  the  agency  was  30  miles;  Dufferin, 
from  41  to  67  miles;  Victoria,  85;  Simcoe,  85  to  100;  and  Peterborough 
120  miles. 

These  29  children  were  in  20  foster  homes,  of  which  5  had  moved 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  one  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Protestant  Children’s  Homes  with  the  child.  Since  the  figures  were 
obtained  two  of  the  children  in  the  Peterborough  home  have  returned 
to  Toronto  and  the  local  Society  has  agreed  to  supervise  the  other  two. 
The  home  in  London  is  not  stable  and  supervision  is  being  continued 
until  it  is  decided  if  the  child  should  be  moved.  The  most  distant  home 
in  Simcoe  County  is  for  Negro  children  for  whom  it  is  always  difficult 
to  obtain  homes,  and  who,  in  this  case,  may  later  be  adopted  by  the 
family.  The  5  children  in  Victoria  County  are  in  one  home  which  is 
prepared  to  take  retarded  children. 
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The  York  County  Society  has  7  homes  outside  the  immediate  area, 
four  of  these  being  wage  homes  and  the  other  three  having  moved  to 
their  present  location  from  the  County. 

The  figures  for  the  Toronto  Society  raise  a  number  of  questions. 
The  policy  of  accepting  applications  from  within  a  radius  of  40  miles 
except  for  particular  reasons  has  obviously  not  been  followed  in 
practice.  The  number  of  visits  in  the  last  year  indicates  that  super¬ 
vision  has  been  real  and  not  nominal,  but  it  is  real  at  a  considerable 
cost  to  the  agency  in  the  travelling  time  of  the  workers,  and  in  the 
travelling  expenses.  For  travel  in  agency  cars  no  record  is  kept  of 
the  travelling  time  of  each  worker,  but  the  mileage  of  workers  using 
their  own  cars  give  the  following  figures  for  the  4  field  workers  with 
the  heaviest  mileage.  These  figures  include  the  workers  who  visit  the 
children  in  the  more  distant  institutions  as  well  as  children  in  foster 
homes,  but  they  demonstrate  the  heavy  cost  in  travelling  time. 

Worker  A .  9015  miles 

Worker  B .  2850  miles 

Worker  C .  1945  miles 

Worker  D . 1913  miles 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  much  of  this  travelling  time  falls 
outside  the  normal  working  day,  but  the  agency  must  calculate  it  as 
part  of  the  working  day,  and  it  becomes  a  very  heavy  expense  to  the 
agency. 

If  the  satisfactory  care  of  the  child  demands  this  expenditure  of 
travelling  time  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  it  is  justified;  but  if  other, 
less  costly  but  also  satisfactory  provision  for  the  child  can  be  made, 
it  is  an  unjustifiable  expense.  In  Section  VIII  we  have  discussed  the 
direct  work  with  children  in  distant  institutions.  Here  we  must  say 
that  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  equally  suitable  foster  homes 
can  not  be  found  within  the  40  mile  limit  set  by  the  agency  itself.  In 
many  cases  it  would  be  undesirable  to  move  the  child  to  another  foster 
home  from  one  in  which  he  appears  to  be  permanently  settled.  We 
recommend  that  the  present  foster  homes  should  continue  to  be  used, 
but  should  be  closed  when  the  child  is  removed  from  the  home;  that 
the  agency  policy  of  limiting  intake  of  applications  from  foster  parents 
to  a  40-mile  radius  should  be  enforced,  and  only  broken  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances;  and  that  when  a  foster  family  moves  to  an 
area  beyond  the  40-mile  radius,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  child 
should  remain  in  the  home,  that  the  local  Children’s  Aid  Society  be 
asked  to  supervise. 

If  this  policy  is  followed,  we  recommend  that  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  pay  their  ordinary  board  rate  to  the  foster  parents.  It  does 
not  appear  logical  that  the  Toronto  Society  should  pay  its  rate  in 
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Ontario  County  while  the  Catholic  Society  pays  the  local  rate,  unless 
the  homes  are  located  outside  the  assigned  area. 

We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society,  faced  with  its  extreme 
shortage  of  foster  homes,  should  extend  its  intake  to  the  radius  of 
40  miles  now  used  by  the  Toronto  Society.  With  the  lack  of  Branch 
offices,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  desirable  for  infant 
homes  to  be  located  close  to  the  agency,  but  with  the  uniform  staff 
standards  and  the  uniform  car  allowances  recommended  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  agency  to  supervise  effect¬ 
ively  older  children  at  a  greater  distance. 

We  expect  that  the  York  County  Society  will  be  able  to  find 
sufficient  foster  homes  for  its  needs  within  the  County. 

Board  Rates 

The  Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Toronto  organized  a  Committee 
in  1951  to  study  board  rates  for  foster  home  care.  Its  recommendations 
were  partially  adopted  by  the  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies  which 
have  the  same  basic  rates: 

Children  up  to  2  years — $40.00  a  month 

2  years  to  12  years — $38.00  a  month. 

12  years  and  over — $40.00  a  month. 

In  each  case  this  includes  $4.00  from  Family  Allowances.  The 
payment  for  service  was  not  accepted  by  the  York  County  Society, 
but  the  rates  were  studied  in  setting  its  rates. 

The  Toronto  Society  introduces  one  variation:  a  “farm  rate”  of 
$2.00  less  a  month  for  each  age  group.  The  rate  applies  to  foster  homes 
in  which  the  foster  father  receives  his  main  income  from  the  farm; 
if  he  is  living  on  a  farm  but  employed  elsewhere,  it  does  not  apply. 
Fifteen  foster  homes  receive  this  rate.  The  only  valid  basis  for  paying 
a  lower  board  rate  to  a  “farm  home”  would  be  if  the  cost  of  providing 
care  for  a  child  is  lower  than  in  another  home.  The  definition  of  a 
“farm  home”  does  not  make  the  distinction  valid.  We  recommend  that 
the  “farm  rate”  should  be  discontinued. 

The  York  County  Society,  since  1954,  has  paid  $1.00  a  day,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  with  an  additional  $4.00  from  Family  Allowances.  The 
usual  rate  is  therefore  $34.00  or  $35.00  a  month,  $4.00  to  $6.00  less  than 
the  other  Societies. 

Some  differences  appear  in  what  the  Societies  expect  in  return  for 
the  board  rate.  The  main  difference  is  in  attendance  at  medical  clinics. 
The  York  County  Society  has  no  such  clinics,  and  the  foster  mother 
takes  the  child  to  her  own  doctor,  which  may  be  more  convenient  for 
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her.  If  the  child  has  to  attend  a  special  clinic,  the  Society  may  pay  for 
transportation  and  if  he  has  to  appear  in  Court  the  worker  almost 
always  brings  him.  The  Toronto  Society  expects  the  foster  mother 
to  bring  the  child  to  clinic;  it  may  provide  transportation  for  foster 
mothers  with  young  children,  if  they  live  at  a  considerable  distance, 
or  if  the  child  must  attend  clinic  frequently.  The  Catholic  Society  also 
expects  the  child  to  be  brought  to  clinic,  but  does  not  provide  or  pay 
for  transportation,  except  for  the  occasional  arrangement  for  a 
volunteer  driver.  The  worker  is  generally  responsible  for  bringing  a 
child  to  Court,  partly  because  it  is  often  desirable  for  the  worker  to  be 
there  also. 

With  the  development  of  Branch  offices  by  the  Toronto  Society  it 
should  no  longer  be  necessary  to  provide  transportation  to  agency 
clinics  to  the  same  extent,  except  from  the  western  area,  until  a 
Western  Branch  is  established,  although  there  will  always  be  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  if  a  child  has  to 
attend  special  clinics  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  frequently, 
assistance  should  be  given  by  all  Societies  with  the  transportation 
costs,  preferably  through  a  special  board  rate,  to  simplify  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  York  County  Society  also  makes  an  additional  payment  to  a 
new  infant  foster  home  of  $20.00  for  equipment,  which  amount  is 
refunded  if  the  home  is  used  for  less  than  three  months.  The  Toronto 
and  the  Catholic  Societies  make  no  such  allowance,  although  they  may 
assist  new  foster  mothers  to  obtain  second-hand  equipment  cheaply. 

In  all  three  Societies,  the  infant  foster  mother  is  expected  to  pay 
the  fee  for  registration,  which  can  be  as  high  as  $10.00  a  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  municipality.  If  the  foster  parent  is  boarding  children  only 
for  the  Society,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  Society  should  pay  this 
fee. 


The  York  County  Society  expects  the  foster  parents  to  provide  a 
spending  allowance  out  of  the  $4  from  Family  Allowances.  The  other 
Societies  pay  the  foster  mother  an  additional  amount  from  the  Family 
Allowance,  the  amount  varying  up  to  $2  a  month  with  the  age  of  the 
child. 

Special  Board  Rates 

Special  rates  are  paid  for  children  whose  care  is  more  costly  than 
normally,  because  of  special  diets,  or  is  more  onerous,  because  of 
various  types  of  handicaps  or  behaviour  problems.  For  infants,  the 
Toronto  Society  will  pay  up  to  $20.00  extra,  the  Catholic  Society  $10.00, 
and  York  County  $25.00,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supervisor  but 
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higher  with  the  consent  of  the  Director.  For  older  children,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  are  $60.00,  $60.00  and  $25.00. 

The  number  of  children  for  whom  extra  rates  were  paid  in  October, 
1955,  was  as  follows: 


Mentally  defective: 

Number  . 

Amount  extra  per  month 
Range  of  extra  payment  .. 
Physically  handicapped : 

Number  . 

Amount  extra  per  month 
Range  of  extra  payment 
Behaviour  difficulties: 

Number  . 

Amount  extra  per  month 
Range  of  extra  payment  ... 
Special  reasons: 

Number  . 

Amount  extra  per  month 
Range  of  extra  payment  .. 

Totals: 

Number  . 

Amount  extra  per  month 
Range  of  extra  payment  .. 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

28 

3 

7 

.  $628 

$42 

$37 

$4— $62 

$2— $20 

$4  — $8 

25 

4 

3 

.  $392 

$26 

$23 

.  $2— $22 

$2— $10 

$5— $10 

21 

2 

4 

.  $227 

$24 

$18 

$4— $20 

$10— $14 

$3  — $8 

2 

1 

_ 

$10 

$8 

— 

$5 

$8 

— 

76 

10 

14 

$1257 

$100 

$78 

$2— $62 

$2— $20 

$3— $10 

Although  the  policies  regarding  special  rates  are  relatively  similar, 
practice  differs  widely.  The  Toronto  Society  is  obviously  more  generous, 
both  in  its  willingness  to  pay  an  extra  amount  and  in  the  extra  amounts 
it  pays.  The  Catholic  Society  pays  $14  extra  for  one  child  and  $20  for 
two  others,  as  the  only  amounts  exceeding  $10  a  month.  The  Toronto 
Society  pays  more  than  $10  extra  for  43  children : 


Over  $10  and  under 
$20 
$22 
$37 
$60 
$62 


$20  —  12  children 

—  14  children 

—  12  children 

—  2  children 

—  1  child 

—  2  children 


These  figures  do  not  include  board  paid  for  children  at  the  Babies 
Convalescent  Home  which  is  classified  as  an  institution.  The  problem 
of  children  awaiting  admission  to  the  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals  is 
discussed  in  Section  VIII. 


Six  of  the  Toronto  Society’s  foster  homes  have  2  children  at 
special  rates,  1  has  three.  These  homes  are  receiving  extra  payments 
of  from  $14.00  to  $59.00  a  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Toronto  Society  is  being  over- 
generous  in  its  payments.  In  a  few  cases,  the  payment  covers 
transportation  to  clinics  or  special  schools.  Twenty-two  of  the  child¬ 
ren  for  whom  more  than  $10.00  extra  is  paid  are  awaiting  admission 
to  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Orillia,  and  in  several  cases  the  mentally 
defective  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  physical  condition,  blindness, 
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epilepsy  or  spasticity.  The  agency  is  to  be  congratulated  at  having 
been  able  to  find  foster  parents  sufficiently  devoted  to  take  such  child¬ 
ren.  Sixty-nine  out  of  928  foster  homes  needing  extra  payment  seems  a 
small  proportion. 

It  would  presumably  be  impossible  to  reduce  any  of  these  extra 
payments  without  removing  the  child  from  the  home.  We  suggest 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  other  Societies,  the  Toronto 
Society  should  give  particular  attention  to  requests  for  extra  payment, 
and  that  the  Catholic  Society  should  consider  whether  it  could  more 
easily  obtain  foster  homes  for  hard-to-place  children  if  it  were  willing 
to  offer  more  generous  payments  for  particular  children.  The  cases 
in  which  extra  payments  are  now  made  by  it  do  not  give  the  variety 
of  serious  conditions  shown  in  the  Toronto  Society,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  this  point  in  time  the  Society  has  not  been  faced  with  the 
same  problems. 

Competing  Board  Rates 

We  were  asked  to  consider  the  present  “competition”  between  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  and  the  York  County  Society  caused  by  the 
differences  in  board  rates.  The  York  County  Society  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  can  find  sufficient  foster  homes  (except  for  Catholic  children) 
at  its  present  rate.  It  is  not  only  in  competition  with  the  Toronto 
Society,  but  also  with  other  private  agencies  in  the  Metropolitan  Area, 
although  the  Toronto  Society  is  the  heaviest  competitor  in  numerical 
terms.  We  do  not  think  the  Toronto  Society  would  be  justified  in 
paying  a  lower  board  rate  to  areas  around  the  Metropolis,  in  which  the 
cost  of  living  probably  varies  very  little  from  the  Metropolis,  and 
from  which  the  foster  parents  have  to  travel  longer  distances  to  attend 
the  clinics.  It  would  be  impractical  to  suggest  that  it  should  lower 
its  rates  to  present  foster  homes,  and  unfair  to  suggest  it  should  pay 
a  lower  rate  to  new  homes.  It  is  essential  that  the  Metropolitan  Societies 
should  be  able  to  use  the  wider  area  for  foster  home  care,  particularly 
as  parts  of  the  City  become  increasingly  industrialized  and  less  suitable 
for  the  bringing  up  of  children.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  areas 
surrounding  a  Metropolitan  Area  must  feel  competition  in  this  as  in 
other  things. 

We  note  that  the  Toronto  Society  informs  its  foster  parents  that 
$5.00  of  the  monthly  board  rate  is  a  payment  for  service,  and  not  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  The  York  County  Society  has  not  seen  fit  to 
include  this  amount  for  care  in  its  rate.  It  is  increasingly  difficult,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  workers  in  the  placement  field,  to  find  foster 
parents  who  take  children  solely  for  the  satisfaction  that  the  care  of  a 
“homeless”  child  gives  them.  In  that  the  Societies  demand  certain 
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services  from  the  foster  mothers,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  pay 
even  the  nominal  sum  of  $5.00  for  such  care. 

If  for  special  reasons,  the  Toronto  Society  still  finds  it  necessary  to 
place  certain  children  outside  the  40-mile  radius,  it  should  only  be 
because  of  the  special  needs  of  the  child  and  the  special  abilities  of  the 
foster  parents.  We  suggest  that  in  such  cases,  the  Toronto  Society 
should  pay  the  local  board  rate  of  the  County  in  which  the  foster  home 
is  located,  with  the  addition  of  a  “special  rate”  to  pay  for  the  special 
service  it  is  receiving.  Although  the  total  amount  may  be  the  same, 
this  method  might  be  more  acceptable  to  local  public  opinion. 

Subsidized  Foster  Homes 

The  Toronto  Society  has  had  a  number  of  foster  homes  to  which  it 
made  a  regular  monthly  payment  or  subsidy,  in  order  to  have  the 
home  available  for  emergencies,  or  for  the  use  of  sick  or  difficult 
children,  or  to  pay  for  household  help  to  enable  the  foster  parent  to 
take  more  children.  At  the  time  of  the  study  eight  infant  homes 
received  subsidies,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  since  then.  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  is  related  to  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
the  home  can  provide:  $30  per  month  for  two  or  three;  $40  for  5,  and 
$50  for  6  children.  If  the  child  requires  extra  care  the  foster  parent 
may  also  receive  a  special  rate.  Since  infants  are  not  usually  admitted 
to  the  Receiving  Centre,  provision  of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  enable 
children  in  any  condition  to  be  admitted  in  an  emergency.  In  general, 
but  with  flexibility,  a  child  remains  in  one  of  these  homes  for  a 
maximum  of  three  months. 

For  older  children  two  homes  are  subsidized,  to  the  extent  of  $75 
and  $100  a  month,  each  taking  a  maximum  of  7  children.  One  is  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  and  the  foster  parents  agree  to  take  any 
child  sent  to  them,  on  a  temporary  basis.  There  used  to  be  8  such 
homes.  With  improved  institutional  facilities  for  children  for  whom 
family  life  is  difficult,  these  homes  may  cease  to  be  needed.  They  are 
in  effect  small  institutions  for  disturbed  children,  for  a  temporary 
period. 

The  Catholic  Society  pays  $100  a  month  to  provide  household  help 
in  a  few  homes  which  agree  to  keep  the  home  available  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  up  to  5  children.  Three  homes  are  being  used  to  remove  from 
the  institutions  children  who  are  being  considered  for  adoption  in  order 
to  give  them  a  period  of  normal  family  life  before  they  are  permanently 
placed.  This  is  an  expedient  the  need  for  which  will  disappear  when 
sufficient  foster  homes  are  found. 

The  York  County  Society  has  an  arrangement  with  a  few  infants 
homes  that  they  will  accept  emergency  admissions,  if  the  Society  pays 
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an  extra  $5  per  child,  as  an  initial  payment  on  admission.  The  Society 
has  only  found  it  necessary  to  do  this  on  two  occasions  during  the  last 
year. 

Some  type  of  subsidized  home  has  been  found  necessary  in  experi¬ 
ence  for  any  Society  which  does  not  wish  to  admit  infants  to  a  Receiving 
Centre,  and  which,  because  of  its  legal  functions,  may  have  emergency 
admissions  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  the  night.  Since  the  York  County 
Society  will  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a 
Receiving  Centre  with  a  permanent  staff,  it  will  require  a  subsidized 
home  for  the  admission  of  older  children  after  the  realignment.  Al¬ 
though  such  admissions  from  the  County  are  rare,  in  some  instances 
several  children  in  one  family  may  require  admission  at  one  time,  and 
facilities  must  be  available  in  advance.  For  infants  it  should  be  able 
to  continue  its  present  system;  for  older  children  it  will  need  to  pay  a 
subsidy  to  a  selected  foster  home  in  return  for  the  foster  parents’ 
agreement  to  keep  the  home  available  for  as  many  as  four  or  five 
children  who  must  be  admitted  immediately.  The  County  of  York  will 
also  be  required  to  make  provision  for  the  detention  of  children  await¬ 
ing  Court  hearings.  At  present  it  purchases  care  from  the  Metropolitan 
Detention  Home;  perhaps  this  could  be  continued,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  since  few  children  will  require  such  facilities. 


SECTION  VIII 
Institutions 


TORONTO  CHILDREN  S  AID  AND  INFANTS'  HOMES 
The  Receiving  Centre 

The  Receiving  Centre  has  normal  accommodation  for  24  children, 
but  can  provide  for  28,  depending  upon  age  and  sex  distribution.  Its 
average  daily  population  has  been  about  22.  It  is  divided  into  units  of 
children  under  7  years,  boys  over  7  and  girls  over  7.  Two  staff  members 
are  responsible  for  each  unit,  and  2  workers  relieve  these  workers  on 
their  days  off.  One  evening  supervisor  works  from  3  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
and  one  night  supervisor  from  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Five  persons  are  on 
the  maintenance  staff  (caretaking,  cooking,  housekeeping  and  laundry) 
and  there  is  1  office  secretary.  The  staff  work  5%  days  a  week.  The 
Institutional  Services  Director  is  also  responsible  for  the  Shelter.  Four 
people  live  in  the  residence,  one  of  these  being  a  registered  nurse.  One 
of  the  nurses  on  the  agency  staff  visits  three  times  a  week  and  the 
agency  doctor  is  available.  One  of  the  supervisory  staff  has  some 
nursery  school  training. 

School  age  children  attend  the  local  school,  even  if  they  are  only 
expected  to  be  at  the  Centre  for  a  short  time. 

During  1955,  295  children  received  7,427  days  care  in  the  Centre, 
an  average  of  25  days  care  per  child.  The  cost  of  care  is  given  as 
$7.15  a  day. 

In  a  6-month  period,  August  1,  1955,  to  January  31,  1956,  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Centre  admitted  187  children,  95  of  whom  were  boys,  78  girls. 
(As  14  children  were  admitted  twice,  173  different  children  were 
admitted).  This  gives  an  average  of  31  children  admitted  each  month. 
The  ages  of  the  children  were  as  follows: 


2  years  and  under  .  24 

3  to  6  years  .  62 

7  to  9  years  .  44 

10  to  12  years  .  26 

13  to  16  years  .  27 


Children  under  3  years  are  only  admitted  to  keep  families  together 
or  for  over-night  care  in  an  emergency. 

The  policy  is  to  use  the  Receiving  Centre  primarily  for  new  admis¬ 
sions,  and  to  admit  all  children  3  years  of  age  and  over  through  the 
Centre.  In  6  months,  10  children  in  this  age  group  had  to  be  admitted 
directly  to  foster  homes  because  of  lack  of  accommodation  at  the 
Centre.  Some  children  who  have  to  be  transferred  from  one  foster 
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home  to  another  require  a  short  time  in  a  more  neutral  atmosphere  if 
the  new  placement  is  to  be  successful.  The  care  of  such  children  in  the 
Centre  has  been  limited  by  policy  to  6  at  one  time,  to  discourage 
workers  from  using  the  Centre  unnecessarily.  During  the  6  months  16 
children  were  admitted  for  this  reason. 

The  policy  is  to  limit  the  stay  at  the  Centre  to  3  weeks  whenever 
possible.  We  obtained  figures  taken  as  of  January  31,  1956,  for  the 
previous  6  months;  some  of  the  children  were  of  course  in  care  so  the 
length  of  their  stay  was  not  yet  known.  Of  the  187  children  admitted 
in  the  6  months,  90  children  were  in  the  Centre  more  than  3  weeks, 
and  32  more  than  6  weeks.  One  child  had  been  there  224  days  and 
another  1  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  is  not  effective.  Although 
a  few  children  may  need  to  be  retained  in  the  Centre  because  of  the 
lack  of  appropriate  institutional  facilities  elsewhere,  effort  should  be 
concentrated  on  making  other  arrangements  for  them  or  the  purpose 
of  the  Receiving  Centre  is  abused.  It  should  be  possible  to  move 
children  more  quickly  into  foster  homes  than  is  being  done  at  present 
in  about  half  the  cases.  Although  a  period  there  is  helpful  in  selecting 
the  proper  foster  home,  unnecessary  extension  of  the  time  postpones 
the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  a  more  stable  environment.  Life  in  a 
Centre  in  which  children  are  constantly  moving  in  and  out  should  be 
for  as  short  a  time  as  is  possible.  If  children  were  moved  more  rapidly 
there  would  be  ample  accommodation  for  all  new  admissions  of  this 
age  group.  There  may  however  be  need  for  more  accommodation  for 
children  being  moved  from  one  foster  home  to  another. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  children  were  discharged  to  their  own 
homes  or  to  relatives,  and  in  some  instances  this  group  may  require 
longer  care  in  the  Centre  until  plans  can  be  made.  Five  per  cent  went 
to  other  agencies,  11  per  cent  to  institutions  and  66  per  cent  to  foster 
homes. 

The  highest  number  admitted  during  one  month  was  36;  the  highest 
number  in  care  in  one  month,  56.  The  staff  of  a  Centre  of  this  kind 
must  be  planned  to  be  adequate  for  the  peak  periods. 

During  three  months,  January  to  March,  1956,  York  Cottage  ad¬ 
mitted  20  children  who,  under  the  realignment,  would  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Toronto  Receiving  Centre.  The  proportion  of  children 
admitted  because  of  transfer  from  one  home  to  another  is  about  half. 
The  present  Toronto  Receiving  Centre  is  inadequate  to  cope  with  this 
additional  demand  for  accommodation,  unless  considerably  faster  move¬ 
ment  of  the  children  was  possible.  During  the  same  period,  the  Cottage 
admitted  3  children  from  the  County  and  4  which  would  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Catholic  Society.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  accommodation  at  York  Cottage  would  be  necessary 
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for  the  Toronto  Society  after  the  change  in  jurisdiction,  although  the 
number  might  be  reduced  under  the  Toronto  policy  of  using  the  Centre 
less  for  re-admissions. 

We  recommend  that  York  Cottage  should  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
Receiving  Centre  and  should  be  transferred  to  the  Toronto  Society. 
Its  present  staff,  for  its  present  population,  is  inadequate  by  the 
standard  in  operation  in  the  Toronto  Centre  and  possibly  would  be 
desirable  to  retain  for  the  slightly  smaller  group  of  children.  We 
recommend  that,  unless  they  are  part  of  a  family,  older  children  should 
be  concentrated  in  one  Centre  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  suitable 
program  for  them.  We  recommend  that,  because  of  the  more  than 
adequate  space  at  York  Cottage  for  the  present  needs  of  the  Toronto 
Society,  the  York  County  Society  should  be  allowed  to  place  children 
which  require  such  emergency  care  at  the  Cottage,  paying  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  is  able  to  obtain  a  suitable  subsidized 
foster  home  or  until  Toronto  requires  the  full  accommodation. 

With  the  increasing  population  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Toronto  Society  will  require  the  full  accommodation 
of  York  Cottage  within  a  few  years  and  hence  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  seek  smaller  quarters  at  this  time.  The  present  location  seems  to 
have  advantages,  including  ready  access  to  suitable  school  facilities, 
including  auxiliary  classes.  The  disadvantages  are  the  traffic  problem 
and  the  use  of  a  property  of  this  value  for  this  purpose.  The  present 
policy  of  paying  a  per  diem  rate  to  the  Public  School  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed;  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  change  this  since  it  has  been 
established.  (See  Part  1  for  a  discussion  of  this).  The  pressure  on  the 
school  might  be  altered  if  Toronto  decided  to  use  the  two  Centres  for 
distinct  age  groups,  and  this  would  be  one  of  the  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  child  is  brought  to  the  Receiving  Centre  by  his  worker,  or  by 
the  night  duty  worker  in  an  emergency.  He  is  admitted  through  the 
Clinic  when  this  is  feasible.  If  he  is  not  admitted  through  the  Clinic, 
he  is  examined  by  a  nurse.  His  worker  provides  the  Centre  with  the 
necessary  information,  including  medical  history.  He  is  not  isolated 
unless  there  are  indications  of  the  need  of  this  procedure. 

If  he  is  admitted  from  a  foster  home,  the  Child  Care  worker  who 
has  known  him  previously  continues  to  be  his  worker.  If  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  from  his  own  home,  he  becomes  the  responsibility  of  one  of 
the  two  Admissions  workers  within  the  Child  Care  Department. 

The  Admissions  worker  visits  the  Centre  daily.  She  helps  the  child 
with  the  problems  he  has  about  the  enforced  separation  from  his 
family  and  about  the  Court  proceedings;  prepares  him  for  foster  home 
placement;  arranges  for  medical,  dental  and  psychological  appoint- 
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ments  and  often  accompanies  him  to  the  clinics;  arranges  school 
transfers;  takes  him  shopping  for  clothes;  and  takes  him  out  for 
“treats”;  she  is  also  responsible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Centre, 
for  arranging  with  the  Protection  worker  for  parents  to  visit. 

She  prepares  a  summary  of  the  observations  of  the  Centre  staff 
for  use  in  the  Planning  Conference  which  she  attends,  as  well  as  the 
Institutional  Services  Director.  She  is  consulted  in  the  selection  of  a 
foster  home,  makes  the  placement  and  continues  to  work  with  the 
child  until  he  is  settled  in  the  home.  Where  the  child  is  not  a  ward, 
she  will  continue  to  be  his  worker  until  he  returns  home  or  is  made  a 
ward.  If  he  is  a  ward,  the  case  is  transferred  from  her  to  another 
Child  Care  worker  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months. 

The  admission  of  a  child  is  a  busy  time  for  the  worker,  with 
routine  procedures  to  be  carried  out,  conferences  to  be  attended  and 
so  on.  It  is  also  a  very  difficult  time  for  the  child,  who  needs  intensive 
service  to  help  him  accept  the  separation  from  his  parents,  and  the 
function  of  the  agency  as  his  guardian.  Because  of  the  pressure  of 
work  upon  Protection  workers,  and  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  regular 
Child  Care  worker  until  the  future  plans  for  the  child  and  the  location 
of  the  foster  home  are  known,  the  Admissions  worker  has  been  given 
a  specialized  job.  The  appointment  has  assisted  the  Receiving  Centre 
too  in  that  all  contacts  with  workers  in  other  departments  are  made 
through  one  person. 

However,  a  Protection  worker  should  know  children  before  they 
are  admitted  if  he  has  been  working  on  a  case.  We  are  recommending 
elsewhere  that  he  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  both 
with  the  family  and  with  the  child  admitted  to  care,  at  least  until  he 
becomes  a  permanent  ward.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  cases  should  be 
transferred  between  workers  as  infrequently  as  possible.  The  ability 
of  the  worker  to  give  direct  help  to  a  child  depends  upon  the  feeling 
of  trust  and  confidence  that  the  worker  can  engender  in  the  child; 
this  means  that  one  worker  should  continue  to  be  responsible,  without 
interruption,  and  that  preferably  that  worker  should  also  have  direct 
contact  with  the  child’s  family  so  that  he  can  discuss  with  the  child 
what  is  happening  in  the  family  and  vice  versa.  In  developing  the 
positions  of  Admissions  workers,  the  Society  has  broken  the  continuity 
of  the  contact  with  the  child  with  everything  that  was  familiar  to  him 
before  his  admission.  If  the  Protection  workers  are  under  such  pres¬ 
sure  that  they  have  insufficient  time  to  give  the  intensive  service 
the  child  needs  at  admission,  we  consider  that  their  work  loads  should 
be  adjusted  to  enable  them  to  have  the  time. 

Some  of  the  present  functions  of  the  Admissions  workers  could  be 
done  by  a  social  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Receiving  Centre.  This 
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worker  could  be  the  liaison  between  the  Centre  and  the  various 
Protection  and  Child  Care  workers  responsible  for  the  children  there; 
help  the  child  in  his  adjustment  there;  assist  the  other  Centre  staff 
to  understand  the  child  and  help  him  during  his  temporary  stay; 
arrange  for  various  appointments  and  accompany  him  unless  there  was 
a  particular  reason  that  the  Protection  worker  wanted  to  do  this  in 
order  to  get  to  know  the  child  better;  arrange  for  visits  from  parents; 
possibly  take  responsibility  within  the  Centre  for  group  recreational 
activities;  and  interpret  to  the  Planning  Conference  the  knowledge  of 
the  child  gained  through  his  stay  at  the  Centre.  The  social  worker 
would  then  be  to  the  child  the  social  worker  of  the  Centre,  while  the 
Protection  worker  remained  his  personal  worker  during  his  stay  there 
and  continued  to  be  his  worker  in  the  foster  home  placement. 

We  recommend  that  Admissions  workers  should  discontinue  their 
special  functions,  when  the  change  is  made  in  the  caseloads  of  Pro¬ 
tection  workers  and  that  a  social  worker,  preferably  with  both  case 
work  and  group  work  experience  be  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Centre.  When  York  Cottage  becomes  a  Receiving  Centre  also, 
a  similar  appointment  should  be  made,  possibly  on  a  part-time  basis,  or 
combined  with  other  duties. 

The  Shelter 

The  Shelter  is  in  the  process  of  being  moved  to  another  building 
which  will  have  better  facilities  for  the  purpose  than  has  the  present 
space.  It  has  accommodation  for  14  and  is  used  for  boys  aged  7  to 
14  who  need  care  over  a  longer  period  than  is  provided  in  the  Receiving 
Centre.  It  has  a  staff  of  a  Matron,  5  supervisors,  1  cook,  1  assistant 
cook  and  a  part-time  cleaner.  They  work  514  days  a  week. 

The  Shelter  is  used  for  children  who  cannot  fit  into  foster  homes 
at  this  stage  and  for  whom  group  living  is  desirable.  Some  of  them 
should  be  in  special  institutions  for  retarded  children  but  such  accom¬ 
modation  is  not  available  in  the  community.  The  boys  attend  the  local 
school. 

The  Child  Care  workers  continue  their  work  with  the  boys  in  the 
Shelter. 

During  1955  the  Shelter  accommodated  a  total  of  45  boys,  giving 
4,858  days  care,  or  an  average  of  108  days  per  boy.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  daily  cost  is  $6.50. 

As  this  institution  is  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  comment  is 
limited.  It  is  understood  that  the  Society  is  planning  to  change  this 
institution  from  what  has  been  largely  a  place  to  give  shelter  to  a 
place  which  will  afford  a  constructive  experience  in  group  living.  The 
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present  staff  is  too  large  for  the  present  function,  and  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  new  one.  There  should  also  be  a  man  on  the  staff. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  defects  can  be  rectified  when  the  institution  is 
reorganized. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  centralized  planning  of  diet 
for  the  two  institutions. 

A  Third  Institution 

The  Board  of  the  Society  has  discussed  and  tentatively  planned  the 
organization  of  a  third  institution,  but  has  deferred  action  until  the 
realignment  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  considering  a  place  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Shelter  but  has  not  yet  decided  whether  the  greater 
need  is  for  a  Shelter  for  adolescent  girls  or  a  treatment  centre  for 
both  sexes  for  children  with  moderate  degrees  of  disturbance. 

We  suggest  that  further  consideration  of  this  question  should  be 
deferred  until  the  period  of  disorganization  due  to  the  realignment  and 
the  development  of  Branch  offices  is  passed,  and  until  experience  is 
gained  in  the  constructive  use  of  the  new  Shelter  (Moberley  House) 
and  of  York  Cottage.  There  may  be  little  difference  between  the  needs 
of  children  being  transferred  from  one  foster  home  to  another  who 
need  an  intermediate  period  of  group  living  and  the  needs  of  those 
for  whom  a  treatment  centre  is  proposed.  If  the  Receiving  Centre  were 
used  for  new  admissions  only,  movement  out  of  it  were  faster,  and 
the  difference  in  policy  reduced  the  number  now  admitted  to  York 
Cottage,  the  present  Receiving  Centre  might  afford  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation  for  admissions,  and  York  Cottage  could  be  used  for  children 
who  required  treatment,  perhaps  for  periods  up  to  6  months,  in  a 
group  setting.  The  experience  with  Moberley  House  can  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  another  institution  is  necessary,  and,  if  so,  the  purpose 
for  which  it  should  be  planned. 

Institutional  Services  Director 

This  position  has  recently  been  created  to  make  one  person 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  planning  of  both  the  present 
institutions.  Presumably,  if  York  Cottage  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Society,  it  will  also  be  part  of  his  responsibility.  He  is  in  turn  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Director  of  Casework  Services. 

With  York  Cottage  and  with  the  development  of  Branch  offices 
which  will  all  use  the  institutions  as  a  Head  Office  Service,  the  Director 
will  be  faced  with  additional  responsibilities. 

The  Director’s  position  should  be  carefully  defined.  In  addition  to 
the  general  definition  in  Part  1,  he  should  be  responsible  for  assisting 
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in  the  development  of  policies  regarding  the  institutions,  with  the 
Director,  the  Assistant  Director,  the  Casework  Consultant,  the  Super¬ 
visors  of  Protection  and  Child  Care,  and  of  the  Intake  Department, 
and  of  implementing  these  policies  within  each  institution.  He  should 
be  consulted  about  appointments  and  work  closely  with  the  Personnel 
and  Training  Director  with  regard  to  the  training  of  institutional  staff. 
He  should  develop  administrative  policies  for  such  matters  as  central¬ 
ized  purchasing,  the  preparing  of  menus,  the  sharing  of  relief  workers 
between  the  institutions,  uniformity  in  records,  accounts,  etc.  Since  he 
is  a  social  worker  the  division  of  function  between  him  and  the  social 
workers  attached  to  the  institutions  should  be  carefully  distinguished; 
for  example  it  seems  unnecessary  that  both  the  Director  and  the  social 
worker  attached  to  the  Centre  should  attend  Planning  Conferences.  It 
also  seems  possible  that  some  details  of  administration  could  be 
delegated  by  him  to  a  secretary. 


CATHOLIC  CHILDREN  S  AID  SOCIETY 


The  Shelter 

The  Shelter  is  on  Sherbourne  Street,  in  an  old  house,  to  which 
extra  rooms  have  been  added,  with  an  unattractive  surfaced  play  area 
between  high  buildings.  It  is  poorly  located  for  its  purpose;  it  is  old 
and  in  poor  condition;  and  its  construction  defeats  almost  any  effort 
to  make  it  homelike  and  attractive. 

It  is  used  for  boys  6  years  and  over,  and  for  this  group  affords 
the  facilities  of  both  a  Receiving  Centre  and  a  Shelter  for  longer  care 
for  children  who  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  foster  homes  or  for  whom 
appropriate  institutional  care  cannot  be  found.  The  boys  include  new 
admissions,  children  who  are  removed  from  foster  homes  and  require 
a  period  here  before  they  are  ready  for  another  foster  home,  and 
boys  over  12  showing  difficult  behaviour  problems.  The  Society  tries 
to  limit  the  stay  of  any  child  to  three  months,  but  if  a  child  is,  for 
example,  quite  defective  and  a  suitable  institution  is  not  available,  he 
may  stay  considerably  longer. 

The  Shelter  tries  to  combine  two  purposes,  which  cannot  properly 
(or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty)  be  combined:  a  program  suitable 
for  boys  who  will  remain  for  considerable  periods  is  not  suitable  for 
the  ‘Transients”.  In  the  accommodation  available  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  needs  of  both  these  groups  can  be  met.  For  the  group  wlO 
require  care  for  some  months,  the  transient  group  must  produce  an 
atmosphere  of  instability  and  restlessness  which  would  be  completely 
opposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  require. 
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The  accommodation  is  appropriate  for  18  but  has  had  as  many  as 
27  at  one  time.  During  1955,  63  boys  were  given  6,525  days  care,  an 
average  of  103.5  days  per  boy.  The  per  diem  operating  cost  is  $6.34. 

In  emergencies,  girls  may  be  given  shelter  over  night,  but  gen¬ 
erally,  if  a  girl  cannot  be  admitted  directly  to  a  foster  home,  temporary 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  her  at  one  of  the  orphanages. 

The  staff  is  headed  by  the  Superintendent,  a  social  worker  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Director.  He  is  endeavouring  to  do  a  very  good 
job  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  The  rest  of  the  staff  consists 
of  6  supervisory  staff  and  4  housekeeping  and  maintenance  staff.  One 
of  the  staff  is  a  night  supervisor.  Three  live  in  the  Shelter.  The  staff 
are  employed  at  an  annual  wage,  and  if  they  are  needed  to  work  over¬ 
time,  they  are  paid  extra  on  the  basis  of  an  equivalent  hourly  rate. 
They  work  5  days  a  week. 

We  recommend  that,  when  the  Catholic  Society  has  secured  its  new 
permanent  location,  a  building  be  secured,  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
new  office,  with  sufficient  property  for  outside  play,  to  provide  a 
Receiving  Centre  for  the  Society;  and  that,  in  preparation  for  this, 
the  Society  should  study  its  new  admissions  of  both  sexes,  as  it  will 
be  affected  by  realignment,  to  ascertain  what  accommodation  is  needed, 
and  whether  it  should  not  provide  for  both  sexes.  We  understand  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Society  has  had  to  defer  admissions  to  care 
because  of  the  shortage  of  accommodation,  so  that  figures  of  present 
admissions  are  not  a  satisfactory  criterion.  As  a  tentative  figure  we 
suggest  15  to  20. 

We  recommend  that  the  Society  should  organize  a  new  institution 
for  boys,  corresponding  to  the  planning  for  the  new  Shelter  in  the 
Toronto  Society.  Because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  securing  foster 
homes,  and  hence  even  greater  trouble  in  getting  homes  suitable  for 
difficult  or  handicapped  children,  we  expect  that  the  Catholic  Shelter 
should  be  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  Toronto  Society,  i.e.,  for 
15  boys.  The  location  of  the  institution  should  be  selected  to  provide 
for  attendance  at  auxiliary  classes  or  Junior  Vocational  Schools  when 
this  is  desirable. 

If  the  special  project  in  home-finding  enables  the  Society  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  Villa  Marie  for  young  children,  the  property,  but 
not  the  building,  might  be  suitable  for  one  or  other  of  the  above 
institutions,  although  it  has  very  limited  play  space  and  another  prop¬ 
erty  might  be  preferable.  Prompt  action  is  necessary  to  better  the 
present  situation. 

We  understand  that  the  Society  would  have  no  difficulty  in  selling 
the  present  property  on  which  the  Shelter  is  located. 
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Villa  Marie 

Villa  Marie  is  used  for  children  from  18  months  to  4  years  of  age 
for  whom  foster  homes  cannot  be  found,  and  who  are  not  ready  or 
available  for  adoption.  It  considers  that  its  adequate  accommodation 
is  for  25  children,  but  the  normal  accommodation  is  for  35  and  at  the 
time  of  the  study  it  had  40  children. 

The  Superintendent  is  a  registered  nurse.  To  assist  her  she  has 
22  supervisory  staff,  3  maintenance  staff  and  a  seamstress.  Some  High 
School  girls  are  employed  certain  hours  to  give  additional  assistance. 
The  staff  work  5Vz  days  a  week. 

The  overcrowding  has  meant  the  use  of  the  room  originally  planned 
for  isolation  as  a  ward,  and  hence  there  are  no  isolation  facilities. 
Children  are  in  wards  by  age,  and  sleep,  play  and  eat  in  the  same 
room.  Toilet  and  washing  facilities  for  children  are  completely  in¬ 
adequate;  not  only  is  the  staff  consequently  forced  to  do  much  more 
work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  train  the  children  or  to  develop  in  them 
at  the  appropriate  age  the  routine  of  daily  living.  The  ready  access 
to  the  neighbourhood  park  compensates  in  part  for  the  inadequate 
outdoor  play  space  for  this  number  of  children. 

The  staff  and  the  Society  are  devotedly  trying  to  do  a  good  job 
but  are  working  against  odds  which  they  should  not  be  asked  to  face. 
The  Board  and  the  staff  are  in  full  agreement  that  children  of  this 
age  should  not  be  in  an  institution  at  all.  They  need  the  affection 
and  stimulation  of  a  small  family  group,  for  their  normal  emotional, 
psychological  and  physical  development.  They  now  have  to  share  the 
love  of  the  staff  with  too  many  other  children  of  the  same  age;  they 
are  unable  to  recognize  any  “mother”;  they  have  no  “daddy”.  When 
adults  do  not  talk  continually  to  them,  they  do  not  learn  to  talk 
readily.  They  have  few  of  the  experiences  which  stimulate  children 
to  greater  independence,  to  imitative  behaviour  of  their  elders,  to 
growth.  They  are  stunted  in  their  development  because  an  institution 
cannot  provide  them  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  experience  they  need, 
and  such  a  way  of  life  at  their  age  will  leave  upon  them  indelible 
marks.  They  appear  to  be  receiving  good  physical  care:  this  is  all  that 
can  be  provided  in  any  such  institution. 

We  recommend  that  all  the  children  in  this  institution  who  can  fit 
into  foster  homes  should  be  removed  from  it  into  foster  homes  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  (see  also  Part  1,  Section  II). 

We  recommend  that  the  children  in  Neil  McNeil  Infants  Home 
and  children  newly  admitted  to  care  should  be  given  first  priority  for 
foster  homes  so  that  admissions  to  Villa  Marie  are  cut  off;  and  that 
the  youngest  children  now  in  Villa  Marie  should  be  given  next  priority. 
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The  question  of  which  children  should  be  placed  first  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  Younger  children  are  more  readily  adoptable,  and  the  shorter  the 
time  they  have  spent  in  the  institution  the  greater  the  hope  that  they 
can  be  adopted:  if  this  system  of  priorities  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
greater  number  of  children  in  permanent  homes  in  which  the  early 
scars  may  become  hidden,  we  should  choose  this  system. 

If  sufficient  foster  homes  for  all  children  who  can  make  use  of 
family  living  can  not  be  found  at  this  stage,  pre-school  children  should 
be  given  priority  in  foster  homes.  Older  children  now  in  the  care  of  the 
Society  who  have  to  be  moved  from  their  foster  homes  and  older 
children  newly  admitted  may  have  to  be  placed  in  an  institution.  The 
Villa  Marie  building,  we  are  told,  is  too  old  for  extensive  repair.  The 
property  might  be  useful  for  the  shelter  for  boys  as  suggested  earlier, 
or  might  be  suitable  for  a  small  institution  for  older  girls. 

'  I 


YORK  COUNTY  CHILDREN  S  AID  SOCIETY 

York  Cottage,  located  in  a  large  property  on  Yonge  Street  at 
Willowdale,  is  a  farm  house  altered  to  be  a  Receiving  Centre.  It  is 
planned  to  accommodate  15  children  over  3  years  of  age  and  can  take 
20.  It  has  a  staff  of  9  people,  who  work  5  days  a  week,  and  of  whom 
8  live  in  residence.  Additional  staff  may  be  employed  at  peak  periods. 
No  member  of  the  staff  is  a  registered  nurse.  A  local  pediatrician 
provides  medical  care. 

The  Cottage  is  used  both  for  new  admissions  and  for  children  being 
moved  from  one  foster  home  to  another,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  is 
used  equally  by  both  groups.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1956,  2  of 
the  children  admitted  were  from  the  County,  4  Catholics  and  20 
Protestants  from  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

Its  location  has  the  advantages  of  adequate  outdoor  play  space, 
accessibility  to  Public,  Separate  and  High  Schools,  and  to  an  auxiliary 
class,  and  to  transportation. 

Elsewhere  we  recommend  that  York  Cottage  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Toronto  Society  as  a  Receiving  Centre. 


USE  OF  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETIES 

At  the  time  of  the  study  the  three  Societies  had  the  following 
approximate  number  of  children  in  institutions  other  than  their  own. 
“Free  Institutions”  are  those  to  which  the  Societies  do  not  pay  for  the 
care  of  their  wards. 
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Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

■tree  Institutions: 

Ontario  Mental  Hospitals  . 

76 

18 

16 

Training  Schools . 

60 

19 

2 

Pay  Institutions: 

Babies’  Convalescent  Home,  Plainsville 

4 

7 

-  . 

Sunnyside,  Kingston . 

5 

1 

Warrendale,  Newmarket . 

7 

_ 

2 

Mothercraft  Society . 

18 

_ 

Sacred  Heart  Orphanage . 

- . 

49 

— 

Carmelite  Orphanage . 

— . 

37 

— 

Salvation  Army  Home,  Toronto . 

8 

— 

1 

Salvation  Army  Home,  London . 

9 

— 

— 

Protestant  Children’s  Village,  Ottawa . 

3 

— 

— 

Maryvale,  Windsor . 

3 

18 

- - 

Earlscourt  Home . 

15 

— 

— 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  London . 

- - 

1 

— 

Home  of  Good  Shepherd . 

- - 

3 

— 

Private  Boarding  Schools . 

5 

6 

— 

Individual  children  were  in  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital,  the 
I.O.D.E.  Preventorium,  and  the  Home  for  Incurable  Children.  Older 
children  who  were  working  frequently  lived  in  hostels  or  residences. 


Mental  Defectives 

The  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals  provide  custodial  care  for  certified 
patients,  either  the  ineducable  grossly  defectives  or  in  separate  units, 
the  educable  defectives.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  waiting  list  of  1700, 
and  the  Provincial  Government  has  recently  announced  plans  for 
additional  accommodation. 

Because  the  Societies  have  been  unable  to  obtain  admission  for 
numbers  of  children  in  their  care,  they  are  placing  some  of  them  at 
the  Babies  Convalescent  Home,  a  private  institution  with  a  present 
capacity  of  22,  planned  to  be  increased  to  30.  This  institution  provides 
care  for  small  children  who,  because  of  gross  defect,  are  confined  to 
bed,  and  accepts  referrals  only  from  doctors  or  social  agencies.  It 
charges  $100  a  month  for  each  child,  so  that  the  11  children  now  placed 
there  by  the  two  Societies  are  costing  $1100  a  month  or  $13,200  a  year. 
It  would  appear  that  all  these  children  should  be  in  an  Ontario  Hospital. 

The  Toronto  Society  is  paying  special  board  rates  for  27  children 
who  are  awaiting  admission  to  an  Ontario  Mental  Hospital.  For  other 
children  applications  are  not  made  because  the  hope  of  admission, 
with  the  long  waiting  list,  is  slight,  and  an  application  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  three  months  of  the  time  the  child  is  admitted.  Twelve 
of  these  are  under  three  years  of  age  and  the  agency  is  paying  for 
their  board  each  month  $670  as  contrasted  with  the  normal  payment 
of  $480  for  infants.  For  the  older  group  it  is  paying  $939  a  month  as 
contrasted  with  the  normal  payment  of  $570.  The  Catholic  Society  has 
4  children  who  probably  also  should  be  in  an  Ontario  Hospital.  It  is 
paying  $212  a  month  for  them  instead  of  $156.  York  County  has  7 
who  may  also  be  in  this  category,  paying  $37  a  month  extra  for  their 
care.  If  sufficient  accommodation  were  available  for  such  children,  so 
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that  the  agencies  looked  to  it  as  a  possible  plan  for  suitable  children, 
the  figures  would  probably  be  increased. 

The  three  Societies  jointly  presented  a  Memorandum  to  the 
Provincial  Minister  of  Health  last  year  about  this  situation.  They 
stated  that  they  had  in  care — 

(1)  99  children  with  I.Q.  below  70,  and  under  6  years  of  age,  53  of 

whom  were  grossly  defective; 

(2)  85  children  with  I.Q.  below  70,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12 

years;  and 

(3)  89  children  with  I.Q.  below  80,  over  12  years  of  age. 

They  stated: 

“The  back-log  of  grossly  defective  children  ...  is  growing  large 
and  is  presenting  to  all  of  us  a  real  foster  home  hazard. 

(i)  The  children  require  24  hour  supervision. 

(ii)  Their  care  has  a  negative  influence  on  other  children  in  the 
home.  Some  are  destructive  and  others  are  physically 
dangerous. 

(iii)  Foster  parents  must  be  paid  double  or  more  board  rates  in 
some  instances. 

(iv)  These  foster  homes  are  not  available  for  normal  children. 

(v)  While  we  recognize  and  respect  the  fact  that  for  some 
defective  children,  home  life  can  add  to  their  happiness, 
with  our  children  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
them  living  with  their  own  families.  .  .  . 

“Just  as  important  for  long-range  planning  is  the  group  of 
teen-age  children  of  defective  intelligence  who  are  trainable  but 
for  whom  no  consistent  training  is  available.  Out  of  83  such  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  care  of  one  Society  alone,  34  are  already  problems  in 
the  community.  Special  training  is  indicated.” 

These  children  present  a  problem  to  the  Societies  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  and 
retaining  foster  homes  for  them.  The  Societies  are  not  equipped  to 
provide  the  specialized  care  they  need:  this  is  not  their  function  but 
that  of  the  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals.  The  children  in  the  meantime 
are  not  receiving  the  care  which  in  some  cases  can  only  result  in  the 
protection  of  the  children  and  the  community,  but  which  in  other  cases, 
the  trainable  children,  could  make  the  difference  in  adulthood  between 
people  who  have  to  be  supported  by  the  community,  and  who,  unless 
they  are  confined  within  institutions,  may  be  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  or  people  who  are  trained  to  be  relatively  self-sufficient, 
responsible  and  law-abiding. 
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The  children  in  the  care  of  the  Society  are  admitted  because  of 
neglect,  and  not  because  they  are  defective.  The  Ontario  Hospitals 
are  reported  to  give  preference  to  defective  children  in  their  own 
homes,  on  the  grounds  that  they  may  be  a  danger  to  the  community, 
while  children  in  the  care  of  a  Society  will  not  be,  so  that  the  problem 
becomes  emphasized  for  the  Societies.  There  is  every  indication  that 
children  suffering  in  this  way  live  longer  than  formerly,  because  of 
modern  medical  treatment,  and  hence  the  problem  is  increasing. 

We  recommend  that  the  Societies  and  the  Metropolitan  Council 
urge  upon  the  Provincial  Government  that  it  should  make  provision 
for  these  children  within  the  Ontario  Mental  Hospitals  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Toronto  Society  assigns  all  children  in  the  Ontario  Hospitals 
to  the  “institutional  worker”,  who,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
child,  is  responsible  for  arranging  visits  home,  sending  Christmas 
presents,  and  administering  Family  Allowances.  The  York  County 
Society  also  makes  one  worker  responsible,  and  he  tries  to  visit  Orillia 
once  a  month.  The  Catholic  Society  leaves  the  responsibility  with  the 
worker  who  arranges  the  admission,  who  keeps  in  contact  through 
correspondence  and  occasional  visits. 

Training  Schools 

The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  Training  Schools 
is  very  noticeable.  The  Catholic  Society  uses  Maryvale  for  many  girls 
who  formerly  would  have  had  to  go  to  a  Training  School,  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  appropriate  institution.  This  suggests  that  a  similar 
institution  for  Protestants  is  needed,  and  that  possibly  some  of  the 
wards  of  the  Toronto  Society  now  in  the  Training  Schools  would 
receive  institutional  care  more  suited  to  their  needs  in  such  an  in¬ 
stitution.  The  provision  of  such  an  institution  should  be  a  community 
responsibility,  and  not  one  which  the  Society  should  assume. 

Specialized  Institutions 

Sunnyside,  Maryvale,  Warrendale  and  the  Protestant  Children’s 
Village  provide  specialized  care  in  small  institutions  for  disturbed 
children.  The  Toronto  Society  has  15  children,  the  Catholic  28  and  the 
York  County  Society  2  in  these  Homes.  In  each  of  these  institutions 
the  function  of  the  Society  with  regard  to  its  wards  varies. 

Sunnyside,  Kingston:  The  supervisor  or  the  worker  visits  every  three 
months  for  a  conference  with  the  staff.  The  Society  resumes  respon¬ 
sibility  when  the  child  is  ready  for  discharge.  The  worker  who  placed 
the  child  retains  responsibility.  In  the  Toronto  Society,  he  keeps  in 
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touch  through  correspondence  and  visits  occasionally;  in  the  York 
County  Society,  he  visits  in  cases  where  this  is  desirable.  The  rate 
is  $3.50  a  day  plus  the  Family  Allowance. 

Warrendale,  Newmarket:  The  worker  attends  a  staff  conference  on 
the  child  about  every  three  months.  The  York  County  Society  worker 
who  arranged  for  the  admission  visits  every  two  or  three  months. 
In  the  Toronto  Society  the  child  is  transferred  to  the  caseload  of  the 
special  “institutional  worker”  in  the  Child  Care  Department  who  visits 
once  a  month.  The  rate  is  $3.50  a  day,  plus  clothing,  medical  care  and 
spending  allowance,  or  an  inclusive  amount  of  $5  a  day. 

Maryvale,  Windsor:  The  Catholic  Society  transfers  all  girls  in  this 
institution  to  one  worker  who  visits  once  a  month  for  staff  conferences 
and  to  see  the  girls.  The  Toronto  Society  has  transferred  the  one  child 
it  has  there  to  the  institutional  worker  who  visits  once  every  three 
months.  The  rate  is  $2  a  day,  plus  clothing,  spending  allowance  and 
medical  expenses. 

Protestant  Children's  Village,  Ottawa:  The  Toronto  Society  has  asked 
the  Ottawa  Children’s  Aid  Society  to  supervise,  while  its  own  worker 
visits  once  a  year.  The  rate  is  $3.50  a  day,  plus  clothing  and  medical 
expenses. 

Homes  for  Infants 

Neil  McNeil  Infants  Home:  The  Neil  McNeil  Infants  Home  is  used 
extensively  by  the  Catholic  Society  for  infants  for  whom  it  has  been 
unable  to  secure  foster  homes.  It  is  under  a  religious  order  and  is 
planned  for  80  children  up  to  18  months  of  age.  For  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  it  has  taken  85  children,  using  its  isolation  ward,  with  the 
result  that  infants  about  whom  there  is  any  question  must  be  sent  to 
Hospital.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  31  children  were  over  18  months; 
15  were  2  years  old;  and  2,  4  years  of  age.  Only  4  children  were  under 
2  months,  and  no  new  child  could  be  admitted  unless  one  was  dis¬ 
charged:  as  a  result,  the  Catholic  Society  was  placing  babies  for 
adoption  direct  from  hospital  when  possible,  was  leaving  babies  in 
St.  Mary’s  Home  or  in  hospital,  or  placing  them  temporarily  at  the 
Mothercraft  Society.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  infants  are  placed  there 
by  the  Catholic  Society,  the  balance  coming  from  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau,  with  the  York  County  Society  very  occasionally  making  use 
of  the  facilities. 

The  Superintendent  is  a  registered  nurse.  When  children  are 
admitted  the  worker  provides  identifying  information  and  the  medical 
history,  and  at  the  time  of  discharge,  the  Home  completes  the  medical 
history  form  for  the  Society. 
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Two  workers  visit  one  day  a  week  to  get  to  know  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  responsible,  to  enable  permanent  planning  to  be  done. 
One  day  a  month  is  set  aside  for  parents  to  visit. 

The  Catholic  Society  pays  $2.50  a  day  for  each  child. 

This  institution  is  outlined  in  more  detail  than  others  used  by  the 
agencies,  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  the  home-finding 
project  of  the  Catholic  Society.  All  the  comments  about  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  Villa  Marie  for  small  children  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
infants  at  the  Neil  McNeil  Infants  Home.  Although  it  provides  devoted 
care,  it  is  completely  unsuitable  as  a  method  of  caring  for  young 
children. 

Mothercraft  Society:  One  worker  is  assigned  to  the  Mothercraft 
Society  and  visits  one  day  a  week.  The  rate  is  $2.50  a  day. 

Generalized  Institutions 

Salvation  Army  Home,  London:  A  ward  here  is  transferred  to  the 
institutional  worker  who  visits  monthly  to  see  the  child  and  confer 
with  the  staff.  The  rate  is  $45  a  month,  plus  clothing,  spending  allow¬ 
ance  and  medical  expenses. 

Salvation  Army  Home,  Toronto:  The  child  is  retained  by  the  worker 
who  arranged  for  admission.  The  rate  is  $40  a  month,  plus  clothing, 
spending  allowance  and  medical  expenses. 

Earlscourt  Home,  Toronto:  The  child  is  retained  by  the  worker  who 
arranged  for  admission.  The  charge  is  $45  a  month,  plus  a  spending 
allowance  for  the  child.  In  these  last  two  institutions  the  Society 
continues  to  give  medical  service,  through  the  child  coming  into  clinics 
or  the  agency  doctor  visiting  in  an  emergency. 

Sacred  Heart  Orphanage,  Toronto:  One  worker  is  responsible  for  all 
the  wards  of  the  Catholic  Society  and  visits  two  days  each  week. 
Conferences  are  held  about  a  proposed  admission.  The  agency  doctor 
visits  for  medical  care.  The  charge  is  $2.25  a  day  plus  clothing,  spend¬ 
ing  allowance  and  emergency  medical  care. 

Carmelite  Orphanage,  Toronto:  One  worker  is  responsible  for  confer¬ 
ring  with  the  staff  about  the  progress  of  the  children,  rather  than 
working  with  them  directly.  The  agency  doctor  visits  for  medical  care. 
The  charge  is  $1.25  a  day  with  the  same  extra  costs  as  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Orphanage. 

Although  the  responsibility  of  a  Society  for  a  child  in  an  institution 
must  vary  with  the  institution  and  its  arrangements,  some  general 
comments  and  principles  can  be  enunciated. 
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In  free  institutions,  although  the  Societies  continue  to  be  legal 
guardians  of  the  children,  the  institutions  themselves  have  a  different 
kind  of  guardianship  and  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  children  in 
their  care.  If  the  child  has  a  meaningful  relationship  with  a  worker 
in  the  Society  (which  he  should  have  unless  he  is  very  mentally 
defective)  contact  with  that  worker  should  be  retained;  if  this  is 
impossible  because,  for  example,  the  worker  leaves,  contact  by  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  continued  by  another  worker.  When  the  child  is 
ready  for  discharge,  the  responsibility  of  the  Society  becomes  similar 
to  that  of  a  parent;  in  conference  with  the  institution  it  should  be 
determined  whether  the  Society  or  the  institution  should  continue 
direct  supervision. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Toronto  Society  may  be  using  Training 
Schools  for  children  for  whom  the  Catholic  Society  is  using  generalized 
or  specialized  institutions.  This  may  be  a  result  of  the  relative  lack  of 
Protestant  or  non-sectarian  institutions  for  children  in  Ontario,  created 
by  the  over-emphasis  on  foster  home  placement  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  A  study  might  show  the  need  for  institutions  for  children  who 
can  not  adjust  to  foster  homes,  could  profit  by  suitable  institutional 
care,  but  are  not  properly  placed  in  training  schools  for  delinquents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  large  number  of  wards  which  the 
Catholic  Society  has  in  generalized  instititions  may  be  at  least  in  part 
a  reflection  of  the  shortage  of  Catholic  foster  homes. 

We  recommend  that  a  careful  study  be  undertaken  co-operatively 
by  the  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies,  or  by  some  outside  organization, 
to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  institutional  care  now  provided 
for  their  wards,  and  the  possibility  of  need  of  other  types  of  institutions. 

Where  a  child  is  in  the  costody  but  not  under  the  guardianship  of 
an  institution,  the  Society  again  stands  in  the  same  position  towards 
him  as  would  his  parents.  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  institution 
should  provide  the  same  care  for  Children’s  Aid  Society  wards  as  for 
other  children,  and  hence  should  be  responsible  for  medical  care, 
clothing  (unless  parents  are  responsible  for  this)  and  spending  money. 
The  variety  of  arrangements  which  the  Societies  have  with  different 
institutions  regarding  these  matters  must  lead  to  confusion,  and  it 
would  appear  that  a  common  policy  should  be  agreed  upon.  An 
inclusive  board  rate  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  the  present 
arrangements. 

Theoretically  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  worker  who  previously 
knew  the  child  to  continue  the  contact  with  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
practical  difficulties  arise  when  the  institution  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  Toronto,  or  where  the  number  of  children  in  one  institution 
would  lead  to  confusion  with  the  institutional  staff.  It  is  obviously 
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impossible,  when  a  child  is  in  Windsor,  London,  Kingston  or  Ottawa  to 
give  casework  service,  and  in  any  case  this  should  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  institutional  staff.  Yet  children  in  institutions  need 
contact  with  outside  people,  through  letters,  presents  and  visits.  A 
compromise  therefore  is  essential. 

We  recommend  that  when  any  wards  of  the  Societies  are  placed 
in  institutions  outside  of  Toronto  or  its  environs,  the  Society  should 
request  the  local  Children’s  Aid  Society  to  supervise,  realizing  that 
the  contact  with  the  local  worker  will  be  in  the  nature  of  “friendly 
visiting”,  and  not  a  casework  service;  that  the  local  agency  be  asked 
to  send  periodic  reports  to  the  Metropolitan  Societies  and  to  notify  them 
particularly  when  discharge  is  being  discussed,  at  which  time  they  will 
resume  responsibility;  and  that,  if  a  meaningful  relationship  between 
the  child  and  a  worker  in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  exists, 
that  worker  should  maintain  the  contact  through  correspondence  only. 
The  one  exception  to  the  above  recommendation  is  the  Catholic  Society 
in  its  relationship  to  Maryvale,  because  of  the  number  of  wards  it  has 
placed  there  and  hence  the  need  for  close  contact  with  the  staff  of  the 
institution. 

We  recommend  that  further  discussion  should  take  place  between 
the  Societies,  the  institutions,  and  the  Welfare  Council  of  Greater 
Toronto  with  regard  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  in  institutions  subsidized  by 
Chest  funds.  If  a  ward  needs  a  particular  type  of  institutional  care 
it  seems  logical  to  us  that  the  Society  should  pay  the  cost  of  such 
care,  and  include  it  in  the  per  diem  rate,  rather  than  have  part  of 
the  cost  paid  by  the  Chest.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  institutions 
are  used  entirely  or  almost  entirely  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies, 
who  have  no  way  of  controlling  the  operating  costs.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  question  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Warrendale  the  actual 
per  diem  operating  cost  is  $9.15  as  compared  with  the  $5  inclusive 
rate  charged  the  Societies. 


SECTION  IX 

ADOPTION 

The  Function  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 

Adoption  is  the  legal  procedure  through  which  a  child  becomes  a 
member  of  a  family  into  which  he  has  not  been  born  and  acquires 
in  that  family  practically  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  natural 
child.  The  placement  of  children  for  adoption  has,  through  knowledge 
and  experience,  become  a  highly  skilled  function  of  social  workers. 
Their  responsibility  is  to  assess  the  ability  of  applicants  to  accept  a 
strange  child  into  their  home  and  to  provide  for  him  the  love  which 
will  make  him  a  member  of  their  family,  to  select  from  such  applicants 
the  particular  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to  give  a  particular 
child  the  quality  of  love  and  the  opportunities  for  growth  which  he 
needs,  and  to  assist  both  adopting  parents  and  child  to  solve  the  initial 
problems  of  becoming  a  family  group  during  the  probationary  year. 

The  Ontario  legislation  makes  it  compulsory  for  every  child  placed 
for  adoption  to  be  reported  to  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch, 
within  30  days  of  placement,  and  for  the  Judge  to  have  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  Child  Welfare  Director  before  he  approves  the 
legal  completion  of  the  adoption.  The  Province  has  delegated  to 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  the  responsibility  for  supervising  the  children 
which  it  has  been  notified  have  been  placed,  and  of  making  the  report 
on  which  the  Director’s  recommendation  is  based.  In  addition  to  these 
official  functions  each  Society  arranges  for  the  placement  of  children 
whose  parents  want  them  to  be  adopted  in  adoption  homes. 

Adoption  Applications 

The  Toronto  Society  accepts  applicants  from  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  but  will  go  outside  this  area,  after  consultation  with  the  local 
Society  if  the  applicants  are  willing  to  consider  children  for  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  find  suitable  homes,  because  of  age,  physical  or  mental 
handicaps,  or  racial  origin.  It  has  sought  homes  for  particular  children, 
especially  Negro  or  Oriental,  in  areas  within  the  Province,  in  other 
provinces  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  arrangement  with 
Peel  and  Ontario  Counties,  it  accepts  applications  and  supervises  during 
probation,  but  to  conform  with  the  Provincial  requirements,  the  local 
Society  must  visit  once  to  make  the  report  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  adoption.  It  will  accept  applications  from  parents  who  are 
already  listed  with  other  agencies,  and  has  made  reciprocal  agreements 
with  some  agencies,  such  as  the  Provincial  Department  in  British 
Columbia,  that  families  who  move  into  the  area,  if  they  are  approved 
as  potential  adoption  homes,  will  be  given  credit  for  the  waiting  period 
they  have  had  in  the  previous  area. 
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The  Catholic  Society  accepts  applicants  from  the  Metropolitan 
Area  and  York  County,  and  from  Peel  County  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  Society.  It  has  occasionally  placed  children  in  United  States  of 
America,  working  through  local  agencies. 

The  York  County  Society  accepts  applicants  only  from  York  and 
Peel  Counties  for  Protestant  children,  but  makes  exceptions  for  appli¬ 
cants  willing  to  take  hard-to-place  children,  and  from  a  much  wider  area 
for  Catholic  children,  after  clearance  with  the  local  Society. 

Although  the  agencies  have  made  use  of  the  Provincial  Adoption 
Clearance  Service,  they  report  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
homes  for  hard-to-place  children  through  this  service. 

We  recommend,  in  conformity  with  the  policy  statement  on 
“Adoption  Across  Borders”  of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council,  that 
where  inter-provincial  placements  are  made,  local  Societies  should 
work  through  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  authorities,  except  in 
Quebec  where  there  is  no  such  authority.  To  avoid  delay,  copies  of 
direct  correspondence  might  be  sent  to  the  Ontario  Department,  but 
the  policy  should  be  clear. 

We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society  extend  the  area  from 
which  it  is  willing  to  accept  applications.  Although  a  satisfactory 
placement  is  more  difficult  if  the  whole  process  can  not  be  completed 
by  one  agency,  the  placement  of  more  children  in  good  adoption  homes 
warrants  the  extra  work  involved. 

The  Toronto  Society  has  far  more  applicants  than  it  can  use.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  select  the  most  suitable 
homes  from  many  suitable  ones,  and  lays  down  specific  policies  regard¬ 
ing  such  matters  as  age,  ability  to  have  children,  health,  number  of 
placements  in  the  same  home,  etc.  It  studies  each  year  a  stable  number 
of  about  1400  homes,  selecting  those  most  suitable  for  the  400  children 
available  for  adoption.  It  is  more  flexible  in  the  requirements  for 
applicants  who  will  consider  hard-to-place  children.  Because  there  has 
been  a  high  quality  of  organization  and  of  stable  staff  within  this 
Department  over  a  period  of  years,  it  has  no  back-log  of  children 
which  it  considers  available  for  adoption,  except  a  relatively  small 
number  of  hard-to-place  children. 

In  such  a  department  as  the  Toronto  Society  has,  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  number  of  applicants  whose  homes  are  to  be  studied  by  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  the  agency  will  have  available 
for  adoption  in  any  year.  A  study  of  an  unnecessarily  large  number 
of  homes  is  costly  to  the  agency,  and  disappointing  to  applicants  who 
look  forward  to  having  a  child.  A  number  of  homes  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  children  must  be  studied  to  enable  the  Society  to  select 
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a  home  suitable  for  the  needs  of  each  child.  How  many  extra  homes 
must  be  studied  is  a  matter  of  experience,  but  we  wonder  if  the  ratio 
used  in  the  Toronto  Society  is  not  unnecessarily  high.  We  suggest  that 
the  agency  should  consider  this  question  seriously. 

The  Catholic  Society  is  in  a  very  different  position.  It  accepts 
suitable  homes,  but  has  no  choice  within  this  group  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Toronto  Society.  It  has  more  flexible  policies;  for  example, 
in  the  Toronto  Society,  both  parents  must  be  under  40  years  of  age  if 
they  want  an  infant,  while  in  the  Catholic  Society  only  the  mother  must 
be  under  this  age;  the  Toronto  Society  will  place  only  two  children  in 
one  home,  unless  the  family  are  prepared  to  take  a  hard-to-place  child, 
while  the  Catholic  Society  sets  no  limit  apart  from  its  judgment  of 
the  home’s  ability  to  care  for  the  number  of  children.  The  area  in  which 
it  does  not  permit  flexibility  is  that  of  health.  Its  policies  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  reasonable. 

The  York  County  Society  stands  in  a  middle  position:  it  has  more 
Protestant  applicants  than  it  can  use,  and  relatively  few  Catholic 
applicants.  It  therefore  has  a  “double  standard”,  selecting  the  most 
suitable  Protestant  homes  and  suitable  Catholic  ones.  It  very  seldom 
has  a  Jewish  child  for  adoption,  but  may  list  the  names  of  Jewish 
applicants  or  refer  them  to  the  Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service. 
If  the  unmarried  mother  of  a  child  is  not  Jewish  and  the  father  Jewish, 
it  occasionally  obtains  the  consent  of  the  mother  to  place  the  child  in 
a  Jewish  home. 

The  Toronto  Society  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Jewish  Family 
and  Child  Service  whereby  the  Society  refers  Jewish  applicants 
to  that  agency. 

The  health  requirements  for  the  three  agencies  are  comparable: 
in  general,  they  do  not  accept  as  an  applicant  a  parent  who  is  suffering 
from  any  physical  condition  which  will  shorten  the  life  span  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ability  to  care  for  a  child.  There  is  some  flexibility  for 
applicants  for  hard-to-place  children.  The  medical  report  required  by 
the  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Societies  is  very  comprehensive,  and  the 
former  makes  a  very  careful  interpretation  to  the  doctors.  The  York 
County  Society  until  recently  had  no  form,  but  now  is  using  that  of 
the  Toronto  Society.  It  depends  on  the  applicants  to  interpret  to  the 
doctor  what  is  required. 

Because  the  Toronto  Society  has  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
people  willing  to  adopt  children,  and  informs  them  of  its  policies,  the 
community  is  likely  to  assume  that  these  policies  are  the  same  for  all 
three  Societies.  There  is  some  indication  that  Catholic  couples  who 
might  be  accepted  as  adoption  parents  by  either  the  York  County  or 
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the  Catholic  Societies  are  discouraged  from  applying  because  they  do 
not  think  they  would  qualify.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  child 
welfare  in  the  area  if  the  Toronto  Society’s  workers  could  interpret 
their  policies  to  people  who  come  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  will  realize  there  are  differences  between  the  Societies.  Protest¬ 
ants  will  not  of  course  apply  to  the  Catholic  Society  but  they  have 
Catholic  friends  to  whom  they  pass  on  their  understanding  of  the 
policies. 

The  Catholic  Society  is  in  the  position  of  having  insufficient 
homes  for  the  children  available  for  adoption.  This  situation  is  very 
serious;  homes  are  more  readily  found  for  infants,  and  as  the  age 
of  the  child  increases  the  difficulty  of  placing  him  increases.  Hence  a 
back-log  of  unplaced  infants  adds  to  the  accumulation  of  hard-to-place 
children.  Placement  in  unsuitable  homes  creates  rather  than  solves 
problems,  and  the  solution  must  lie  in  finding  more  suitable  homes 
and  not  in  reducing  the  standards  demanded.  The  adoption  staff  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  elsewhere  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  current  needs 
of  the  Society,  in  order  to  have  some  uniform  basis  for  estimating 
needs  in  the  three  Societies.  This  assignment  of  staff  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  the  Catholic  Society. 

In  the  Toronto  Society,  in  each  year,  a  ratio  of  between  3  and  4 
homes  are  studied  and  approved  (apart  from  those  which  are  rejected 
after  study)  for  every  child  placed.  Although  this  results  in  a  greater 
choice  of  placements  for  a  limited  number  of  children  and  particularly 
for  infants,  this  policy  is  not  possible  for  the  Catholic  Society,  which, 
when  it  approves  a  home,  is  then  faced  with  the  selection  of  a  suitable 
child,  out  of  the  many  children,  for  that  home.  Each  approved  home 
thus  results  in  a  placement,  so  that  the  worker  places  more  children 
in  ratio  to  the  number  of  homes  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
no  comparable  figures  are  available,  it  is  probable  that  preliminary 
interviews  are  given  on  more  ‘"border-line”  homes.  If  more  suitable 
applicants  can  be  found,  the  adoption  workers  in  the  Catholic  Society 
will  place  more  children  than  the  corresponding  worker  in  the  Toronto 
Society,  until  they  are  keeping  pace  with  the  number  of  infants  avail¬ 
able  for  adoption.  The  work  becomes  more  time-consuming  when 
they  are  finding  homes  and  arranging  placement  of  hard-to-place 
children. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  Catholic  Society  is  to  encourage  more 
adoption  applications.  This  can  be  done  by  the  person  responsible 
for  public  relations,  and  by  the  adoption  workers,  but  should  be  done 
in  a  planned  way,  through  mass  media  and  individual  contacts.  One 
local  Society  outside  this  area  made  strides  by  enlisting  the  help  of 
parents  who  had  already  adopted  children,  to  interpret  adoption  to  their 
friends  and  in  some  cases  to  take  another  child  themselves.  A  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Board,  including  some  adoptive  parents,  could  give  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  in  helping  to  plan  and  carry  out  an  interpretive 
campaign.  Only  when  more  applications  are  received  can  more  than 
the  number  of  adoption  workers  laid  down  in  the  uniform  standard  be 
employed,  but  the  Society  should  have  the  financial  resources  available 
to  create  additional  positions  and  be  able  to  fill  them  as  needed.  The 
number  can  easily  be  reduced  when  the  back-log  of  children  available 
for  adoption  is  overcome,  by  transferring  the  workers  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  when  vacancies  occur. 

We  recommend  that  the  Supervisor  of  the  Adoption  Department 
work  with  the  worker  responsible  for  public  relations  and  a  Committee 
of  the  Board  to  organize  a  campaign  for  more  adoption  homes.  This 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  foster  home  campaign  recommended 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

We  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  staff  recommended  for  this 
Department  in  Part  1,  that  the  Catholic  Society  be  authorized  to  provide 
positions  for  three  additional  adoption  workers,  to  be  filled  as  soon  as 
the  results  of  the  campaign  justify  the  appointments.  The  financial 
costs  of  such  staff  will  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  saving 
to  the  Society  which  results  from  permanent  placement  in  adoption 
homes. 

Private  Adoptions 

When  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch  is  notified  that  a  child 
has  been  placed  for  adoption  by  any  person  other  than  a  Society,  it 
notifies  the  Society  within  whose  area  the  home  is.  The  Society  super¬ 
vises  the  home  during  the  year  of  probation  and  makes  a  report  to 
the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Director,  upon  which  his  recommendation 
to  the  Court  is  based. 

A  great  many  private  adoptions  are  very  satisfactory  for  both 
parents  and  child.  When  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  cause  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  to  both. 

In  private  placements  the  home  has  not  been  studied  by  qualified 
workers.  The  adopting  parents  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  the  worker  what  is  involved  in  adoption  and  what  problems  they 
are  likely  to  encounter,  and  hence  to  think  through  thoroughly  in 
advance,  with  experienced  help,  the  decision  to  take  a  child.  The  parents 
of  the  child  have  had  no  help  in  making  their  decision  to  surrender 
the  child  for  adoption.  The  child  has  not  been  studied  in  advance  in 
order  that  a  home  may  be  selected  which  is  most  likely  to  fit  his  needs, 
and  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  new  parents. 
The  worker  has  no  authority  to  remove  the  child  from  the  home  unless 
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conditions  are  such  that  a  complaint  of  “neglect”  can  be  made  through 
the  Court.  In  some  cases  he  may  help  the  adopting  parents  to  decide 
voluntarily  that  this  child  can  never  be  a  member  of  their  family.  In 
others,  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  recognize  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  the  worker  knows  that  the  child  will  remain  permanently 
in  the;  home,  and  considers  that  it  is  more  important  for  him  to  have 
legal  status  than  to  refuse  to  recommend  this  to  the  Court.  The 
adopting  parents  in  these  circumstances  can  accept  very  little  help 
from  the  worker  and  supervision  becomes  a  legal  formality. 

Because  of  this  legal  situation,  the  amount  of  supervision  given 
in  private  adoptions  is  generally  less  than  in  agency  ones,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  home  is  carefully  studied  and  a  child  carefully 
selected  and  placed  in  it,  the  problems  during  the  probation  period  are 
very  few.  Less  experienced  workers  are  generally  used  because  the  help 
given  is  limited,  although  in  some  cases  the  situation  demands  a  very 
high  degree  of  skill. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  time  of  the  worker  seems  to  be  spent 
in  giving  free  legal  service.  In  individual  cases  legal  fees  may  entail 
real  hardship  and  therefore  agency  service  should  be  provided  to 
assure  the  child  of  legal  status  in  the  home.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
people  who  adopt  children  privately  should  be  expected  to  use  lawyers 
to  arrange  the  legal  details.  We  have  obtained  the  impression  that 
the  Societies  are,  at  considerable  time  and  expense,  providing  legal 
service  where  this  is  unnecessary. 

We  recommend  that  each  Society  should  adopt  a  policy  of  not 
providing  free  legal  service  in  private  adoption  cases,  except  in  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  such  a  policy  will  affect  adversely  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
The  Society  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  reporting  to  the 
Director  of  Child  Welfare  on  the  desirability  of  the  adoption  being 
completed. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  private  adoptions  referred  to  the 
three  Societies  is  very  striking.  The  figures  are  for  new  cases  in  1955. 

Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 

Agency  placements  .  384  132  109 

Private  placements  .  189  13  226 

Quick  adoptions  (by  related  persons)  .  158  29  163 

Although  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  further  legal  restrictions 

should  be  placed  at  this  time  on  private  placements,  we  are  very 
concerned  about  the  number  of  such  placements  particularly  in  York 
County.  We  believe  unconditionally  that  agency  placements  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  private  placements,  and  with  well  qualified  personnel  and  satis¬ 
factory  policies  result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  happy  adoptive  families. 
We  believe  that  as  a  community  understands  and  accepts  the  value 
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of  the  adoption  and  unmarried  parents  services  of  an  agency,  people 
anxious  to  adopt  children  and  parents  who  wish  to  make  plans  for 
their  babies  will  take  advantage  more  freely  of  those  services.  We 
believe  also,  that  the  professional  people  whose  work  brings  them  into 
contact  with  parents  wanting  children  and  children  wanting  parents, 
doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  clergymen,  etc.,  act  in  accordance  with  their 
own  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  adoption  and  in  their  actions 
reflect  the  degree  of  community  understanding. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  therefore  that  the  extent  of  private  place¬ 
ments  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  indicates  a  lack  of  community  under¬ 
standing  which  should  be  a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the  Boards  and 
staffs  of  the  Societies.  Most  of  these  private  placements  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  and  the  problem  will  fall  particularly  heavily  on 
the  Toronto  Society.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  that  Society, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Adoption  Department,  should  give 
urgent  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  agency  adoption  practices  to 
the  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  in  which  the  need  for  such 
concentrated  work  is  so  evident.  We  recognize  that  such  interpretation 
is  a  gradual  process  as  the  normal  work  of  the  Department  brings  it 
into  a  natural  contact  with  people  in  the  areas.  The  development  of 
increased  public  understanding  is  the  only  effective  control  of  private 
placements.  We  are  impressed  with  the  recent  action  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  forbidding  participation  in  private  placements  by  its  medical 
staff.  If  the  Boards  could  obtain  similar  action  from  other  hospitals 
the  present  position  would  be  greatly  improved. 

Quick  Adoptions 

“Quick”  adoptions  is  the  term  used  by  the  agencies  to  designate 
the  application  of  persons  for  the  legal  adoption  of  children  to  whom 
one  of  the  applicants  is  related  by  blood.  It  is  often  done  to  obtain 
legal  status  and  the  legal  right  to  use  a  surname  for  a  child  who  has 
lived  with  the  family  for  a  considerable  period.  Generally  the  main 
function  of  the  agency  is  to  facilitate  the  legal  formalities.  In  many 
cases  the  payment  of  legal  fees  presents  difficulties,  and  although  the 
above  recommendation  about  such  fees  should  apply  here  also,  in 
many  cases  the  agency  should  continue  to  give  the  legal  service  to  this* 
group. 

Adoption  by  Foster  Parents 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  Societies  that  people  who  apply  to  take 
a  foster  child  to  board  are  not  generally  ready  to  accept  a  child  for 
adoption;  their  reasons  for  asking  to  board  a  child  may  in  fact  stem 
from  their  uncertainty  about  adoption.  They  may  be  quite  satisfactory 
temporary  foster  parents,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  may  not  be 
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suitable  as  adoption  parents.  When  they  say  they  would  like  to  adopt 
a  particular  child  it  is  often  because  they  do  not  want  him  to  leave 
their  home  at  that  time. 

When  infants  are  placed  in  boarding  homes,  the  foster  parents 
may  become  attached  to  the  child  and  wish  to  adopt  him.  The  agency 
has  a  waiting  list  of  people  who  have  applied  to  adopt  children  before 
this  particular  foster  family  applied.  The  Society  has  placed  the  child 
in  this  home  because  the  home  can  satisfy  the  child’s  temporary  needs, 
with  the  assistance  of  agency  supervision;  it  may  not  be  a  home  which 
can  satisfy  the  child’s  needs  permanently.  For  example,  the  age  or 
the  health  of  the  parents  may  make  the  ability  of  the  home  to  care 
for  the  child  for  twenty  years  extremely  doubtful.  In  many  cases  the 
foster  parents  and  the  child’s  parents  are  known  to  each  other,  and 
in  the  experience  of  adoption  agencies,  this  often  creates  problems  at 
a  later  date. 

The  agencies  try  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  between  infants  and  foster  parents,  if  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
home  can  become  a  permanent  home  for  the  child.  The  welfare  of  the 
child  takes  precedence  over  the  interests  or  desires  of  the  foster  parents 
and  this  must  be  the  basic  philosophy  of  a  Society.  If  the  foster  parents 
want  to  adopt  the  child  they  have  a  right  to  have  their  application 
considered  along  with  those  of  other  applicants,  but  they  have  no 
overriding  claim.  Each  of  the  Societies  give  the  foster  parents’  appli¬ 
cation  full  consideration  and  quite  frequently  authorize  the  adoption 
of  the  child  by  them. 

In  the  case  of  older  children  the  problem  is  rather  different.  The 
agency  knows  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  adoption  homes  for  older 
children;  the  child  may  learn  to  accept  foster  parents  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  only  at  that  point  be  able  to  accept  them  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  replacement  of  his  own  parents.  Both  the  foster  parents  and  the 
agency  may  hesitate  to  predict  the  permanent  satisfaction  for  the 
child  or  the  adopting  parents  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
attached  to  his  own  parents  and  to  have  been  seriously  influenced  in 
his  development  by  the  difficult  experiences  he  has  had.  In  such  ins¬ 
tances  it  is  often  highly  desirable  that  a  child  be  placed  in  a  foster 
home,  which  is  not  a  permanent  commitment  for  either  the  foster 
parents  or  the  child,  and  in  which  the  agency  can  watch  his  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  eventual  possibility  that  this  will  be  a  permanent  home. 
All  agencies  encourage  foster  parents  to  consider  adoption  in  such 
instances. 

The  Study  of  the  Adoption  Home 

Procedures  here  are  largely  similar  in  the  three  Societies.  The 
quality  of  the  study  is  basically  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
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staff  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  works.  Procedures  can  not  ensure 
quality. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  developed  experimentally  a  practice  of 
inviting  a  small  group  of  adoption  applicants  to  a  group  meeting,  at 
which  the  agency  interprets  what  adoption  means,  what  an  adoption 
involves,  and  the  needs  of  children  available  for  adoption.  This  gives 
husbands  and  wives  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  to  consider  the 
questions  other  people  are  asking,  and  to  think  through  more  carefully 
what  they  are  planning.  Questions  may  come  up  in  group  discussions 
which  might  not  have  been  raised  in  separate  interviews  and  people 
who  are  hesitating  may  withdraw  at  this  stage.  This  experimental 
procedure  is  worth  the  consideration  of  other  Societies. 

The  introductory  pamphlets  used  by  the  Toronto  Society,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Catholic  Society,  are  also  a  useful  interpretative 
device. 

The  Availability  of  a  Child  for  Adoption 

A  child  is  legally  available  for  adoption  if  he  is  a  permanent  ward 
of  a  Society,  or  if  his  parent  or  parents  have  signed  the  legal  consent 
to  his  adoption.  A  child  is  emotionally  available  for  adoption  when  he 
is  able  to  accept  adopting  parents  and  is  not  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  his  loyalty  to  his  own  family,  or  by  traumatic  experiences  which 
have  made  him  frightened  to  love  any  one  because  of  the  hurt  he 
has  endured  from  his  previous  experiences  of  loving. 

All  the  Societies  use  as  a  guiding  principle  that  any  child  who  is 
legally  available  for  adoption  is  “adoptable”  if  a  home  which  he  can 
accept  as  his  permanent  family  and  which  can  accept  him  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  the  family,  can  be  found  for  him.  Many  adoption  appli¬ 
cants  think  in  the  first  instance  of  an  infant,  and  all  the  Societies  have 
engaged  extensively  in  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  older  children 
also  need  permanent  homes. 

A  detailed  study  of  adoptable  children  was  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Child  Care  and  Adoption  Services,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  in  1951.  At  that  time,  for  the  whole  province,  40%  of 
the  children  in  the  care  of  the  Societies  were  legally  available  for 
adoption  and  considered  “adoptable”  if  suitable  homes  could  be  found. 
This  included  children  in  homes  on  adoption  probation.  Separate  figures 
for  individual  Societies  were  not  revealed,  but  in  Toronto  a  breakdown 
was  worked  out  showing  that  there  were  then  2,160  children  for  whose 
care  the  Societies  were  paying  and  who  were  not  considered  adoptable. 
26.2  per  cent  were  not  legally  available  for  adoption,  most  of  these 
being  temporary  wards.  9.5  per  cent  were  considered  by  the  Societies 
to  have  too  close  ties  with  their  families  and  17  per  cent  too  close  ties 
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with  foster  parents  to  enable  them  to  accept  adopting  parents.  The 
balance  were  handicapped  by  mental  or  physical  conditions  or  by 
behaviour  difficulties,  or  were  considered  too  young  (10  per  cent)  for 
their  development  to  be  evaluated.  The  fact  that  84  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  in  the  province  who  applied  to  adopt  children  within  the 
year  requested  children  under  3  years  of  age  points  out  the  increased 
difficulty  any  Society  has  in  placing  children  who  either  become  avail¬ 
able  for  adoption  when  they  are  older  (through  ward  action  for  the 
first  time  or  the  commital  as  permanent  wards  of  children  who  were 
previously  temporary  wards),  or  who,  because  of  the  inability  of  an 
agency  to  find  sufficient  suitable  adoption  homes,  are  not  placed  during 
infancy. 

The  percentage  of  children  who  can  not  be  adopted  because  of  close 
ties  with  their  families  or  with  foster  parents  raises  problems.  It  is 
desirable  for  children  to  maintain  their  contacts  with  relatives,  brothers 
and  sisters  and  so  on,  whenever  such  contacts  can  be  constructive,  and 
it  is  also  difficult  for  adopting  parents  to  share  “their”  child  with  these 
blood  relations.  Workers  in  Protection  and  Child  Care  Departments 
are  putting  increased  emphasis  upon  encouraging  a  continuing  relation¬ 
ship  of  older  children  with  relatives,  even  after  permanent  wardship, 
since  the  child’s  need  to  have  people  who  belong  to  him  is  very  strong. 
Such  encouragement  lessens  the  possibility  of  adoption.  We  suggest 
that  before  such  contacts  are  encouraged,  careful  consideration  should 
be  given,  in  consultation  with  the  Adoption  Department  and  other 
professional  workers,  upon  the  relative  value  of  this  for  the  child  in 
long-term  planning. 

Close  ties  with  foster  parents  will  develop  with  older  children 
particularly  if  they  have  remained  in  one  foster  home  for  the  con¬ 
siderable  period  which  may  be  necessary  during  temporary  wardship 
or  until  the  child  overcomes  handicaps,  such  as  physical  disabilities, 
to  the  point  at  which  a  permanent  home  might  be  found  for  him. 
In  some  cases  the  foster  parents  are  not  willing  to  adopt  the  child 
themselves,  and  yet  say  they  want  to  keep  him  permanently.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child  makes  his  removal  from  the  home  undesirable.  We 
suggest  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Child  Care  Departments 
to  interpret  to  such  foster  parents  the  advantages  to  the  child  of  their 
adoption  of  him,  and  that,  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  Society  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  reasons  for  the  refusal  which  in  many  cases  must 
suggest  that  the  child  is  not  fully  accepted  in  the  home  and  might,  in 
spite  of  the  suffering  which  separation  would  inflict,  find  more  per¬ 
manence  and  security  in  an  adoption  home. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  York  County  Society  that  older  children 
can  be  found  adoption  homes  fairly  readily.  In  the  Adoption  Study 
referred  to  earlier,  the  question  of  the  age  below  which  children  were 
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considered  to  be  “easily  adoptable”  was  answered  by  the  Toronto  Society 
as  4  years,  the  Catholic  Society  as  7  years  and  the  York  County  Society 
as  12  years.  The  situation  has  been  changing  through  the  interpretation 
that  older  children  also  need  permanent  homes.  The  limitation  of 
temporary  wardship  to  two  years  is  also  enabling  permanent  plans  to 
be  made  more  quickly  than  formerly. 

The  “adoptability”  of  infants  who  are  legally  available  for  adoption 
is  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  the  agency  to  suggest  the  child 
to  adopting  parents  and  the  willingness  of  particular  applicants  for  a 
child  to  accept  a  child  with  known  handicaps  or  with  unknown  factors 
in  his  history.  Traditionally  adopting  parents  have  been  assumed  to 
want  “perfect”  children,  and  until  recent  years  agencies  have  been 
unwilling  to  “recommend”  to  the  applicants  any  child  who  was  not 
“perfect”.  The  changing  concept  of  adoptability,  enunciated  earlier 
as  the  guiding  principle  in  all  three  Societies,  must  revolutionize  this 
practice,  but  it  has  not  succeeded  wholly  in  changing  the  attitudes  and 
procedures  of  the  agencies,  accustomed  to  working  under  the  older 
philosophy.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  desire  of  adopting  parents  for 
the  “perfect  child”  has  been  strengthened  by  the  previous  practices  of 
the  agencies  and  has  to  some  extent  at  least  been  created  by  them. 
The  willingness  of  many  adopting  parents  to  accept  into  their  homes 
children  who  are  not  placed  by  the  agencies  (33  per  cent  of  all 
adoptions  in  1951)  and  about  whom  they  have  only  a  bare  minimum  of 
information,  and  the  apparent  success  of  many  of  these  placements 
as  vouched  for  by  the  agencies  in  their  reports  to  the  Court  suggests 
that  people  are  not  as  concerned  about  heredity,  intelligence,  etc.,  as 
the  agencies  used  to  be. 

The  newer  policy  imposes  on  the  agency  a  responsibility  to  know 
as  much  about  the  child  as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  select  the 
most  suitable  adoption  home,  and  in  order  that  the  adopting  parents 
may  face  realistically  the  degree  of  “risk”  they  are  taking.  The  extent 
to  which  any  one  can  predict  what  a  particular  infant  is  going  to  be 
like  in  later  years  is  a  controversial  matter,  depending  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  one  places  on  heredity  and  environment,  and  upon  the  qualities 
of  potential  strength  or  weakness  which  the  young  infant  himself 
displays. 

The  Societies  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  worked  out 
their  procedures  to  implement  their  new  philosophy  and  need  to  devote 
more  time  to  considering  its  full  implications. 

The  Society  has  the  responsibility  for  trying  to  find  a  home  which 
will  permanently  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  child.  They  have  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  to  the  adopting  applicants  what  those 
needs  are,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  known.  The  variations 
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arise  in  relation  to  how  much  the  agency  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  selecting  a  home,  and  how  much  “risk”  it 
can  leave  to  the  adopting  parents  with  regard  to  the  unknown  factors. 
The  Society  endeavours  to  place  the  child  in  a  home  in  which  he  is 
likely  to  have  the  advantages  he  can  use.  It  endeavours  to  select  a 
home  in  which  the  child  will  not  appear  to  be,  to  the  adopting  parents 
and  to  the  community,  a  “misfit”,  so  that  avoidable  problems  of  being 
“different”  will  not  be  created.  It  tries  in  varying  degrees  to  foresee 
possible  developments  regarding  physical  and  mental  normality  so 
that  at  a  later  date  adopting  parents  are  not  faced  with  serious 
problems,  with  which  their  inability  to  cope  will  react  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

The  Society  must  try  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  risk  adopting 
parents  take  in  accepting  a  child  about  whom  many  things  are  un¬ 
known,  with  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  child  and  the  parents  if 
unforeseen  physical  or  mental  conditions  develop,  and  the  risk  of 
permanent  insecurity  the  child  faces  if  he  is  not  considered  available 
for  adoption  until  he  is  sufficiently  old  for  some  of  the  unknown  factors 
to  become  known.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  risk  adopting  parents 
should  be  asked  or  expected  to  take  without  affecting  too  greatly  the 
welfare  of.  the  child,  by  an  agency  which  considers  itself  basically 
responsible  for  the  future  welfare  of  that  child. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  and  future  needs  of  a  child, 
the  agency  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the  history  of  his  mother  and  his 
father,  (2)  the  history  of  the  child,  and  (3)  the  assessment  of  the  child’s 
present  physical  and  mental  condition.  Knowledge  and  theory  regard¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  heredity  determine  how  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  family  history.  As  an  illustration  of  difference  in  practice,  the 
York  County  Society  routinely  asks  the  unmarried  mother  to  take  an 
intelligence  test,  while  the  other  two  Societies  are  satisfied  in  most 
cases  with  the  general  education  and  experience  of  the  mother  as 
sufficient  indication  of  normality.  The  Toronto  Society  tests  children 
for  intelligence  and  normal  development  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible 
and  continues  the  tests  until  they  are  considered  reliable;  when  a  child 
is  placed  before  an  age  at  which  he  can  be  tested,  his  adopting  parents 
are  asked  to  bring  him  to  the  clinic  later. 

Each  agency  places  a  limited  number  of  children  direct  from 
hospital,  if  the  family  history  is  relatively  complete  and  satisfactory, 
the  child’s  development  appears  to  be  normal  on  medical  examination, 
and  the  mother’s  consent  is  definite.  This  is  done  with  some  reserva¬ 
tion,  as  an  experiment,  and  is  regarded  as  rather  risky.  It  indicates 
however  a  greater  willingness  of  the  Societies  to  share  the  risk  with 
the  adopting  parents.  The  mother  however  must  be  given  adequate 
time  in  which  to  make  up  her  mind. 
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In  the  present  conflicting  theories  regarding  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  heredity  and  environment,  it  is  natural  that  the  Societies  have 
the  same  conflict  about  the  early  placement  of  a  child,  when  they  feel 
that  they  are  responsible  for  any  risk  attached  to  such  placement.  The 
question  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  answered  is:  what  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency  in  assuming  this  risk?  Is  the  risk  more 
dangerous  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  child  than  the  risk  of  post¬ 
poning  placement?  These  are  questions  to  which  the  Societies  should 
devote  considerable  attention.  The  Toronto  Society  is  collecting  useful 
material  for  research  on  this  question. 

Adoption  Fees 

At  the  present  time  the  Societies  are  arranging  adoption  placements 
because  they  recognize  that  a  permanent  home  in  which  the  child  has 
legal  status  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  child’s  own  home,  if  both  the 
child  and  the  adopting  parents  are  people  who  can  make  this  family  a 
real  family  in  feeling  and  affection.  The  Society  is  giving  service  to 
children  in  arranging  such  placements,  but  it  is  also  giving  a  great  and 
highly  appreciated  service  to  adopting  parents.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  adopting  parents  should  not  pay  for  that  service. 

The  service  consists  of: 

1.  casework  service  to  assist  the  adopting  applicants  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  adoption  for  them,  and  to  help  them  prepare 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  strange  child  as  their  own; 

2.  the  selection  of  a  child  who  is  likely  to  be  able  to  fit  into  their 
home  and  become  a  member  of  their  family; 

3.  the  security  of  knowing  that  a  child  shown  them  by  the 
agency  is  available  for  permanent  adoption,  that  his  mother 
has  voluntarily  and  finally  agreed  that  this  is  the  best  plan 
for  her  child,  and  hence  is  unlikely  to  attempt  to  claim  him  at 
a  later  date,  and  that  in  taking  this  child  they  need  feel  no 
conflict  about  depriving  the  child  of  his  own  parents; 

4.  the  security  during  the  probation  period  of  knowing  that  the 
Society  is  available  to  assist  them  and  the  child  with  the 
problems  of  adjustment,  and  that  if  these  prove  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable,  the  Society  will  take  responsibility  for  the  child; 

5.  the  legal  service  which  culminates  in  the  completion  of  the 
adoption. 

The  payment  of  a  fee  for  such  service  can  not  be  interpreted  as 
“buying  a  baby”,  a  concept  which  is  quite  unacceptable  in  our  com¬ 
munity  and  which  is  related  to  the  so-called  “black  market”  in  babies. 
Adopting  parents  receive  real  service  for  which  they  are  prepared  to 
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pay  and  in  many  instances  tell  the  agency  that  they  want  to  do  so. 
Under  present  practice  the  agencies  suggest  that  they  should  give  a 
donation  to  the  Community  Chest  or  to  the  Society.  It  is  illogical  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  should  pay  entirely  for  services  for  which 
the  recipients  of  the  services  are  both  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

The  payment  of  an  adoption  fee  has  been  the  practice  for  some 
years  in  Manitoba,  provided  for  by  legislation.  A  report  requested  for 
this  study  from  the  Provincial  Department  there  expresses  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  system.  A  committee  of  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Children’s  Aid  Societies  recommended  a  few  years  ago  that  similar 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  legislation  in  Ontario.  The  only 
difficulty  lies  in  the  wording  of  the  provision  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  not  be  misinterpreted  as  the  “buying  of  a  baby”  or  used  to  legalize 
any  “black-market”  financial  arrangements. 

We  recommend  that  the  Province  be  asked  to  amend  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  adoption  fees  by  adopting 
parents  to  Children’s  Aid  Societies,  possibly  through  the  Provincial 
Director  of  Child  Welfare,  who  should  have  authority  to  waive  the  fees 
if  the  requirement  creates  hardship  or  will  affect  adversely  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  Society  of 
service  to  an  adopting  family  in  Toronto  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$250.00,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  entire  cost  should  be  the  fee.  The 
Society  and  the  community  also  gain  by  each  adoption  placement,  both 
in  fulfilling  its  objective  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  and 
in  relieving  the  community  of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
child  during  its  minority.  We  suggest  also  that  in  introducing  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  only  a  small  fee  is  desirable  until  the  community 
understands  its  purpose  and  its  justification.  At  a  later  date,  if  it 
seems  desirable,  the  amount  of  the  fee  can  be  increased  to  a  more 
adequate  payment  for  the  services  rendered.  We  suggest  initially  a 
fee  of  $50.00. 

The  Guardianship  of  Children  During  Probation 

If  the  Societies  have  any  uncertainty  about  the  finality  of  the 
decision  of  the  parent  or  parents  of  a  child  when  they  give  their  consent 
to  adoption,  they  prefer  to  assume  permanent  guardianship  through 
ward  action  before  placing  him  for  adoption.  In  some  cases  the  child 
is  made  a  ward  for  other  reasons  and  only  later  is  the  question  of 
adoption  raised.  During  1955,  the  status  of  the  average  number  of 
children  in  homes  on  adoption  probation  at  the  end  of  each  month  was 
as  follows: 
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Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 

Wards  .  308  111  110 

Non-wards  .  173  51  36 

Percentage  non-wards  .  36  46  33 

Wardship  in  Ontario  involves  a  court  finding  of  neglect,  which  the 

Society  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  in  some  instances,  and  which  it  may 
not  consider  in  the  social  interest  of  the  parent (s)  to  ask  for  in  others. 
It  means  also  that  the  municipality  of  residence  is  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  child  is  placed  for  adoption,  this  responsibility  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  adoption  is  completed.  If  the  municipality  is  one  from 
which  the  unmarried  mother  has  come  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  in  order 
that  her  pregnancy  may  not  be  known  there,  the  notification  of  the 
municipality  of  its  financial  obligation  may  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  mother.  During  the  probation  period  also,  the  muni¬ 
cipality  can,  on  the  order  of  the  Court,  collect  maintenance  from  the 
mother  (who  psychologically  has  parted  from  her  child)  and  from  the 
putative  father,  regardless  of  any  financial  agreement  he  may  have  made 
with  the  mother  with  the  approval  of  the  Society  and  of  the  provincial 
department.  The  payments  are  charged  at  the  per  diem  rate,  since 
the  lesser  costs  to  the  Society  of  supervision  during  probation  are 
averaged  with  the  greater  costs  of  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
other  children  in  care  by  the  formula  by  which  the  rate  is  calculated. 
This  average  appears  fair  to  the  municipalities  who  are  responsible 
for  all  wards,  but  seems  unfair  to  the  unmarried  mother  and  the 
putative  father.  We  suggest  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  justice 
of  asking  for  this  payment  from  the  parents. 

If  the  child  is  not  a  ward,  the  costs  of  supervision  are  paid  from 
the  non-statutory  funds  available  to  the  Societies.  During  the  probation 
period  the  mother  or  parents  retain  the  legal  guardianship,  although 
they  have  signed  the  adoption  consents  relinquishing  guardianship, 
since  no  one  has  yet  assumed  the  legal  guardianship.  This  situation 
is  undesirable,  and  can  create  problems.  There  are  legal  questions,  for 
example,  about  the  right  of  adopting  parents  to  give  consent  to  surgery. 
There  is  also  the  insecurity  which  adopting  parents  feel,  aggravated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  “Duffel  case”,  since  the  child’s  parent 
can  change  her  mind  and  ask  for  the  return  of  the  child.  The  mother 
also  has  to  remain  in  touch  with  the  Society  until  the  adoption  is 
completed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  possibility  of  transferring  guardian¬ 
ship  to  the  Society  or  to  the  province  during  the  period  for  the  purposes 
of  adoption  only  should  be  studied  further.  This  is  now  possible  in 
Saskatchewan,  but  is  simplified  by  the  financial  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  province  for  wards  who  are  the  children  of  unmarried  mothers. 
We  have  been  told  that  some  such  provision  operates  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  New  York  State.  We  recommend  that  the  province. 
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in  co-operation  with  the  Societies,  undertake  further  study  in  order  to 
find  a  solution  to  these  problems. 

The  variation  between  the  Societies  in  the  percentage  of  children 
who  are  on  adoption  probation  and  are  not  wards  might  be  due  to  one 
or  both  of  two  factors:  greater  emphasis  on  the  part  of  a  Society 
upon  the  adoption  of  wards,  or  a  greater  inclination  to  take  wardship 
before  placement.  It  is  possible  that  both  factors  may  operate  in  one 
Society  so  that  the  one  counteracts  the  other  in  the  percentages.  There 
is  some  indication  as  noted  in  Section  VI  that  there  are  differences 
in  practice  and  a  further  study  of  this  might  well  be  made. 

Inter-Departmental  Co-operation 

An  Adoption  Department  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the 
Unmarried  Parents,  Infant  Health  and  Child  Care  Departments  for 
the  referral  of  children  for  placement.  When  the  child  is  not  a  ward, 
the  time  for  referral  is  based  upon  the  mother’s  decision  to  ask  for 
adoption  for  her  child,  and  upon  the  time  when  the  child  is  considered 
suitable  for  adoption.  Where  a  child  is  a  permanent  ward,  it  is  legally 
available  for  adoption,  but  other  factors  may  suggest  that  adoption  is 
not  appropriate. 

The  Departments  concerned  must  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  Adoption  Department.  There  are  some  indications  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case  in  all  the  Societies.  The  child  should  be  referred, 
tentatively,  when  the  mother  seems  to  be  making  her  decision,  so  that 
the  Infant  Health  and  Child  Care  workers  can  have  medical  and 
psychological  examinations  done,  and  there  is  no  delay  in  placement 
when  the  decision  is  made.  The  mother’s  worker  should  participate  in 
the  Adoption  conference  when  the  placement  of  the  child  is  discussed. 
If  she  knows  that  the  adoption  of  the  child  will  be  difficult  she  is  in  a 
better  position  to  help  the  mother  make  permanent  plans. 

Permanent  wards  should  be  discussed  at  the  initiative  of  the  Child 
Care  workers  as  soon  as  the  Court  makes  them  permanent  wards. 

The  Adoption  Department  has  the  experience  to  assess  the  child’s 
chances  of  finding  a  permanent  home,  and  this  should  be  shared  with 
the  other  workers  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Adoption  workers  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  having  particular  children  in  mind  when  they 
are  studying  adoption  homes. 

Part  of  the  present  problems  of  communication  will  disappear 
when  the  worker  with  the  family  is  also  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  child  in  a  temporary  foster  home. 
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The  number  of  children  available  for  adoption  varies  from  time  to 
time  which  makes  planning  for  staff  difficult.  Under  the  present  system 
of  budgeting,  it  is  not  possible  for  an  agency  to  shift  workers  from  one 
department  to  another,  with  the  changing  pressures  of  work,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  positions  in  which  the  salary  is  included  in  the  statutory 
per  diem  rate  to  those  which  are  not.  The  Chest  must  approve  of 
the  allocation  of  staff,  which  can  only  be  changed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  it  were  possible  to  work  out  a  more  flexible  system,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  do  so.  We  suggest  that  this  problem  should  be 
discussed  with  the  Chest,  the  Metropolitan  officials,  and  the  provincial 
Child  Welfare  Branch. 


SECTION  X 

COURT  WORK 


Children’s  Aid  Societies  work  closely  with  the  Courts  in  three 
sections  of  their  work.  They  are  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of 
children  who  are  in  need  of  protection  and  for  bringing  the  children 
before  the  Court  for  its  decision  as  to  whether  the  child  should  be 
removed  from  his  home  by  legal  action  or  be  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Society  while  he  remains  in  his  own  home.  The  Protection 
Departments  and  the  Unmarried  Parents  Departments  undertake  this 
work  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are  responsible.  The  Unmarried 
Parents  Departments  also  assist  the  unmarried  mother  in  legal  action 
to  obtain  support  from  the  father  of  her  child.  There  are  also  some 
occasions  when  a  child  who  is  under  the  care  of  the  Society  or  who 
has  remained  in  his  own  home  under  supervision  may  be  charged  in 
Court  as  a  juvenile  delinquent  and  it  is  desirable  for  the  worker  who 
knows  the  child  and  his  family  situation  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

In  some  Societies,  the  workers  are  appointed  probation  officers  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  but  the  Court  probation  service  makes  this  un¬ 
necessary  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

Court  Work  in  the  Protection  Departments 

Every  case  handled  by  a  Protection  Department  involves  the 
possibility  of  Court  action  for  the  transfer  of  guardianship,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  to  the  Society.  Wardship  should  only  be 
taken  when  it  is  socially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  child. 
Over  the  years,  when  funds  were  available  only  in  limited  amounts 
for  the  maintenance  of  children  admitted  to  the  care  of  the  Societies 
without  the  transfer  of  guardianship,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
take  ward  action  in  order  to  obtain  maintenance  from  the  municipality. 
Both  the  Metropolitan  and  the  York  County  Councils  have  recognized 
that  this  is  not  desirable  and  have  made  voluntary  payments  for  main¬ 
tenance  in  such  cases.  Chest  funds  have  also  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  Court  makes  the  child  a  ward  of  a  Society  it  removes 
the  guardianship  from  the  parents.  This  may  have  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  parents  to  themselves,  as  people  declared 
by  the  Court  to  be  unfit  or  unable  to  care  properly  for  the  child,  and 
upon  the  relationship  between  the  parents  and  the  child.  In  some 
cases  it  may  undermine  the  confidence  the  parents  have  in  themselves; 
in  others  it  may  give  them  added  incentive  to  improve  the  situation. 
Since  the  child  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  Society,  wardship  should 
be  taken  only  when  it  is  needed  to  protect  the  child  and  promote  his 
welfare.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  Society  has  from  some  source 
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the  funds  necessary  to  give  non-ward  care,  and  the  three  Societies  are 
all  in  fortunate  positions  in  this  regard. 

The  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Societies  have  shared  three  afternoon 
sessions  a  week  (recently  increased  to  four)  in  the  Court  for  Protection 
cases  and  the  York  County  Society  has  one  half-day  every  second  week. 
Since  all  Societies  now  use  the  same  court  for  the  Metropolitan  Area,  the 
realignment  will  not  create  a  need  for  additional  time  in  court.  Under 
the  previous  time  allotment  the  Toronto  Society  was  forced  to  book 
appointments  six  weeks  in  advance,  the  Catholic  Society  three  weeks 
and  the  York  County  Society  four  weeks.  It  is  too  early  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  additional  session  will  relieve  the  situation,  but  six 
weeks  is  too  long  a  delay  when  parents  (and  children,  if  they  are  old 
enough  to  understand)  are  concerned  about  what  the  future  holds. 
The  use  of  the  Court  in  Aurora  for  cases  from  the  County  will  relieve 
the  situation  to  a  small  degree. 

In  the  Toronto  Society  one  experienced  worker  has  carried  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  cases  in  Court 
and  has  been  heavily  over-loaded.  We  have  recommended  in  Part  1 
that  a  court  consultant  should  be  appointed  and  have  suggested  in  the 
definition  of  the  position  that  he  should  only  conduct  selected  cases. 
The  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  cases,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Court  Work  Consultant,  could  be  assigned 
in  one  of  two  ways,  with  the  Branch  organization: 

(1)  the  Court  Work  Consultant  could  have  under  him  a  court 
worker  (or,  if  necessary,  two  such  workers)  who  would  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  taking  cases  into  Court;  or 

(2)  the  Supervisors  of  the  Protection  Departments  in  the  Branches 
could  take  the  cases  from  their  Branches,  or  could  assign  a 
senior  member  of  the  Department  staff  to  this  work. 

The  Society  should,  in  appointing  its  staff,  stress  first  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  supervision  in  its  appointments  of  Supervisors  of  Protection 
Departments,  and  the  supervisor  may  or  may  not  have  the  qualities 
which  will  also  make  him  a  good  court  worker.  He  would  have  the 
advantage  of  having  some  previous  familiarity  with  the  cases  being 
brought  into  Court.  The  disadvantage  of  using  some  other  member 
of  the  Protection  Department  lies  in  the  undesirability  of  a  person 
conducting  in  Court  a  case  for  which  he  has  been  directly  responsible. 
It  is  moreover  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  relations  with 
the  Court  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  different  workers  conduct¬ 
ing  cases. 

Since  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  organizing  this  part  of  the 
work  depends  upon  the  particular  people  appointed  to  certain  positions. 
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we  consider  that  the  decision  should  be  made  by  the  organization. 
If  staff  with  other  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  this  work,  their 
total  work  load  must  take  this  matter  into  consideration. 

In  the  Catholic  Society  the  Supervisor  of  the  Protection  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  responsible  for  the  Court  work.  These  are  two  heavy 
jobs  and  one  or  other  must  have  suffered.  With  the  additional  work 
being  assumed  by  the  Society,  the  Court  work  will  become  a  full-time 
position,  and  probably  can  be  handled  by  one  person.  The  Court  worker 
should  also  conduct  ward  action  cases  for  the  Unmarried  Parents 
Department,  and  be  the  person  in  the  agency  responsible,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  Head  of  Family  Services,  for  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Society  and  the  Court. 

In  the  York  County  Society,  the  number  of  ward  action  cases 
brought  into  court  will  be  very  small.  At  present  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Protection  Department  has  had  responsibility  for  this  work.  After  the 
realignment  the  responsibility  might  be  borne  by  either  the  Executive 
Director  or  the  Supervisor  depending  on  their  particular  qualifications 
for  this  work. 

Court  Work  in  the  Unmarried  Parents  Departments 

When  the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  requires  the  protection  of 
ward  action,  the  Unmarried  Parents  Departments  take  the  case  into 
Court.  Such  cases  are  generally  less  complicated  in  the  legal  questions 
than  are  those  conducted  by  the  Protection  Departments.  The  Toronto 
Society  shares  one  half-day  court  session  each  week  with  the  Catholic 
Society  and  cases  have  had  to  be  scheduled  four  weeks  in  advance. 
The  York  County  Society  has  one  half-day  session  alternate  weeks. 

In  the  Catholic  and  York  County  Societies  the  Department  Super¬ 
visor  has  been  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  cases  in  Court;  in  the 
Toronto  Society,  one  of  the  Department  staff  is  responsible.  Either 
method  of  assignment  is  satisfactory,  depending  on  the  particular 
qualifications  of  the  staff  members.  Once  more,  however,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  the  Court  work  and  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  it  should 
be  given  more  consideration  in  allotting  the  work  load  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  staff.  In  the  realignment  the  Court  Worker  in  the  Catholic 
Society  will  conduct  these  cases. 

The  Court  Work  Consultant  in  the  Toronto  Society  should  act  as 
consultant  to  the  workers  in  the  Unmarried  Parents  Departments 
regarding  court  cases. 

Since  the  new  legislation  regarding  the  collection  of  maintenance 
from  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  becomes  effective  July  1st,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  present  practice.  The  transfer  of  hear- 
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ings  to  the  Family  Courts  is  a  progressive  move.  Whether  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  will  mean  more  court  work  than  formerly,  and  whether  the 
change  in  Courts  and  the  lack  of  legislative  provision  for  lawyers’ 
fees  will  throw  a  greater  responsibility  upon  the  Societies  for  the  legal 
action  has  yet  to  be  clarified.  The  Court  Work  Consultant  and  the 
Court  Worker  should  also  be  consultants  in  this  work. 

Court  Work  with  Delinquents 

The  presssure  of  work  on  the  staffs  of  the  Societies  has  given  the 
workers  in  the  Protection  Departments  little  opportunity  to  give  their 
support  to  children  in  their  cases  who  are  charged  as  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents.  This  is  probably  a  reflection  also  of  the  failure  of  the 
workers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  children  in  their  cases,  and  to 
be  aware  of  their  personal  problems.  We  hope  this  situation  will  be 
rectified  with  the  reorganization  recommended. 

In  York  County,  we  suggest  that  the  Society  discuss  with  the 
Court  whether  the  services  of  its  staff  as  probation  officers  for 
juvenile  delinquents  would  both  assist  the  purposes  of  the  Court  and 
of  the  Society.  With  the  few  children  involved,  it  may  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  Society  to  provide  this  service  for  juveniles,  which  is 
hard  to  distinguish  from  its  normal  protection  work,  than  for  the  Court 
to  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  a  Society  to  charge  one  of  its  wards 
in  Court,  in  order  to  have  the  child  committed  to  a  Training  School. 
The  Court  Work  Consultant  in  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  Court 
worker  in  the  Catholic  Society  should  be  consultants  on  such  cases. 

Attendance  at  Court  of  Case  Workers 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  court  by  workers  of 
all  Departments.  In  the  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies,  the  Protection 
workers  are  in  Court  if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  give  evidence  or 
if  the  parents  need  them;  in  the  York  County  Society,  they  are  always 
present  as  it  is  considered  desirable  that  they  should  be  available  to 
give  assistance  to  the  parents.  In  all  Societies,  the  worker  supervising 
the  child  in  the  foster  home,  who  frequently  brings  the  child  to  the 
Court,  will  also  be  present.  In  practice  this  often  means  that  two 
workers  (or  more  if  children  are  in  different  foster  homes),  in  addition 
to  the  Court  worker,  spend  long  hours  waiting  in  Court  for  the  case 
to  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand  reports  have  been  received  from  the 
Court  that  workers  are  not  always  at  the  Court  at  the  time  a  case  is 
called. 

We  agree  that  the  worker  who  is  giving  service  to  the  parents 
should  be  in  Court  when  the  case  is  being  heard,  if  the  parents  are 
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expected  to  be  there,  and  that  similarly  the  worker  giving  service  to 
a  child  should  be  there  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  understand.  In 
some  instances  it  is  probably  necessary  for  workers  to  bring  infants 
to  the  Court,  even  if  the  workers  do  not  need  to  be  present  for  other 
reasons.  If  the  Protection  workers  undertake  the  supervision  of 
children  in  care  until  they  become  permanent  wards,  fewer  workers 
will  be  needed  at  the  Court.  We  suggest  also  that  the  two  Societies 
serving  the  Metropolitan  Area  should  discuss  with  the  Court  ways  in 
which  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  court  by  individual  workers  might 
be  reduced.  In  some  Courts  in  Ontario,  a  procedure  has  been  adopted 
whereby  all  infants  are  identified  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  so  that 
the  foster  mothers  and  the  workers  who  accompany  them  do  not  need 
to  remain  for  the  full  hearing.  Hours  spent  in  waiting  for  the  hearing 
is  an  expensive  expenditure  for  the  agency. 

The  sharing  of  Court  days  by  the  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Societies 
increases  the  hours  of  waiting  in  Court.  A  division  of  days  would  be 
more  satisfactory. 

Ward  Action  and  the  Municipality 

When  a  case  is  arranged  for  a  Court  hearing  on  ward  action  the 
Society  has  a  responsibility  to  notify  the  municipality  of  residence  of 
the  hearing.  The  Toronto  and  York  County  Societies  have  been  corm 
pleting  a  short  form  prepared  by  Metropolitan  Toronto  with  the  details 
which  the  municipality  needs.  We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society 
also  use  this  form. 

The  relationship  between  the  Societies  and  the  municipality  with 
regard  to  ward  action  is  discussed  in  Section  XIII. 

Agency  Records  and  the  Court 

Occasionally  the  Societies  have  had  the  case  records  subpoenaed 
in  Divorce  Courts  and  lawyers  have  also  asked  the  Court  to  give  them 
access  to  records  in  Affiliation  cases.  The  Societies  regard  their  records 
as  confidential  but  although  individual  judges  have  ruled  in  their  favour 
in  this,  the  matter  of  privilege  is  still  unsettled.  Two  issues  are  im 
volved:  Are  the  records  to  be  considered  confidential  documents,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  relations  of  a  doctor  with  his  patient  are  confidential? 
If  a  worker  uses  a  record  in  giving  his  evidence  in  court,  has  the  lawyer 
a  right  to  access  to  the  record?  We  suggest  that  study  should  be  given 
to  these  questions  by  the  Societies  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  obtain  a  clear  legal  ruling. 


SECTION  XI 
Special  Services 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 
Toronto  Children's  Aid  and  Infants'  Homes 

The  Toronto  Society  has  1  full-time  pediatrician  and  an  assistant 
doctor  for  the  infants,  and  3  part-time  doctors  serving  the  older 
children.  The  pediatrician  co-ordinates  the  medical  services.  Five  half¬ 
day  clinics  are  held  at  the  office  for  infants  and  a  similar  number  for 
older  children. 

Infants:  The  Infant  Health  Service  is  responsible  for  the  care  of 
children  under  3  years  of  age  who  are  admitted  to  care.  The  clinic 
nurse  arranges  appointments  at  the  agency  clinic  and  at  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  clinics  which  she  attends  one  morning  each  week  to 
facilitate  the  examination  or  treatment  of  the  child.  She  visits  routinely 
every  six  months  children  aged  3  to  5  who  are  in  foster  homes  under 
the  supervision  of  Child  Care  workers.  The  visiting  nurses  visit  the 
foster  homes  of  the  children  under  3  years  of  age  and  supervise  the 
care  given  by  the  foster  parents.  The  foster  mother  is  given  the  nurse’s 
home  phone  number  to  call  in  emergencies,  but  is  encouraged  to  call 
the  doctor  directly  if  she  wants  medical  attention  during  office  hours. 

Each  infant  is  admitted  to  care  through  the  medical  clinic,  even 
if  he  is  admitted  direct  from  hospital.  If  the  child  is  admitted  at  night 
in  an  emergency,  he  is  seen  in  clinic  the  following  day.  The  worker 
arranging  for  the  admission,  from  the  Protection  or  Unmarried  Parents 
Departments,  is  responsible  for  completing  the  Medical  History  sheet, 
asking  the  hospitals  which  are  supplied  with  forms  to  do  this  if  the 
baby  is  admitted  from  hospital. 

The  nurse  sees  the  foster  mother  in  clinic,  telephones  her  the  day 
following  placement,  and  visits  within  the  first  week.  If  it  is  a  foster 
home  not  previously  used  by  the  agency,  the  nurse  visits  the  first  day. 
Thereafter  the  frequency  of  visits  depends  upon  the  experience  of  the 
foster  mother  and  the  health  of  the  child,  but  a  minimum  of  one  visit  a 
month  is  the  policy. 

In  the  Infant  Clinic  the  clinic  nurse  is  assisted  by  volunteers  who 
help  to  undress  and  weigh  the  children.  Each  child  is  seen  at  6  week 
intervals  until  he  is  6  months  of  age;  3  month  intervals  from  6  months 
to  1  year;  and  6  month  intervals  from  1  to  3  years. 

The  doctor  is  in  the  office  for  telephone  calls  from  9  to  11  each 
morning;  she  visits  the  foster  home  in  case  of  illness;  or  if  she  is 
unable  to  visit,  the  foster  mother  is  advised  to  consult  her  own  doctor 
and  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Society. 
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Wasserman  tests  are  given  only  if  the  child  is  being  considered  for 
adoption,  except  when  the  medical  history  indicates  the  need.  I.C.  tests 
are  given  to  all  infants;  x-rays  for  tuberculosis  are  taken  if  indicated. 
Inoculations  are  given  in  the  clinic,  by  the  visiting  nurse,  in  the  Public 
Health  Department  Clinic  or  by  a  private  doctor,  according  to  con¬ 
venience. 

Drugs  and  special  feedings  are  bought  wholesale.  The  Society  pro¬ 
vides  cod  liver  oil  free,  dextro-maltose  at  a  nominal  price,  and  special 
or  corrective  feedings  at  cost  price.  Prescriptions  are  either  filled  by 
the  Society  or  paid  for  by  it.  Hospital  care  has  been  paid  for  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto  at  the  indigent  rate,  but  is  now  paid  by  the 
Society  and  included  in  the  per  diem  rate. 

Older  Children:  Clinics  for  older  children  are  held  four  half-days  a 
week,  staffed  by  the  part-time  doctors,  the  clinic  nurses,  and  volunteers. 
The  doctors  are  paid  a  fee  for  each  clinic,  and  regular  fees  for  visits. 
Children  newly  admitted  to  care  are  seen  at  the  clinic  if  possible,  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  Infant  Clinic  if  it  is  not  the  day  for  the  Senior  Clinic. 
When  a  child  is  admitted  to  the  Receiving  Centre,  he  is  seen  by  a 
nurse,  who  can  either  consult  the  doctor  immediately  or  arrange  for 
examination  on  the  next  clinic  day.  The  worker  arranging  for  the 
admission  completes  the  Medical  History  form. 

All  children  are  given  I.C.  tests  at  admission  and  X-rays  for 
tuberculosis,  if  indicated,  at  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  or  Gage  Insti¬ 
tute.  Children  over  3  years  of  age  are  given  annual  medical  examina¬ 
tions.  Those  over  18  years  of  age  are  offered  this  opportunity  by  letter 
and  may  or  may  not  ask  for  an  appointment.  Foster  parents  are 
encouraged  to  telephone  the  Senior  Medical  Clinic  for  advice  in  case 
of  illness;  the  panel  doctors  visit  the  foster  homes  in  emergencies,  or 
the  foster  mother  may  be  advised  to  consult  her  own  doctor.  In  some 
cases  the  foster  mother  is  authorized  to  use  her  own  doctor  regularly, 
and  he  is  expected  to  send  a  medical  report  with  his  bill  to  the  agency. 
The  Society  pays  for  prescriptions  and  for  glasses.  If  special  diets  are 
required  a  special  board  rate  is  paid  to  cover  the  additional  cost. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  is  used  for  specialist  examination  or 
treatment  on  referral  by  the  agency  doctor.  The  Child  Care  worker 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  child  goes  to  such  special  clinics, 
and  the  hospital  doctor  writes  his  report  on  the  back  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  medical  care  form. 

Medical  Consent  Forms:  The  worker  responsible  for  the  admission  of  a 
child  obtains  from  the  parent  his  signature  on  the  Medical  Consent  form 
which  authorizes  the  agency  to  give  any  medical  treatment  necessary. 
The  wording  of  this  form  does  not  specify  that  the  permission  is  limited 
to  the  period  the  child  is  in  care  and  should  be  re-worded  to  clarify 
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this  point.  If  surgery  is  necessary  for  children  other  than  permanent 
wards,  the  hospital  asks  that  the  parent  sign  the  Hospital  Permission 
form  also.  For  permanent  wards  this  authorization  is  given  by  the 
Director. 

The  Society  has  the  parent  sign  two  copies  of  the  Medical  Consent 
form  to  provide  for  occasions  when  a  signed  copy  is  required  by  the 
hospital. 

Transportation*  Although  the  foster  mother  is  officially  responsible 
for  bringing  the  child  into  clinics  as  required,  the  Agency  has  provided 
a  station  wagon  and  collects  the  foster  parents  and  the  younger  child¬ 
ren  who  live  in  areas  from  which  transportation  is  difficult.  The  driver 
is  given  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  appointment  slip  as  his  instructions. 
The  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  the  long  distances 
for  foster  mothers  to  travel  with  infants  has  made  transportation  an 
increasing  problem.  Although  the  method  helps  the  foster  mothers  it 
also  means  that  all  children  collected  arrive  at  the  clinic  at  one  time 
and  must  remain  there  until  all  have  been  examined  before  they  get 
the  transportation  home.  This  results  in  congestion  in  the  clinic 
waiting-room  and  long  hours  of  waiting  for  small  children. 

Volunteer  drivers  are  sometimes  used  but  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

If  the  distance  to  the  clinic  is  great,  or  if  the  child  needs  to  attend 
clinics  at  the  hospital  frequently,  the  agency  pays  for  transportation, 
either  by  giving  car  fare  or  a  mileage  allowance  if  the  foster  parent 
uses  her  own  car. 

Medical  Advisory  Committee:  The  Board  has  established  a  Committee 
which  advises  also  on  dental  services. 

The  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society 

The  Catholic  Society  has  four  pediatricians  on  a  part-time  basis. 
The  senior  one  is  considered  the  “agency  doctor”.  Clinics  are  held  at 
the  agency  three  half-days  a  week. 

Infants:  Infant  Health  Nurses  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  infants  under  3  years  of  age  in  the  foster  homes  and  are  expected 
to  visit  at  least  once  a  month. 

If  the  child  is  admitted  from  hospital  or  from  St.  Mary’s  Home,  the 
worker  responsible  for  admission  obtains  the  medical  report,  and  the 
child  is  brought  in  to  clinic  on  the  first  clinic  day.  If  he  is  not  admitted 
through  clinic,  the  foster  parent  is  advised  to  consult  her  own  doctor 
in  an  emergency.  One  of  the  doctors  is  responsible  for  infants  in  Villa 
Marie. 
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Infants  return  to  clinic  once  a  month  until  they  are  one  year  of 
age,  and  every  three  months  until  they  are  two  years  old  and  every 
six  months  from  two  to  four  years.  Foster  parents  are  referred  to  the 
Public  Health  Department’s  Well-Baby  Clinics  for  inoculations;  to 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for  Wasserman  tests,  if  the  history  indicates 
the  need  or  if  the  child  is  to  be  adopted  and  is  over  6  months  of  age; 
and  to  the  Gage  Institute  for  X-rays  for  tuberculosis  when  indicated. 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  is  used  for  special  clinics. 

In  emergencies,  foster  mothers  are  instructed  to  call  their  own 
doctors.  They  pay  the  bill  and  are  reimbursed  by  the  agency.  The 
agency  also  pays  for  prescriptions  and  glasses,  and  one-half  the  cost 
of  special  feedings,  and  provides  cod  liver  oil. 

Older  Children:  If  time  permits  before  admission  is  arranged,  the 
worker  asks  the  parents  to  arrange  for  a  medical  examination  of  the 
child  by  their  own  doctor  or  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  to 
have  an  X-ray  for  tuberculosis  taken.  When  this  is  not  possible  the 
child  is  examined  at  the  next  agency  clinic. 

Children  over  four  years  of  age  are  examined  at  the  clinic  once 
a  year.  Older  children  may  go  to  a  private  doctor  or  a  hospital. 
Wasserman  tests  are  taken  for  children  over  2  years  of  age  and  X-rays 
when  indicated. 

In  emergencies  the  foster  mother  is  instructed  to  call  her  own 
doctor  and  is  reimbursed  when  she  has  paid  the  bill.  The  doctor  is 
asked  for  a  verbal  report  by  the  worker. 

One  doctor  attends  the  children  in  the  Shelter  in  emergencies, 
and  sees  them  routinely  in  clinic.  Another  doctor  visits  Villa  Marie 
weekly.  The  Superintendent  of  Villa  Marie  is  a  registered  nurse  and 
a  caseworker  visits.  Wards  of  the  Society  at  the  Carmelite  and  Sacred 
Heart  Orphanages  are  given  medical  care  by  the  institutions  but 
come  to  the  clinics  for  routine  examinations. 

Medical  Consent  Forms:  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Toronto  Society,  but  the  wording  specifies  that  the  permission  is  given 
only  for  the  period  the  child  is  in  care. 

Transportation:  The  agency  does  not  reimburse  foster  parents  for 
transportation  to  clinics  but  occasionally  arranges  for  volunteer  drivers. 
It  tries  to  use  foster  homes  for  infants  as  close  to  the  City  area  as 
possible  to  simplify  the  transportation  and  supervision  problems. 

York  County  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

The  York  County  Society  has  no  medical  doctors  on  its  staff  and 
has  no  clinics.  It  pays  the  full  fee  for  medical  services  by  private 
doctors.  Children  under  4  years  are  supervised  by  nurses. 
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Examination  on  Admission:  Infants  admitted  from  hospital  are  seen 
in  hospital  within  48  hours  of  discharge  by  one  of  the  pediatricians  on 
the  agency’s  panel  and  are  admitted  directly  to  foster  homes.  Children 
admitted  to  York  Cottage  are  seen  before  admission  by  one  of  two  local 
pediatricians,  or,  if  admitted  at  night,  seen  the  next  day.  Every  child 
is  given  a  Wasserman  test  on  admission.  York  Cottage  does  not  have  a 
nurse  on  its  staff. 

Foster  mothers  are  instructed  to  use  their  own  doctors;  the  bill  is 
sent  to  the  Society  which  pays  it  in  full.  If  the  nurse  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  an  infant,  she  asks  for  consultation  with  one  of  the 
agency’s  panel,  or  refers  the  foster  mother  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  For  inoculations  the  child  is  taken  to  the  Well-Baby  Clinic 
in  the  district. 

The  agency  pediatrician  is  responsible  for  the  pre-adoption  medical 
examinations. 

For  older  children  the  worker  is  responsible  for  notifying  the  foster 
parents  when  the  annual  medical  examination  is  due,  and  asking  her 
to  take  him  to  her  own  doctor. 

The  doctors  are  encouraged  to  fill  in  medical  report  forms  if  the 
child  has  any  serious  condition.  I.C.  tests  are  done  automatically  and 
Wasserman  tests  are  given  routinely  for  adoption  cases,  and  whenever 
possible  to  other  children.  The  agency  pays  for  prescriptions  and 
glasses,  and  provides  cod  liver  oil,  dextro-maltose  and  protein  milk 
free. 

Hospital  bills  are  paid  by  the  agency  and  are  included  in  the  per 
diem  rate.  This  system  has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  other  Societies. 

Medical  Consent  Forms:  The  procedure  follows  that  of  the  Toronto 
Society  but  permission  is  limited  to  the  period  the  child  is  in  care. 

Transportation:  The  agency  will  pay  transportation  to  hospital  clinics 
in  special  cases,  either  by  providing  car  fare  or  giving  a  7  cents  a  mile 
mileage  allowance.  Social  workers  and  nurses  frequently  provide 
transportation  in  the  agency  cars. 

Medical  Advisory  Committee:  The  Board  has  set  up  a  committee 
consisting  of  two  doctors  and  a  nurse  to  help  it  develop  its  policy 
regarding  medical  care. 


The  outline  of  medical  services  given  above  shows  considerable 
difference  between  the  three  agencies.  Each  agency  has  satisfied  at 
least  the  minimum  standard  of  medical  care  required  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Provincial  Child  Welfare  Branch.  We  are  not  competent  to 
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judge  the  extent  to  which  higher  standards  than  the  minimum  are 
desirable  or  at  what  point  the  optimum  standard  is  reached.  It  is 
true  however  that  when  children  are  already  handicapped  socially  and 
emotionally  by  their  separation  from  their  normal  families  and  in 
some  instances  by  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  their  parents  in  matters 
related  to  physical  and  mental  health,  they  should  be  given  care 
which  will  not  handicap  them  further  but  should  if  possible  help  them 
to  overcome  existing  handicaps.  If  this  is  accepted,  it  follows  that  the 
medical  care  should  be  superior  to  that  provided  in  the  average  home, 
although  the  tax  payer  in  that  home  is  called  upon  to  help  finance  it. 
Agencies  however  should  be  conscious  of  the  natural  reactions  of  tax 
payers  who  see  wards  given  better  care  than  they  can  provide  for  their 
own  children.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  either  that  when  superior 
medical  care  can  hasten  the  adoption  of  a  child,  the  tax  payer  is 
saved  from  greater  expenditure. 

In  our  study  of  the  organization  of  medical  care  we  explored  the 
possibility  of  the  three  Societies  arranging  for  such  care  through  a 
medical  care  plan,  and  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Care  Plan  and  the  Physicians’  Services  Incor¬ 
porated. 

The  Ontario  Medical  Care  Plan  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association,  and,  by  contract  with  the  Provincial  Government,  provides 
medical  care  for  certain  groups  of  indigent  people  for  whom  an  annual 
per  capita  fee  is  paid  by  the  Province  (in  some  instances  with  the 
municipality  reimbursing  the  Province  in  part.)  The  doctors  receive 
from  the  fund  thus  created  a  fee  pro-rated  according  to  the  demands 
upon  the  fund  in  any  year.  This  has  resulted  in  practice  in  a  payment 
of  about  70  per  cent  of  the  regular  fee  schedule. 

The  Physicians’  Services  Incorporated,  also  sponsored  by  the  On¬ 
tario  Medical  Association,  provides  group  insurance  for  medical  care 
in  home,  office  and  hospital,  and  results  in  the  payment  to  the  doctors 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule,  the  balance  of  the  revenue  being 
retained  for  administrative  costs. 

Any  group  plan  for  medical  care  for  the  children  in  the  care  of 
the  Societies  must: 

1.  recognize  the  importance  of  regular  examinations  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  early  discovery  of  medical 
conditions ; 

2.  ensure  adequate  medical  care  for  the  conditions  discovered; 

3.  enable  the  Societies  to  ensure  adequate  medical  supervision  of 
infants  to  avoid  postponement  of  adoption; 

4.  enable  the  Societies  to  obtain  adequate  information  about  the 
physical  development  of  their  wards; 
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5.  lessen  the  expense  either  of  the  care  or  of  the  administration 
of  the  care  for  the  Societies. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  arrangements  made  through  either  of 
the  above  organizations  would  ensure  these  basic  needs  of  the  Societies. 

Administratively,  each  child  would  require  a  card  and  a  number, 
which  would  accompany  him  in  any  change  in  foster  home  or  be  filed 
at  the  office  with  the  doctor  phoning  to  obtain  it  each  time  he  treated 
the  child.  For  children  who  were  in  temporary  care  controls  would  be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  card  was  not  used  after  he  was  discharged, 
and  lists  of  changes  would  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  organization 
each  month.  If  doctors  gave  care  and  then  found  the  child  was  not 
eligible,  the  public  relations  of  the  Society  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Reports  to  each  Society  would  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  different  doctors,  and  would  probably  be  hard  to 
obtain.  In  the  case  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Care  Plan,  in  which  the 
doctors  would  be  providing  service  at  a  reduced  fee,  the  Society  might 
well  feel  diffident  about  asking  for  reports  which  involved  additional 
work  for  the  doctor.  The  Physicians’  Services  might  be  able  to  make 
available  the  records  it  keeps  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  but  in¬ 
sufficient  detail  is  given  to  satisfy  the  Societies.  Although  the  Societies 
could  decide  to  enrol  only  selected  children  in  such  a  plan,  and  could 
retain  under  their  direct  medical  supervision  the  children  for  whom 
they  wanted  particular  medical  attention,  such  as  the  infants,  this 
would  mean  two  systems  operating  side  by  side  and  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  administrative  problems. 

Neither  of  the  plans  are  designed  to  provide  preventive  care  or 
regular  examinations.  The  Physicians’  Services  Incorporated  includes 
medical  care  in  hospital.  A  new  type  of  contract  would  need  to  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Societies. 

The  Ontario  Medical  Care  Plan  would  probably  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  Societies,  since  the  doctors  receive  only  a  percentage  of  their  fee 
schedule.  This  means,  however,  that  the  doctors  are  giving  their 
services  at  reduced  fees,  and  that  the  advantage  to  the  Societies  arises 
from  the  charity  of  the  doctors.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  an 
appropriate  way  for  a  Society  to  arrange  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
children  for  whom  it  has  parental  responsibility.  Physicians’  Services 
Incorporated  would  base  its  charges  upon  the  actual  costs,  paying  the 
doctors  90  per  cent  and  retaining  the  balance  for  administration.  At 
most,  the  Societies  would  save  the  administration  cost. 

As  the  costs  of  medical  care  for  wards  are  included  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  per  diem  rate  and  hence  are  averaged  for  all  the  children 
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in  care,  the  sharing  of  costs  which  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  a 
pre-payment  plan  is  already  accomplished  within  each  Society. 

Although  we  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  using  Physicians’ 
Services  Incorporated  to  provide  medical  care  for  at  least  the  older 
children,  we  suggest  that  further  exploration  of  this  question  should 
be  deferred  for  the  time  being.  With  the  present  discussions  regarding 
hospital  insurance  and  the  need  to  adjust  the  present  medical  services 
to  the  realignment  of  jurisdiction,  we  consider  that  any  change  in  the 
organization  of  medical  care  should  not  be  considered  at  this  time. 
It  should  be  studied  later,  when  the  transfer  has  been  completed,  by 
the  Medical  Advisory  Committees  of  the  Societies. 

In  the  organization  of  medical  care,  the  Toronto  and  Catholic 
Societies  use  their  own  clinics  predominantly  while  the  York  County 
Society  uses  private  doctors.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  system  is 
that  the  child  is  being  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other 
children  in  the  home;  the  disadvantage  is  in  the  lack  of  continuity  if 
the  child  is  not  in  a  permanent  home,  and  the  relative  lack  of  medical 
information  that  the  Society  has  with  regard  to  the  child.  Although 
private  doctors  can  be  encouraged  to  send  reports,  this  depends  on  the 
co-operation  of  each  doctor  who  generally  already  has  heavy  demands 
upon  his  time.  The  continuing  York  County  Society  may  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  medical  clinic  in  Newmarket, 
although  the  distance  foster  mothers  have  to  travel  must  be  considered. 
It  defeats  part  of  the  value  of  a  clinic  if  the  foster  mother  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  doctor,  and  it  is  an  ineffective 
use  of  a  social  worker’s  time  to  expect  her  to  bring  children  into  clinics. 

The  reorganization  of  the  York  County  Society  makes  it  undesirable 
for  it  to  employ  a  public  health  nurse  to  supervise  infants  in  foster 
homes  throughout  the  County.  We  suggest  that  the  Society  should 
continue  to  instruct  foster  mothers  to  use  their  own  doctors,  but  should 
supplement  this  by: 

1.  providing  for  a  medical  examination  on  admission  by  one  of  a 
small  panel  of  doctors,  paid  on  a  fee  basis; 

2.  working  out  with  the  County  Health  Unit  the  continued  super¬ 
vision  of  infants,  in  the  same  way  that  this  service  is  available 
to  children  in  their  own  homes;  and 

3.  arranging  for  pre-adoption  examinations  by  the  agency  panel 
so  that  a  common  standard  is  ensured. 

The  Society  may  also  consider  it  desirable  to  arrange  for  an  annual 
examination  of  all  the  children  in  care  by  the  panel.  The  whole 
question  of  medical  care  should  be  referred  to  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee,  for  their  consideration  and  advice. 
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In  the  development  of  Branches  in  the  Toronto  Society,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  medical  clinics  be  held  in  the  Branch  offices. 

The  location  of  foster  homes  extends  far  beyond  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  both  Societies  in  the  City  have  been  forced  to  use  for  infants, 
homes  as  close  to  the  City  as  possible,  because  of  transportation 
difficulties.  Many  of  the  foster  homes  used  by  the  Toronto  Society 
are  in  the  northern  area,  and  there  is  also  a  concentration  in  Scar¬ 
borough  and  the  western  section  of  Ontario  County.  The  locations  of 
the  Branches  have  been  selected  not  only  to  lessen  the  travelling  time 
of  the  workers  but  to  simplify  the  transportation  problems  of  foster 
parents  in  bringing  their  children  in  to  the  agency’s  clinics. 

The  Medical  Services  should  be  attached  to  the  Head  Office,  and 
not  to  any  particular  branch.  Medical  clinics  should  be  held  in  each 
Branch  on  the  number  of  days  necessary  for  the  children  in  care  in 
that  area.  Probably  it  would  be  appropriate  to  use  a  pediatrician  in 
the  locality  who  would  conduct  the  clinics  and  visit  as  required.  He 
could  be  paid  either  on  a  part-time  or  a  fee-for-service  basis.  He  would 
be  administratively  responsible  to  the  agency’s  doctor.  One  of  the 
nurses  in  the  Infant  Health  Division  in  the  Branch  should  take  the 
responsibilities  of  the  clinic  nurse  in  that  area.  It  might  be  desirable, 
however,  for  the  clinic  nurse  at  the  Central  Branch  to  continue  to  be 
in  charge  of  appointments  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  in  order 
that  all  arrangements  with  the  hospital  would  be  handled  by  one 
person. 

With  the  greater  accessibility  of  the  agency’s  clinics  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  the  same  extent  for  the  agency  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  for  foster  mothers  and  children;  this  should  be  assumed  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  foster  parent,  except  in  unusual  circumstances. 
Help  will  continue  to  be  needed  by  foster  parents  whose  children  are 
required  to  attend  special  clinics  frequently,  but  wherever  possible 
this  should  be  provided  through  a  special  board  rate,  rather  than  the 
specific  provision  of  transportation  costs,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
arrangements  being  made  on  each  separate  occasion. 

The  medical  supplies  distributed  through  the  clinics  should  be 
purchased  by  Head  Office,  with  sufficient  for  current  use  sent  out  to 
each  Branch  clinic. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  medical  care  for  each  Society,  and 
the  many  areas  in  which  medical  advice  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  profession  is  necessary,  we  recommend  that  each  Society 
should  have,  as  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board,  a  medical  advisory 
committee.  This  Committee  should  be  asked  to  assist  in  developing 
policies  regarding  medical  care,  and  should  be  consulted  in  such  ques- 
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tions  as  medical  criteria  for  foster  and  adoption  homes,  the  care  of 
children  who  are  tuberculosis  contacts,  family  medical  history  as  it 
affects  the  adoption  prospects  of  a  child,  the  interpretation  to  the 
health  professions  of  the  work  of  the  Societies,  the  problem  of  private 
adoptions,  etc.  In  many  areas  of  the  work  of  the  Societies,  close 
co-operation  with  the  health  professions  is  essential,  and  to  obtain  this 
a  Medical  Advisory  Committee  can  have  great  value.  The  agency 
doctors  would  of  course  be  ex  officio  members  of  these  committees. 
Two  of  the  Societies  already  have  such  Committees,  but  more  use 
might  be  made  of  them. 


DENTAL  SERVICES 

In  the  Toronto  Society  the  medical  examination  includes  a  dental 
examination  and  the  child  may  be  referred  for  dental  treatment. 
School  dental  services  are  used  for  treatment  when  possible.  In  June, 
1955,  the  Society  established  its  own  dental  clinics  with  a  part-time 
dentist,  an  assistant  dentist  and  a  dental  nurse.  Clinics  are  held 
seven  half-days  a  week,  including  one  evening;  one  is  a  special  ortho¬ 
dontia  clinic.  At  the  present  time  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clinics 
is  under  discussion. 

Children  in  the  Receiving  Centre  get  dental  treatment  immediately 
and  other  children  on  request.  Orthodontia  is  arranged  through  the 
Dental  College  for  children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  recently  through 
a  weekly  clinic  at  the  agency,  or  through  private  dentists.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  expenditure  is  authorized  in  advance  by  the  worker,  or,  if  the 
cost  exceeds  $100.00,  by  the  agency  doctor  in  consultation  with  the 
agency  dentist.  Expenses  are  paid  from  regular  funds. 

In  the  Catholic  Society,  the  medical  examination  also  includes  a 
dental  examination.  The  School  Dental  Service  is  used  where  possible, 
and  in  other  cases  the  foster  parent  uses  her  own  dentist,  and  must 
receive  authorization  in  advance  if  the  estimated  cost  is  over  $25. 
If  orthodontia  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  Dental  College,  private 
dentists  are  used  and  paid  from  regular  funds. 

York  County  Society  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  Catholic  Society. 
Special  funds  are  sometimes  used  for  orthodontia,  but  the  lack  of  a 
local  specialist  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  treatment. 

Dental  care  has  been  given  less  attention  than  medical  care  by  all 
three  Societies,  although  one  dentist,  experienced  in  school  services, 
has  commented  that  the  Toronto  Society’s  children  are  in  far  greater 
need  of  attention  than  other  children  he  has  examined.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  Toronto  Society  has  improved  its  position  and  is  now 
providing  treatment  services.  With  the  greater  emphasis  upon  pre¬ 
ventive  care  in  recent  years,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  more  atten- 
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tion  should  be  given  to  this  aspect.  Perhaps  it  is  valid  to  assume  that 
School  Dental  Services  can  provide  the  desirable  examination  and 
treatment,  but  children,  because  they  are  in  the  care  of  the 

Societies  and  more  likely  to  be  moved  from  one  home  to  another  than 

♦ 

are  children  in  their  own  homes,  might  easily  miss  the  opportunities 
which  the  School  Services  provide. 

We  are  not  competent  to  make  recommendations  about  the  amount 
of  dental  care  which  should  be  provided  nor  of  the  way  in  which  this 
can  be  best  organized.  To  the  layman  in  this  field  the  present  care 
appears  to  be  inadequate  in  at  least  two  of  the  Societies.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  each  Board,  with  competent  professional  consultation,  should 
discuss  the  adequacy  of  its  dental  services  and  ways  in  which  they  might 
be  improved. 

We  note  that  the  Societies  differ  somewhat  in  their  methods  of 
paying  for  orthodontia.  We  suggest  that  there  should  be  agreement 
as  to  whether  orthodontia  is  an  expense  which  should  normally  be 
financed  through  regular  funds  and  hence  included  in  the  per  diem 
rate,  or  whether  special  funds  should  be  used.  The  Catholic  Society 
might  explore  the  possibility  of  purchasing  service  from  the  Toronto 
Society. 

We  recommend  that  policy  with  regard  to  dental  services  should  be 
referred  to  an  advisory  committee.  This  might  be  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee,  or  a  sub-committee  of  it.  In  the  Toronto  Society  the  agency 
dentists  would  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES 
Toronto  Children's  Aid  and  Infants'  Homes 

The  Toronto  Society  has  four  psychologists,  two  responsible  for 
older  children  and  two  for  infants.  Additional  part-time  service  is 
obtained  at  certain  times,  at  an  additional  cost  of  about  $500  a  year, 
but  since  the  Senior  Psychologist  for  infants  is  employed  4  days  a 
week,  this  can  be  ignored.  In  both  divisions  the  senior  psychologist 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  Director  of  the  Society. 

Infants:  If  adoption  is  planned,  the  infant  is  tested  at  the  age  of 
6  or  8  weeks,  and  is  re-tested  every  6  or  8  weeks  until  the  results 
are  conclusive.  About  90-100  children  are  examined  each  month,  and 
the  staff  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  present  demands.  Tests  are 
often  done  in  the  foster  homes  so  that  the  infant  will  not  feel  “strange”. 
Other  children  under  3  years  of  age  may  be  re-tested  every  2  or  3 
months,  to  help  the  foster  mother  understand  the  child’s  behaviour, 
to  ascertain  development,  check  on  possible  retardation  and  help  in 
permanent  planning.  Children  on  adoption  placement,  in  a  majority 
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of  instances,  are  brought  back  for  further  testing  before  the  adoption 
is  completed. 

Older  Children:  Children  over  3  years  of  age  are  seen  as  soon  as 
possible  after  admission,  and  within  3  months  unless  they  are  so 
disturbed  that  the  tests  will  be  invalidated.  This  testing  is  used  to 
assist  the  workers  in  planning  for  the  child.  The  child  is  re-tested 
within  a  year,  if  possible.  New  admissions  have  the  first  claim,  but 
other  children  in  care,  particularly  if  they  are  retarded  or  showing 
behaviour  difficulties,  are  tested  at  the  request  of  the  workers.  Efforts 
are  made  to  give  a  personality  assessment  in  such  cases,  and  to  give 
vocational  tests  to  all  children  in  the  7th  or  8th  grade  at  school. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  Counselling  Service  and  the  National  Employment 
Service  Youth  Centre  are  also  used  for  vocational  testing  for  older 
children,  the  former  charging  a  reduced  fee. 

Adults:  In  selected  cases,  to  help  assess  the  family  history  for 
adoption,  unmarried  mothers  are  given  intelligence  tests. 

The  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society 

The  Catholic  Society  has  one  psychologist.  It  requested  a  second 
in  1956  but  was  not  granted  the  necessary  amount  in  its  budget.  For 
some  years  it  has  arranged  for  its  appointees  to  receive  a  period  of 
training  in  infant  testing  under  the  Toronto  Society’s  staff. 

Infants:  Although  children  are  placed  for  adoption  without  psycho¬ 
logical  testing  if  the  history  is  relatively  complete  and  satisfactory 
and  the  development  seems  normal,  other  children  available  for 
adoption  are  given  tests,  usually  in  the  office  but  sometimes  in  foster 
homes.  Children  in  the  institutions  have  not  been  tested  because  the 
lack  of  stimulation  within  an  institution  was  thought  likely  to  give  an 
unreliable  rating,  but  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  include  these 
children  in  the  testing. 

Older  Children:  Permanent  wards  of  two  years  of  age  or  over  are 
tested  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  to  assist  in  permanent 
planning.  It  has  only  been  possible  occasionally  to  test  children  who 
are  showing  behaviour  difficulties.  The  Y.M.C.A.  Counselling  Service  is 
used  for  vocational  testing  of  older  children. 

Adults:  Adults  are  rarely  tested. 

York  County  Children’s  Aid  Society 

The  York  County  Society  has  one  psychologist  and  has  used  the 
Toronto  Society  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for  training. 

Infants:  Children  available  for  adoption  are  generally  tested  at  the 
age  of  six  months  although  a  few  are  brought  in  at  four  months. 
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Those  who  are  permanent  wards  and  about  whom  there  is  some 
question,  may  be  re-tested  every  three  to  six  months  to  enable  adoption 
placement  as  soon  as  possible.  Testing  is  done  in  the  office  or  in  the 
foster  homes. 

Older  Children}  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  all  children  in  care 
tested  after  they  are  settled  in  foster  homes.  All  children  who  have 
been  in  care  for  more  than  a  year  have  been  tested.  Preference  is 
given  to  children  showing  behaviour  difficulties. 

Adults:  Unmarried  mothers  are  routinely  tested  if  their  children 
are  being  considered  for  adoption.  Putative  fathers  are  tested  occa¬ 
sionally.  Almost  one-third  of  all  the  people  tested  in  1955  were  adults. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  three  Societies,  we  find  that  the 
Toronto  Society  provides  1  psychologist  for  every  500  children  in  care, 
which,  because  of  the  method  of  organization,  can  be  broken  down 
further  to  1  for  210  infants,  and  1  for  800  older  children.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  tests  given  to  children  in  adoption 
homes.  In  the  Catholic  Society  the  proportion  is  1  for  1100  children. 
In  the  York  County  Society  the  rate  is  1  for  545,  but  one-third  of 
the  psychologist’s  time  is  spent  with  adults.  The  ratios  hides  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  senior  staff  which  the  Toronto  Society  has  been 
able  to  retain.  If  a  psychological  rating  is  considered  necessary  for 
adoption,  the  younger  the  infant  can  be  tested  the  more  quickly  he 
can  be  placed  and  the  Toronto  staff  has  developed  unusual  skill  in  the 
testing  of  very  young  children.  Similarly  special  skills  have  enabled 
personality  assessments  to  be  made  in  the  psychological  service  to 
older  children  and  hence  have  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  social 
worker’s  ability  to  help  particular  children. 

The  other  two  agencies  have  felt  less  restraint  about  placing  young 
infants  for  adoption  without  the  added  knowledge  which  infant  testing 
has  been  able  to  give  the  Toronto  Society.  This  is  partly  a  question 
of  philosophy,  partly  a  practice  based  on  necessity.  It  is  a  practice 
about  which  professional  people  disagree  and  we  are  not  competent 
to  make  a  recommendation  about  it.  The  practice  in  the  Toronto 
Society  of  re-testing  children  on  adoption  placement  provides  valuable 
information  for  research  and  the  evaluation  of  adoption  practices. 

Thus  the  different  uses  made  of  psychological  services  in  the  three 
Societies  are  due  partly  to  a  difference  in  philosophy,  partly  to  a 
difference  in  the  skills  of  the  professional  people  employed.  The 
primary  use  made  of  the  services  is  in  the  assessment  of  the  child 
for  adoption,  through  the  testing  of  the  child  or  of  his  mother.  Their 
use  to  assist  the  workers  to  greater  knowledge  of  older  children  and 
to  help  the  workers  in  the  service  they  can  give  these  children  is  a 
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secondary  consideration.  The  difference  in  emphasis  is  least  great  in 
the  Toronto  Society. 

There  is  no  question  that  psychological  services  are  an  important 
aid  in  the  work  of  a  Society.  They  can  bring  to  the  social  worker  the 
knowledge  of  an  allied  profession  to  help  him  work  with  more 
assurance  in  the  situations  in  which  he  is  forced  to  make  decisions 
which  will  affect  permanently  both  the  child  and  his  substitute 
parents,  and  in  areas  in  which  his  ability  to  give  help  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  his  added  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  the  person  he  is  helping.  The  extent  to  which  any  agency 
can  provide  these  services  is  determined  by  the  conviction  of  its  staff, 
its  Board  and  the  community  about  the  importance  of  these  services, 
and  upon  its  ability  to  recruit  and  pay  suitable  people  from  a  profession 
of  limited  numbers.  The  further  extension  of  such  services  to  provide 
a  basis  for  research  and  evaluation  of  practices  is  dependent  upon  the 
same  factors.  We  are  not  competent  to  determine  what  the  standard 
of  psychological  services  should  be,  although  it  would  appear  to  us 
that  further  services  for  older  children,  particularly  in  the  Catholic  and 
York  County  Societies,  are  desirable. 

In  assessing  the  need  for  increased  psychological  services  with  the 
increased  Work  in  the  Metropolitan  agencies,  we  use  the  proportion  of 
1  psychologist  for  500  children  in  care.  In  the  Toronto  Society  this 
would  mean  3/5  time  additional  services  of  a  psychologist,  and  in  the 
Catholic  Society  1/5  time,  in  addition  to  present  needs. 

The  present  senior  staff  members  in  Psychological  Services  in  the 
Toronto  Society  would  like  to  have  additional  staff  to  cope  with  present 
work  and  hence  would  like  2  additional  people  (1  for  each  age  group) 
after  the  transfer.  The  appointment  of  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time 
person,  with  the  time  divided  between  two  divisions  of  the  service  is 
not  the  answer,  particularly  as  different  skills  are  desired.  If  one  person 
were  appointed  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  employ  part-time  service. 
We  make  no  recommendation  on  this  question. 

The  Catholic  Society  wanted  a  second  psychologist  for  its  present 
work.  We  recommend  that  this  position  should  be  approved  and  the 
person  used  to  determine  the  way  in  which  present  services  should 
be  directed  to  be  of  most  assistance  to  the  Society’s  work. 

Psychological  services  in  the  York  County  Society  present  other 
problems.  Using  the  same  ratio  a  psychologist  might  be  employed 
for  one-sixth  time.  Various  possibilities  might  be  explored:  the  use 
of  any  existing  services  in  the  County,  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
educational  authorities;  the  employment  of  a  visiting  psychologist 
from  the  Metropolitan  Area  or  from  a  local  community  on  a  part-time 
salary  or  a  fee-for-services  basis;  or  the  purchase  of  psychological 
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services  from  one  or  both  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies.  The  value  of 
psychological  services  of  the  nature  required  depends  on  obtaining  a 
psychologist  who  is  experienced  in  the  type  of  testing  needed  and  who 
is  able  to  use  his  skills  to  assist  the  social  workers  in  the  agency. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  such  service  on  a  part-time  basis  as  the 
value  will  be  limited  if  the  person  is  not  able  to  relate  his  work 
closely  to  that  of  the  agency  as  a  whole.  It  appears  probable  there¬ 
fore  that  satisfactory  service  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained  if  service 
could  be  purchased  from  the  Societies,  and,  if  this  is  planned,  it 
should  be  considered  in  assessing  the  staff  requirements  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Societies.  For  example,  the  Toronto  Society  might  employ  an 
additional  psychologist,  making  arrangements  with  York  County  that 
it  might  have  her  services  one  day  a  week,  or  one  day  alternate 
weeks. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SERVICES 

The  Toronto  Society  employs  a  psychiatrist  on  a  part-time  basis 
(2  half-days  a  week)  for  consultation.  He  is  available  for  diagnostic 
interviews  with  children  or  their  parents,  and  may  also  see  foster 
parents  to  help  them  understand  the  behaviour  of  children  in  their 
care.  He  is  also  available  for  consultation  with  workers,  either  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  group  conferences,  when  his  help  will  be  valuable  in 
decisions  regarding  the  adoptability  of  a  child  with  a  family  history 
of  mental  illness,  treatment  of  a  disturbed  child,  certification  for  an 
Ontario  Mental  Hospital,  work  with  disturbed  parents,  etc.  Psychiatric 
treatment  is  not  provided  within  the  agency  but  must  be  obtained  from 
the  facilities  within  the  community,  out-patients  clinics,  mental  health 
clinics,  etc.  Because  of  the  long  waiting  lists  at  these  clinics,  treat¬ 
ment  can  only  be  obtained  for  a  limited  number  of  children. 

The  other  two  Societies  use  community  services  entirely,  although 
very  occasionally  the  York  County  Society  may  ask  a  private  psy¬ 
chiatrist  for  a  diagnostic  appraisal  of  a  child.  It  also  uses  a  private 
psychiatrist  for  disturbed  unmarried  mothers,  paying  the  fee  for  the 
first  interview  and  receiving  a  report.  If  the  girl  wants  to  continue 
treatment  she  makes  her  own  arrangements. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Toronto  as  elsewhere  that  an  increasing 
proportion  of  children  admitted  to  care  are  sufficiently  disturbed  to 
indicate  psychiatric  consultation  or  treatment.  This  may  be  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  greater  knowledge  and  sensitivity  which  enables 
social  workers  to  recognize  at  an  earlier  point  the  symptoms  of 
serious  disturbance,  and  in  part  the  result  of  the  strains  placed  on 
both  children  and  parents  in  our  culture.  The  provision  of  psychiatric 
services  in  the  community,  and  the  supply  of  psychiatrists,  has  not 
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kept  up  with  the  demand,  although  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
such  service  has  improved  in  recent  years. 

If  a  child  is  seriously  disturbed,  a  social  worker  is  handicapped 
if  the  community  does  not  provide  appropriate  treatment  services, 
both  for  out-patients  and  for  those  requiring  institutional  care.  Such  a 
child  is  difficult  to  retain  in  a  foster  home  and  in  some  instances  must 
be  housed  in  the  inappropriate  facilities  of  the  Shelter  or  Receiving 
Home,  where  his  presence  does  him  little  good  and  may  do  considerable 
harm  to  other  children  for  whose  care  it  is  planned.  His  care  demands 
time  on  the  part  of  the  workers  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  constructive¬ 
ness  of  the  help  which  can  be  given  him,  when  psychiatric  treatment 
is  not  available,  and  his  disturbance  is  likely  to  increase  when  he  is  not 
receiving  treatment.  Fortunately  the  number  of  such  children  is  small 
but  the  difficulties  are  illustrated  by  the  present  search  by  one  Society 
for  appropriate  care  for  a  child  which  has  been  under  its  guardianship 
for  five  years  without  the  treatment  he  required,  and  for  whom  the  only 
discovered  source  of  care  is  treatment  in  an  American  institution  for 
a  period  of  3  years  at  a  cost  of  $3,600  a  year. 

Children  whose  disturbances  are  less  severe  could  be  treated 
appropriately  in  individual  cases  in  a  small  institution,  or  in  non- 
residential  psychiatric  care,  or  by  a  social  worker  who  had  available 
to  him  psychiatric  consultation.  The  choice  of  treatment  depends  of 
course  on  the  diagnosis  in  each  case. 

Small  institutions  for  disturbed  children  have  been  developed  at 
Warrendale,  the  Ottawa  Protestant  Children’s  Village  and  one  or  two 
other  places.  They  do  not  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
needs  of  the  Toronto  Societies.  An  institution  for  boys  seems  to  be 
needed  in  this  community,  but  it  is  a  specialized,  expensive  service,  of 
which  the  Societies  could  make  appropriate  use  and  which  preferably 
should  not  be  under  their  auspices,  since  it  is  required  for  other  children 
in  the  community  also.  Where  the  Society  places  wards  in  such  insti¬ 
tutions  it  would  seem  logical  that  it  should  pay  the  actual  cost  of  care, 
rather  than  a  nominal  rate  which  is  subsidized  from  private  sources, 
as  in  Warrendale.  (The  actual  cost  in  this  institution  is  given  as  $9.15 
a  day,  while  the  rate  paid  by  the  Societies  is  $3.50  a  day,  plus  the 
costs  of  clothing  and  medical  care.) 

The  Boards  of  the  Societies,  if  they  are  convinced  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  organizations  that  there  are  such  gaps  or  inadequacies 
in  the  community  services,  should  take  active  steps  to  promote  their 
development,  working  through  the  Welfare  Councils  of  Greater  Toronto 
and  of  Ontario. 

Under  guidance  from  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  worker  can  give  helpful 
casework  service  to  many  children  suffering  from  various  degrees 
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of  disturbance  or  maladjustment.  The  psychiatrist  adds  to  the  worker’s 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  child,  and  guides  the  worker 
giving  service,  in  selecting  the  most  helpful  environment  for  the  child 
and  in  setting  the  goals  for  casework  treatment.  The  psychiatrist  may 
have  a  diagnostic  interview  with  the  child  or  may  participate  in  confer¬ 
ences  in  which  the  ways  he  can  be  helped  are  discussed.  The  psychiatrist 
can  also  assist  in  the  efforts  of  the  Societies  to  create  for  the  children 
in  their  care  conditions  which  will  promote  mental  health. 

It  should  also  be  added  that  the  caseworker’s  ability  to  help  such 
children  presupposes  trained,  experienced  social  workers  whose  case 
loads  are  small  enough  to  permit  extensive  work  with  individual 
children.  At  the  same  time  the  availability  of  psychiatric  consultation 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  general  standard  of  case¬ 
work  service. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  children  in  the  care  of  a  Children’s  Aid 
Society  have  emotional  problems  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
deprived  of  their  own  homes.  Many  of  the  children  have  had  experi¬ 
ences  which  have  injured  them  before  they  were  admitted  to  care,  and 
the  Society  must  endeavour  to  help  them  return  to  mental  health. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  be  obvious  that  psychiatric  con¬ 
sultation  is  essential  for  the  most  effective  work  of  the  agency.  It  is 
an  expensive  service,  but  greater  expense  will  be  incurred  by  the 
Society  and  by  the  community  unless  it  is  provided. 

We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society  should  employ  a  psychi¬ 
atric  consultant  on  a  part-time  basis,  as  an  essential  service  to  the 
children  in  its  care.  The  Board  has  already  discussed  this,  and 
approved  it  in  principle,  but  has  postponed  action  until  the  staff 
situation  is  improved.  We  recommend  also  that  the  York  County 
Society  endeavour  to  obtain  similar  service  if  this  is  possible. 

We  suggest  as  a  general  principle  that  psychiatric  consultation 
should  be  provided  within  the  organization  of  the  agencies;  but  that 
residential  and  non-residential  psychiatric  treatment  should  be  obtained 
from  existing  or  expanded  community  services. 


SECTION  XII 

BOARDS,  MEMBERS  AND  VOLUNTEERS 


The  Need  for  Community  Support 

Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  organized  through  the  interest  and 
support  of  private  citizens  in  the  community;  such  citizens  are  its  mem¬ 
bers,  from  whom  are  elected  by  a  democratic  process  a  Board  of 
Directors  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  leadership  and  responsibility  for  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Children’s  Aid  Societies  differ  from  other  Societies  in  that  each  is 
authorized  legally  by  the  Province  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the 
community,  with  certain  authority  and  responsibility  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  In  conferring  this  authority  upon  it,  the 
legislation  gives  the  provincial  administration  certain  powers  to  ensure 
that  the  Society  is  capable  of  fulfilling  its  functions:  e.g.,  it  must  approve 
its  charter,  its  by-laws,  and  its  selection  of  a  Director,  and  it  may  dis¬ 
solve  a  Society  and  hence  withdraw  authority  from  it.  Legislation 
lays  down  the  way  in  which  children  who  become  its  wards  are  to  be 
financially  maintained  and  allows  both  the  Province  and  the  Municipali¬ 
ties  to  give  additional  grants  for  other  services.  In  the  three  Societies 
under  study  the  Communty  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto  also  provides  a 
portion  of  the  income,  which  is  further  supplemented  by  donations  for 
special  services,  such  as  bursaries  for  staff  training,  scholarships  for 
wards,  clothing,  etc.,  by  the  efforts  of  volunteers  as  individuals  or 
groups.  For  the  most  part  the  funds  for  special  purposes  are  incidental 
and  do  not  appear  within  the  regular  budget  of  the  organization. 

Theoretically  a  private  agency  has  control  of  its  policies  and  can 
function  only  if  it  is  able  to  persuade  the  community  to  provide  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  necessary  for  its  operations.  In  private  agencies  financed 
by  Community  Chests,  this  is  only  partially  true;  the  financial  support 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  convince  the  representatives  of 
the  community  who  are  the  Board  of  the  Chest  of  the  amount  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  it  requires,  and  of  the  validity  of  its  present  program  and 
its  future  plans;  it  does  not  require  the  financial  support  of  a  large 
membership,  but  it  does  require  the  conviction  about  the  value  of  its 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Chest  and  preferably  also  of  a  much  wider 
community  group. 

In  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  the  broad  outline  of  policy  is  laid 
down  in  legislation  and  regulation.  Municipalities  must  provide  certain 
financial  support,  and,  at  their  discretion,  may  provide  more.  The 
Chest  is  also  contributing  to  the  costs  of  service  which  are  not  financially 
provided  for  by  statute.  The  Society  is  still  dependent  for  its  basic 
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interpretation  of  policy  and  for  its  implementation  of  any  policies  which 
provide  service  beyond  the  minimum  standard  required  by  the  province, 
on  the  conviction  of  the  community  representatives,  whether  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  community  as  its  elected  leaders  in  municipal  councils,  or  as  its 
voluntary  representatives  on  the  Community  Chest.  The  emotional 
appeal  of  the  child  in  need  of  protection  is  used  to  the  full  in  Chest 
appeals. 

In  the  non-statutory  items  of  the  budget  of  the  Society,  the 
ability  of  the  Board  to  put  into  practice  the  standards  or  the  type  of 
service  it  considers  desirable  is  dependent  upon  the  Board’s  ability  to 
convince  the  municipal  council,  the  Chest  Board  (through  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Budget  Committee),  and  the  community,  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  justified,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  relation  to  other  demands  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  each  body,  and  the  responsibility  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  carry  to  allocate  the  funds  to  purposes  of  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  will  approve. 

Any  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  therefore  controlled  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  services  of  a  higher  standard  than  is  required  under  the  provin¬ 
cial  regulations  or  to  provide  services  which  are  within  the  power  of 
a  private  agency  but  which  are  not  encumbent  upon  the  Society  because 
of  its  charter  or  the  duties  conferred  by  the  Act  or  delegated  by  the 
Province.  A  Society,  for  example,  must  determine  whether  it  will  limit 
its  medical  services  to  children  in  care  to  the  minimum  required  under 
provincial  regulations,  or  whether  it  will  provide  a  standard  of  care 
above  the  minimum;  whether  it  will  enable  its  wards  to  extend  their 
education  beyond  the  school-leaving  age  if  they  can  profit  by  such  exten¬ 
sion;  whether  it  will  accept  for  service  in  its  Protection  Department 
families  who  are  not  “neglecting”  their  children,  in  the  definitions  within 
the  Act,  but  whose  marital  difficulties  are  creating  an  unhappy  family 
life  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  casework  service  to  help  them  solve 
their  problems  through  the  lack  of  family  agency  services  in  a  particular 
area.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  a  particular  Society  on  matters 
such  as  these  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  knowledge  of  its  members  of 
the  needs  of  children  and  of  the  community  and  their  concept  of  the 
function  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society,  but  upon  their  ability  to  interpret 
these  needs  and  standards  to  the  people  who  control  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Society,  i.e.,  in  this  study,  the  Metropolitan  Council,  York 
County  Council,  the  Community  Chest,  and  the  community  at  large. 

A  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  also  dependent  upon  community  support 
of  its  work  because  each  member  of  the  community  becomes  ears  and 
eyes  for  it  in  its  responsibility  of  protecting  children.  It  wants  to  be 
informed  of  all  situations  in  which  a  child  is  being  neglected  or  is  in 
danger  of  such  neglect;  it  wants  unmarried  mothers  to  seek  its  services 
rather  than  turn  to  those  who  may  offer  “help”  which  may  adversely 
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affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  either  the  mother  or  the  child.  It  wants 
every  member  of  the  community  to  know  and  support  the  work  of  the 
Society  so  that  each  will  refer  to  it  those  who  need  its  services.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  seldom  speak  for  themselves  when  they  are  in  need  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  it  is  only  when  services  provided  by  the  Chilldren’s  Aid  Society 
are  known  to  every  school  teacher,  clergyman,  doctor,  public  health 
nurse,  next-door  neighbour  and  corner  storekeeper  that  the  Chilldren’s 
Aid  Society  can  adequately  fill  its  function. 

A  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  also  dependent  upon  the  community  for 
the  foster  parents  and  adoptive  parents  it  requires  to  enable  it  to  give, 
to  children  deprived  of  their  own  homes,  a  substitute  family,  either  for 
a  temporary  or  a  permanent  period.  Foster  parents  are  an  extension 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  staff,  and  without  their  help  no  Society 
can  give  a  child  what  it  most  needs,  a  normal  family  of  which  he  can 
become  a  part,  for  the  time  he  needs  care  away  from  his  own  home. 
Adoption  parents  are  the  only  people  who  can  make  a  child  legally  and 
permanently  one  of  a  family  group  and  hence  give  him  what  is  most 
important  in  his  life,  now  and  in  the  future.  If  a  Children’s  Aid  Society 
is  to  obtain  sufficient  foster  and  adoption  homes  for  the  children  in  its 
care,  it  must  consider  the  whole  community  as  its  partners  in  its  efforts 
to  protect  and  care  for  children.  People  must  know  what  it  does  and 
the  help  it  needs;  they  must  feel  that  the  Society  is  indeed  engaged  in 
important  work  on  their  behalf;  they  must  indeed  realize  they  are 
partners,  active  in  different  ways,  in  this  work  for  the  welfare  of 
children. 

Boards 

These  general  principles  have  implications  for  the  organization  of 
the  Board  of  any  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  for  its  policies  with  regard 
to  membership  in  the  Society,  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  and  its  public 
relations.  A  Society,  organized  perhaps  originally  by  a  small  group 
of  dedicated  people,  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  strengthen 
its  roots  in  the  community,  to  develop  within  its  community  a  positive 
feeling,  based  on  knowledge,  toward  it  and  its  work  and  to  bring  into 
active  partnership  with  it  as  many  people  in  the  community  as  possible. 

In  the  three  Societies  under  study  this  has  been  already  done  in 
varying  degrees.  The  proposed  realignment  gives  an  opportunity  to 
examine  how  effective  the  present  efforts  are  and,  where  desirable,  to 
find  ways  of  strengthening  this  partnership.  It  also  becomes  important 
that  the  strength  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  developed  by  the  York  County 
Society  should  be  transferred  to  the  support  of  the  two  Metropolitan 
Societies. 

The  Board  of  each  Society  should  be  representative  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves  and  be  of  a  number  which  promotes  the  active  partici- 
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pation  of  each  member.  It  also  must  be  large  enough  to  include  within 
its  membership  the  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  leadership  of  the  Society.  The  constitution  should 
provide  for  democratic  elections  and  rotation  of  membership  and  for 
adequate  representation  and  liaison  with  the  organizations  responsible 
for  finance. 

The  size  of  the  present  Boards  is  40  in  the  York  County  Society,  33 
in  the  Toronto  and  16  in  the  Catholic  Society.  In  the  York  County 
Society  the  number  is  not  laid  down  in  the  constitution.  One  of  the 
Societies  provides  for  rotating  membership,  each  person  being  elected 
for  a  three-year  term.  This  method  provides  for  both  continuity  and 
turnover. 

The  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies  have  two  municipal  appointees 
nominated  by  the  Metropolitan  Council,  but  representing  the  City  of 
Toronto.  The  York  County  Society  has  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  and  none  by  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Certain  people  sit  on  the  Boards  ex-officio:  In  the  Catholic  Society, 
the  Director  of  Catholic  Charities ;  in  the  Toronto  Society,  the  Executive 
Directoi  of  the  Society;  and  in  York  County  Society,  two  persons  repre¬ 
senting  the  Voluntary  Auxiliaries  and  one  the  Women’s  Institutes. 

Each  Board  meets  once  a  month  for  10  months  of  the  year  and  has 
an  Executive  Committee  which  meets  on  call.  The  average  attendance 
at  meetings  is  estimated  to  be  25  in  the  York  County  Society,  18  in  the 
Toronto  Society  and  11  in  the  Catholic  Society. 

The  desirable  size  of  a  meeting  to  obtain  active  participation  is 
generally  considered  to  be  between  20  and  30,  but  to  get  the  necessary 
representation  the  Metropolitan  Societies  may  need  larger  Boards. 
It  is  also  generally  considered  desirable  that  the  number  of  members 
be  laid  down  in  the  constitution  and  that  members  should  be  elected 
for  2  or  3  year  terms,  a  section  retiring  each  year.  This  provides  suffi- 
cient  time  for  new  members  to  become  familiar  enough  with  the  work 
to  be  useful,  continuity  in  membership  from  year  to  year,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remove  ineffective  members  and  to  introduce  new  people. 

The  Board  should  consist  largely  of  individuals  and  not  of  people 
representing  other  organizations.  It  is  undesirable  for  the  Executive 
Director  to  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board  since  he  is  also  the  Board’s 
employee,  although  he  should  of  course  attend  all  Board  meetings  and 
be  free  to  attend  and  be  on  call  for  the  meetings  of  any  Board  Com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Child  Welfare  Act  provides  that  the  Board  should  include  at 
least  one  representative  of  the  municipality.  This  person  (or  persons) 
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has  a  particular  function:  he  should  be  the  interpreter  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  municipality  to  the  Board  and  of  the  Society  to  the  munici¬ 
pality.  It  is  therefore  in  its  own  interests  that  the  Board  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  him  an  active  member,  to  involve  him  in  all  policy 
discussions  and  not  only  those  related  to  finance,  and  to  make  special 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  municipal  representation  is  meaningful  and 
not  merely  a  gesture  to  conform  with  the  requirements. 

Because  the  municipal  nominee  is  ordinarily  a  member  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  council  and  therefore  is  an  unusually  busy  person,  it  frequently 
develops  that  he  has  little  time  and  perhaps  limited  interest  in  his 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  Society’s  Board.  It  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  the  President  of  the  Society  or  the  Chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee  personally  to  interpret  to  the  mayor  or  warden  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  (before  the  municipal  nominees  are  appointed)  the  interest 
of  the  Society  in  securing  a  person  who  will  actively  participate  in  its 
affairs.  It  is  also  important  that  the  nominees  should  be  appointed  by 
the  municipality  which  has  the  statutory  responsibility  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  wards,  so  that  the  liaison  is  direct.  We  recognize  that  under 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  its  members 
are  already  heavily  burdened  with  work,  and  hence  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  for  each  of  the  Boards  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  two 
of  them  who  will  find  it  possible  to  take  an  active  interest,  is  small. 
We  recommend  that  the  representatives  should  be  named  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Council  for  these  two  Boards;  that  the  Metropolitan  Council 
should  be  assured  by  the  Boards  that  active  participation  is  desired; 
that  if  interested  people  with  sufficient  time  are  members  of  the  Council, 
they  should  be  nominated,  but  that  if  they  are  not  available,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Council  should  appoint  other  people  from  the  Councils  of  its 
constituent  municipalities,  with  whom  it  can  consult  regarding  Children’s 
Aid  Society  affairs.  The  direct  representation  of  the  Council  fails  to 
accomplish  any  objective  if  the  nominees  are  too  busy  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings.  Part  of  the  objective  can  at  least  be  accomplished  by  the  less 
direct  representation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Welfare  Commissioner  might  well  be  one  of 
the  appointees  of  the  Metropolitan  Council  to  one  or  both  of  the  Boards. 
He  cannot  fill  the  place  of  an  elected  representative  but  he  could  make 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the  Board’s  deliberations.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  argue  that  he  might  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position  under 
certain  circumstances  in  which  the  relationship  between  the  Society  and 
the  municipality  is  being  discussed.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  such  a 
situation  could  occur,  if  it  were  made  clear  that  he  could  abstain  from 
voting  and  have  his  abstension  recorded,  on  any  matter  on  which  his 
vote  might  cause  embarrassment.  He  is  a  logical  person  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Society  and  the  municipality;  his  knowledge  of  the 
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work  of  the  Society  and  the  co-operation  of  his  Department  on  numerous 
matters  of  mutual  concern  is  highly  important.  We  consider  that  this 
outweighs  the  arguments  against  this  procedure.  The  Societies  have 
no  secrets  to  hide  from  the  municipality  when  a  partnership  exists. 

If,  however,  this  recommendation  is  not  implemented,  we  recom¬ 
mend  strongly  that  the  Welfare  Commissioner  be  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  one  or  more  Committees  of  the  Boards,  in  which  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  would  be  invaluable,  and  through  participation  in 
which  he  would  become  increasingly  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Societies. 

The  three  Boards  each  have  a  number  of  Standing  Committees,  e.g., 
the  Executive  Committee,  Budget  and  Finance,  Public  Relations,  Volun¬ 
teers,  Building  and  Maintenance,  Personnel,  etc.  The  Chairman  is  in 
each  case  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  principle  all  members  of 
Committees  need  not  be  Board  members,  although  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  carried  out  in  practice  varies  considerably. 

Such  Committees  give  the  Society  an  opportunity  to  bring  into 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  organization  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  people  than  can  membership  in  the  Board.  It  gives 
the  opportunity  of  using  busy  people  in  the  field  in  which  they  are 
experts;  of  introducing  into  the  organization  people  who  will  become 
future  Board  members;  of  reducing  the  number  of  Board  members 
while  tapping  wider  resources ;  and  of  increasing  the  familiarity  of  more 
people  in  the  community  with  the  work  of  the  Society.  Members  of 
local  municipal  councils  would  be  used  very  effectively  here.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  practice  should  be  used  more  widely  than  at  present. 
We  note  that  the  present  practice  in  some  instances  of  using  appropri¬ 
ate  staff  in  addition  to  the  Executive  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Executive  Director  to  give  staff  service  to  such  Committees  is  excellent. 

We  recommend  that  a  Committee  of  Medical  Advisers,  already  in 
operation  in  two  Societies,  would  be  useful  to  the  other  agency,  and 
could  incidentally  be  used  to  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  work 
of  each  Society,  perhaps  particularly  with  regard  to  unmarried  parents 
and  adoption  services,  to  the  health  professions. 

The  present  Board  of  the  York  County  Society  consists  of  40  mem¬ 
bers,  about  half  of  whom  come  from  the  Metropolitan  Area.  Perhaps 
15  members  from  the  Metropolitan  Area  have  been  active  during  the 
last  year  and  have  knowledge,  experience  and  interest  which  should  not 
be  wasted  through  the  realignment.  Only  two  members  are  Catholic. 
Some  of  these  active  members  are  already  known  to  be  interested  in 
other  welfare  activities  in  the  community  and  possibly  will  prefer  to 
concentrate  their  energies  on  these  organizations.  Others  should  be 
considered  as  potentially  valuable  members  for  the  Boards  of  the 
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Catholic  and  Toronto  Societies.  Most  of  the  Board  members  have  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Society  and  their  experience 
and  devotion  should  continue  to  be  used. 

The  Toronto  Society  has  now  a  Board  of  33,  with  no  vacancies. 
Some  of  its  members  reside  in  the  suburban  municipalities  and  hence 
it  could  be  considered  to  be  Metropolitan  in  character.  Its  numbers 
cannot  be  increased  without  a  change  in  the  constitution.  A  proportion 
of  its  members  retire  each  year,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  desirability  of 
bringing  some  of  the  former  York  County  Society  Board  members  into 
the  Board  next  year.  It  would  enable  the  Toronto  Society  to  make  use 
of  the  very  valuable  experience  of  these  people,  and  of  their  knowledge 
of  their  increased  area;  it  would  also  convey  to  the  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  the  Metropolitan  Societies  at¬ 
tach  to  their  full  participation  in  the  work. 

The  Catholic  Society  might  similarly  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Catholic  board  members  of  the  York  County  Society  to  become  members 
of  its  Board.  We  have  not  studied  the  present  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Society’s  Board  in  detail,  but  on  the  basis  of  principle,  we 
suggest  that  it  is  too  small  to  enable  it  to  represent  adequately  the 
varied  interests  and  areas  of  the  community  it  serves,  or  to  provide 
for  membership  of  sufficient  people  of  the  desirable  status.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  eight  to  ten  people, 
bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  bringing  in  people  from  the  sub¬ 
urban  municipalities,  whose  positions  and  experience  will  bring  to  the 
Board  a  new  strength  and  enable  them  as  Board  members  to  interpret 
to  a  wider  community  the  work  of  the  Society.  Board  members  should 
be  chosen  as  people  who  can  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Society 
through  their  expertness  in  their  particular  fields,  their  interest  in  child 
welfare,  their  understanding  of  community  needs  and  community  think¬ 
ing,  and  their  ability  to  act  as  emissaries  of  the  Society  in  wider  com¬ 
munity  relationships.  We  would  expect  that  part  of  the  difficulty  this 
agency  has  in  obtaining  foster  and  adoption  homes  is  due  to  its  failure 
to  date  to  develop  sufficient  roots  within  the  broad  community. 

The  York  County  Society  has,  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
strengthened  the  representation  upon  the  Board  from  the  County,  in 
anticipation  of  its  change  in  area.  It  is  discussing  the  establishment 
of  a  “County  Committee”  of  its  County  Board  members,  upon  whom 
will  rest  the  responsibility  of  developing  its  new  plans  and  policies,  and 
of  ensuring  the  continuity  of  the  Society  itself  in  its  new  role.  It  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  early  planning. 

Its  Board,  unlimited  by  the  constitution,  has  become  too  large, 
although  its  active  members  make  it  the  appropriate  size.  It  would  be 
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desirable,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization,  to  reduce  the  number,  say 
to  20  or  25,  and  to  control  the  size  by  constitutional  amendment.  Since 
this  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  non-sectarian  agency,  and  hence  needs 
to  have  roots  in  the  different  religious  groups  within  its  area,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  in  the  appointment  of  new  members,  religion  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  among  other  factors.  We  suspect  that  here  also  the 
difficulty  in  getting  Catholic  foster  and  adoption  homes  is  related  to 
the  inadequate  representation  of  the  Catholic  community  upon  the 
Board  and  the  relative  lack  of  roots  in  the  Catholic  constituency.  This 
is  also  demonstrated  in  the  impressive  support  which  the  Society  obtains 
from  Protestant  but  not  from  Catholic  volunteer  groups. 

Attention  must  also  be  given  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  to 
the  problems  of  geographic  representation.  Although  Board  members 
(except  for  the  minority  of  nominated  representatives)  sit  on  the  Board 
as  individuals,  they  also  unofficially  represent  the  local  communities  to 
which  they  belong  and  become  in  a  very  real  way,  if  they  are  active 
members,  the  representative  of  the  Board  in  that  community.  They 
should  be  chosen  therefore  so  that  the  different  sections  of  the  County 
are  adequately  represented,  at  least  over  a  period  of  years  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  completely  in  any  one  Board. 

Thought  must  also  be  given  in  planning  the  time  and  location  of 
Board  meetings  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  members  living  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  County.  If  the  Board  wants  such  areas  to 
be  represented  it  must  plan  carefully  to  make  attendance  as  convenient 
as  possible,  varying  the  location  of  meetings  if  this  will  help  to  ensure 
wider  participation.  Some  of  the  present  County  Board  members  have 
been  very  regular  attendants. 

Members 

A  Society  is  assumed  to  imply  a  membership  which  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  its  affairs  through  the  election  of  the  Board  and  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  In  most  Societies,  and  in  other 
agencies  which  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  their  membership  for  the 
raising  of  funds,  membership  has  tended  to  fall  into  disuse.  The 
Catholic  Society  has  less  than  50  members,  mostly  present  or  past  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board;  the  York  County  Society  is  in  a  similar  position. 
The  Toronto  Society,  which  has  about  130  members,  has  endeavoured 
to  make  full  membership  a  matter  of  status:  an  honour  conferred  by 
the  Board  by  election,  largely  upon  volunteers  in  recognition  of  their 
service,  while  most  of  the  volunteers  are  associate  members,  without 
the  power  to  vote.  The  volunteers  in  the  York  County  Society  become 
members  of  the  Voluntary  Auxiliary,  and  not  of  the  Society.  The 
Catholic  Society  has  recently  appointed  a  membership  committee  to 
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develop  policies  somewhat  similar  to  the  Toronto  Society  in  which 
election  to  membership  becomes  an  honour. 

An  organization  without  membership  appears  to  be  and  is,  in  logic, 
an  anomaly.  The  Board  becomes  in  fact  the  Society.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  joint  thinking  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  about  the 
value  of  membership  and  the  function  of  the  members. 

Membership  can  be  a  nominal  support  for  an  organization  demand¬ 
ing  little  participation  from  the  member,  except  the  payment  of  a  $1.00 
or  $2.00  fee,  and  little  concern  from  the  Society  about  its  activity  or 
lack  of  activity.  It  can  be  developed  as  a  method  of  recognizing  serv¬ 
ice,  and  hence  be  used  to  give  status  to  people  whose  support  of  the 
work  has  already  been  demonstrated.  It  can  be  developed  to  enlist 
the  support  of  people  for  service  as  volunteers,  either  in  work  on  com¬ 
mittees,  in  raising  special  funds,  or  in  helping  in  the  regular  services 
of  the  agency.  It  can  be  used  as  a  way  of  developing  a  list  of  interested 
people,  through  whom  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  agency  can 
be  channelled  into  the  community,  by  meetings  or  by  sending  out  bul¬ 
letins  and  publicity  material,  and  of  enlisting  their  help  in  any  project, 
such  as  a  foster  home-finding  campaign,  which  is  undertaken. 

Children’s  Aid  Societies  consider  themselves  the  organized  arm  of 
the  community  to  protect  children  and  provide  for  their  welfare;  in  a 
sense  they  are  responsible  to  the  entire  community.  But  this  is  too 
nebulous  a  relationship  if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  status  as  private 
societies.  If  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  a  citizen  organization,  citizens 
should  be  encouraged  freely  to  become  members,  in  order  that  they  may 
give  it  their  moral  support.  The  financial  support  through  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Community  Chest  is  not  sufficiently  direct  to  make  each 
Society  an  effective  expression  of  citizen  participation. 

We  recommend  that  each  Society  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  value  of  members  to  its  organization  and  explore  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  it  can  strengthen  its  service  through  encouraging  mem¬ 
bership  in  it. 

Volunteer  Services 

The  York  County  Society  over  the  last  twenty  years  has  developed 
one  Voluntary  Auxiliary,  of  about  75  women,  50  of  whom  are  active. 
The  Auxiliary  draws  from  the  areas  of  Baby  Point,  Kingsway  and 
Swansea  and  consists  of  women  who  pay  a  nominal  membership  fee 
to  the  Auxiliary,  have  their  own  constitution,  and  a  strong  group 
identification.  They  are  represented  by  their  President  on  the  Board. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  raise  money  to  finance  special  needs  of  the 
Society  and  the  children  in  its  care  and  to  knit  and  sew  infant  clothing. 
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The  Auxiliary  raises  about  $2,000.00  a  year,  one-third  of  which  goes 
to  the  Auxiliary’s  Educational  Fund.  Money  from  this  Fund  is  voted 
to  pay  for  educational  needs  of  individual  children  in  cases  in  which 
the  expense  cannot  normally  be  provided  by  the  Society:  university 
fees,  training  in  nursing,  hairdressing,  transportation  to  special  classes, 
etc.  The  balance  is  voted  also  for  needs  of  particular  children,  such 
as  camp  expenses,  music  lessons,  Christmas  gifts,  material  for  layettes, 
orthodontia,  or  for  play  equipment  for  York  Cottage. 

The  second  group  of  volunteers,  the  Lake  Shore  Auxiliary,  has  15 
members,  is  less  active,  and  is  mainly  interested  in  sewing  and  knitting. 
It  is  also  represented  on  the  Board. 

During  1955,  about  25  Women’s  Institutes  (5  of  which  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  area)  did  various  amounts  of  sewing  and  knitting,  the 
material  being  largely  supplied  by  the  Society.  During  the  same  year 
about  15  Church  groups  have  helped  in  a  similar  way,  while  other 
organizations  have  provided  toys,  arranged  parties  at  the  Cottage,  etc. 

Direct  volunteer  service  has  been  limited  to  two  workers  in  the 
clothing  room  (each  of  whom  is  paid  a  small  honorarium)  and  occasion¬ 
ally  for  driving. 

With  the  exception  of  the  20  Women’s  Institutes  in  the  County,  this 
organized  volunteer  support  is  from  the  Metropolitan  Area  and  is  non- 
Catholic.  It  included  3  Jewish  groups.  The  York  County  Society  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  success  in  obtaining  such  support  although  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  similar  interest  has  not  been  developed  in  the 
Catholic  section  of  the  community.  In  the  realignment  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  ways  should  be  found  of  transferring  their  support  to  the 
Toronto  Society. 

The  Toronto  Society  has  a  Volunteer  Committee  as  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Board,  staffed  by  the  Volunteer  Secretary.  The  Chair¬ 
man  is  a  member  of  the  Board.  Sub-committees  take  responsibility  for 
coin  boxes,  gifts  and  toys,  drivers,  the  junior  and  senior  medical  clinics, 
residence,  the  Junior  League  volunteers,  sewing  and  knitting  and  mem¬ 
bership.  The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Board  for  election  as 
members  of  the  Society  volunteers  who  have  given  good  service,  and 
encourages  all  volunteers  to  become  Associate  Members.  An  “Auxiliary” 
has  recently  been  organized,  composed  of  those  volunteers  who  are 
members,  but  to  date  most  of  the  volunteers  give  their  service  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  not  as  members  of  groups. 

The  volunteers  do  not  raise  money,  apart  from  their  organization 
of  the  Coin  Boxes  which  produce  about  $2,000  a  year,  almost  all  of 
which  goes  into  the  Educational  Fund.  We  tend  to  question  the  use  of 
coin  boxes  as  a  method  of  raising  special  funds.  Money  for  gifts  and 
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toys  comes  in  almost  unsolicited  from  the  public  which  is  anxious  to 
help  children  at  Christmas  and  amounts  to  about  $2,500  a  year.  Some 
of  the  63  groups  which  knit  and  sew  for  the  organization  provide  the 
material  themselves.  Other  groups  such  as  Service  Clubs  may  earmark 
gifts  for  special  projects  such  as  camp  or  recreation  equipment. 

The  titles  of  the  sub-committees  give  the  activities  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  volunteers  give  service,  except  for  some  clerical  jobs.  Job 
descriptions  with  the  qualifications  necessary  have  been  prepared. 
About  50  volunteers  have  specific  jobs  to  do  in  the  agency  each  week. 

Each  volunteer  is  given  orientation  by  the  Volunteer  Secretary  and 
is  provided  with  an  attractive  manual.  An  orientation  course  is  organ¬ 
ized  with  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  work  of  the  agency,  a  tour 
of  the  building  and  visits  to  other  community  services.  Work  on  the 
Volunteer  Committee  is  considered  a  useful  preparation  for  Board 
Membership. 

The  differences  between  the  use  and  organization  of  volunteers  by 
the  Toronto  Society  and  the  York  County  Society  are  obvious.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  one  method  being  better  than  another,  but  of  selecting 
the  most  effective  ways  of  enlisting  volunteers  to  give  the  kind  of 
help  the  agency  requires  to  save  staff  time,  and  at  the  same  time,  giving 
the  volunteers  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  status  in  their  association 
with  the  agency.  The  present  problem  is  to  discover  ways  in  which 
the  organization  and  strength  built  up  by  the  York  County  Society 
should  not  be  lost  in  the  process  of  realignment  but  enlisted  to  bring 
further  strength  to  the  Toronto  Society.  Because  the  York  County 
Society  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Protestant  community 
for  this  additional  strength,  the  Catholic  Society  can  not  gain  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Toronto  one  from  the  York  County  Society’s  efforts. 

We  recommend  that  the  Toronto  Society,  through  its  Board  and  its 
Volunteer  Committee,  approach  the  Chairmen  of  the  two  York  County 
Society  Auxiliaries  to  express  to  them  the  Society’s  interest  in  transfer¬ 
ring  their  support  to  the  Metropolitan  Society,  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  ways  in  which  it  would  like  their  help  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
auxiliaries  would  like  to  give  help.  It  is  probably  correct  to  assume 
that  the  auxiliaries  would  like  to  maintain  their  identity  as  a  group, 
and  ways  should  be  found  to  make  this  possible.  With  the  approval 
of  the  York  County  Society,  these  discussions  should  be  initiated  at  an 
early  date  as  the  volunteers,  aware  of  the  impending  change,  may  seek 
other  outlets  for  their  interest  unless  their  part  in  the  future  organiza¬ 
tion  can  soon  be  clarified. 

We  recommend  also  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  York  County 
Society,  the  Chairman  of  the  Volunteer  Committee  and  the  Volunteer 
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Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Society  approach  the  churches,  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  and  other  organizations  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  which  have 
been  of  assistance  to  the  York  County  Society,  to  interpret  to  them  the 
need  of  the  Toronto  Society  for  similar  service  and  to  enlist  their  sup¬ 
port.  The  York  County  Society  could  help  substantially  in  this  by 
writing  a  letter  to,  or  making  personal  contact  with,  each  of  the  groups, 
expressing  appreciation  of  past  services,  and  commending  to  them  the 
work  of  the  Toronto  Society. 

During  the  interim  period,  in  anticipation  of  the  development  of 
the  Toronto  Society’s  branches,  we  recommend  that  the  Volunteer  Com¬ 
mittee  should  plan  the  ways  in  which  volunteers  can  be  enlisted  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Branch  services  and  in  which  the  organization  of  volunteers  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  decentralized  activities. 

The  Catholic  Society  has  used  volunteers  to  a  limited  extent  for 
direct  services.  Its  Public  Relations  Worker  is  also  responsible  for 
volunteers,  interviews  applicants,  gives  individual  orientation  and  or¬ 
ganizes  their  work.  A  volunteer  is  being  trained  to  help  with  the 
organization.  Thirty-three  volunteers  are  listed,  although  they  have 
not  all  been  active  recently.  They  help  in  the  medical  clinic  and  in  the 
clothing  room;  drive  children  and  their  foster  parents  to  appointments 
at  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  or  the  Court;  assist  in  the  recreation 
program  at  the  Shelter;  occasionally  undertake  clerical  jobs;  and  knit 
or  sew.  They  are  not  organized  as  a  group,  and  have  been  recruited 
individually  rather  than  through  other  groups  to  which  they  belong. 
Up  to  this  point  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to  become  members 
of  the  Society,  and  are  not  represented  on  the  Board.  The  Board  has 
a  Volunteer  Committee,  staffed  by  the  Public  Relations  Worker,  which 
has  developed  some  policies  on  the  use  of  volunteers  and  helped  with 
their  recruitment.  A  few  outside  groups  assist  irregularly  with  money, 
or  the  provision  of  toys.  The  Shelter  has  enlisted  a  few  volunteers 
independently. 

We  recommend  that  the  Catholic  Society  should  plan  ways  of  giving 
its  volunteers  more  status  within  its  organization,  by  encouraging  them 
to  become  members,  helping  them  develop  their  own  organization 
through  group  meetings,  further  interpretation  of  the  work  and  problems 
of  the  Society,  etc.;  and  that  it  should  provide  for  their  representation 
upon  the  Board.  Volunteers  are  not  only  a  method  of  securing  help 
for  the  agency  staff  but  also  a  very  effective  way  of  interpreting  the 
agency  and  its  work  to  a  broader  community.  Efforts  might  be  made 
also  to  enlist  more  regular  help  from  community  groups  such  as  the 
Newman  Club  and  the  Catholic  Women’s  League  in  such  activities  as 
knitting  and  sewing,  the  interpretation  of  the  need  for  foster  homes,  etc. 

The  York  County  Society  has  in  the  20  Women’s  Institutes  already 
supporting  the  Society  the  nucleus  of  its  volunteers  after  the  realign- 
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ment.  Its  need  for  volunteer  service  will  become  clearer  as  its  new 
organization  is  developed.  We  recommend  in  another  section  that  its 
workers  be  given  generalized  caseloads  in  districts,  either  with  one 
worker  covering  a  given  area  (i.e.  6  districts  in  the  County),  or,  if  it  is 
more  effective  use  of  the  staff  it  is  able  to  employ,  with  one  experienced 
and  one  relatively  inexperienced  worker  in  each  of  these  districts.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  worker  in  each  district  to  de¬ 
velop  relationships  with  groups  in  the  district,  both  as  a  way  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  work  of  the  agency  and  obtaining  their  support,  and  as  a 
method  of  enlisting  volunteers  to  give  service  to  the  agency  in  knitting 
and  sewing,  raising  supplementary  funds,  or  in  other  ways. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  Toronto  Society,  the  Branch  Directors  must 
take  responsibility  for  developing  similar  support  in  their  areas. 

Publicity  and  Public  Relations 

All  the  points  discussed  above  are  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
Societies  should  make  their  services  known  through  the  community. 
It  is  true  that  the  Community  Chest  gives  publicity  to  the  work  of  all 
the  agencies  which  are  its  members,  but  no  agency  can  afford  to  leave 
all  publicity  and  interpretation  to  another  organization. 

The  Executive  Director  of  each  Society  must  be  the  staff  member 
primarily  responsible  for  publicity  and  interpretation;  the  President  of 
the  Board  and  the  Executive  Director  are  the  only  people  who  can 
“speak  for  the  agency”.  In  the  York  County  Society  the  Executive 
Director  has  taken  the  responsibility  personally  and  has  no  other  staff 
member  specifically  assigned  to  this  work.  In  the  Catholic  Society  the 
person  responsible  for  publicity  has  concentrated  largely  on  a  campaign 
for  foster  homes,  and  is  also  responsible  for  the  organization  of  volun¬ 
teers.  In  the  Toronto  Society  the  duties  have  been  delegated  to  the 
Administrative  Assistant,  who  is  also  responsible  for  volunteers,  and 
who  has  additional  responsibilities. 

We  have  recommended  elsewhere  that  the  Catholic  Society  needs 
an  additional  public  relations  worker  for  a  temporary  period,  to  launch 
the  special  foster  and  adoption  home  campaign.  This  may  well  absorb 
most  of  the  time  of  two  people  for  a  period,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Public  Relations  Worker  will  be  able  to  undertake  other  aspects  of  the 
work. 

The  Toronto  Society  has  done  some  outstanding  interpretation  and 
is  to  be  commended  for  it. 

We  recommend  that,  since  the  objectives  of  the  two  Metropolitan 
agencies  are  identical,  and  since  the  publicity  given  out  by  the  one  often 
directly  affects  the  other,  close  consultation  and  co-operation  should 
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be  developed  between  the  two  officers  responsible  for  public  relations 
and  between  the  Committees  on  Public  Relations  of  the  two  Boards. 
For  example,  although  the  focus  upon  which  a  foster  home  campaign 
is  directed  would  differ  somewhat  in  the  two  Societies,  the  needs  are 
much  the  same,  and  it  has  already  been  proved  through  experience  that 
when  one  Society  has  a  campaign  the  other  profits  indirectly  by  it. 
Campaigns  planned  jointly  but  not  necessarily  conducted  jointly,  might 
be  more  effective.  In  adoption,  in  which,  because  of  the  larger  number 
of  people  applying,  the  Toronto  Society  develops  certain  restrictive 
policies,  which  the  community  interprets  as  applying  also  in  the  Catholic 
Society,  the  former  agency  may  inadvertently  discourage  certain  people 
from  applying  to  the  latter.  This  situation  might  be  rectified  if  there 
were  greater  co-operation  in  publicity.  In  some  instances,  such  as  foster 
home  campaigns,  co-operative  planning  might  be  extended  to  include 
other  local  agencies  who  use  foster  homes. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  not  in  competition  with  each  other, 
and  in  fact,  work  very  closely  and  amicably  together  to  achieve  their 
common  objectives.  Their  common  interest  in  public  relations  could  be 
extended  further  through  joint  planning. 

The  York  County  Society  should  make  use  of  the  realignment  to 
publicize  widely  through  the  County  its  services.  As  noted  earlier,  al¬ 
though  the  Executive  Director  must  be  basically  responsible,  much  of 
the  local  contacts  with  groups  should  be  made  by  the  district  worker. 


SECTION  XIII 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  MUNICIPALITIES 


Originally  Children’s  Aid  Societies  were  conceived  as  voluntary 
organizations  of  citizens  who,  without  the  assistance  of  paid  staff,  tried 
to  protect  children  from  neglect  and  to  find  free  care  in  foster  homes 
for  those  whom  the  Courts  committed,  to  their  guardianship.  When  the 
problems  of  child  protection  and  care  were  demonstrated  to  be  too 
many,  too  complicated  and  too  costly  to  be  handled  in  this  fashion, 
staff  was  employed  and  board  paid  for  the  children.  Public  opinion 
was  prepared  to  recognize  the  costs  of  the  care  of  the  children  as  a 
public  responsibility  and  the  municipality  of  residence  became  by  law 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  wards.  Thus  the  legislation  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  private  organizations  the  power  to  protect  and  care  for 
children  on  behalf  of  the  community,  and  allocated  to  the  municipalities 
the  responsibility  of  financing  the  care  of  wards  by  paying  the  Society. 

The  statutory  maintenance  paid  for  the  care  of  wards  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Court  each  year  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  laid  down  in 
the  provincial  regulations  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  care.  The 
municipality’s  point  of  view  is  heard  by  the  Court  and  the  Judge  decides 
if  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Society  are  correct.  The  municipality 
in  which  the  child  has  legal  residence  must  pay  the  amount  determined 
thus  by  the  court  for  each  day  of  care  given  to  a  ward.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible,  when  a  child  is  in  need  of  protection  or  care  away  from  his 
own  home,  even  for  a  temporary  period,  for  a  Society  to  ask  the  Court 
to  have  the  child  made  a  ward  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  maintenance 
from  the  municipality,  when  the  social  interests  of  the  child  or  his 
parents  do  not  require  a  transfer  of  guardianship.  The  province  re¬ 
imburses  the  municipality  for  25  per  cent,  of  the  statutory  maintenance 
paid  by  it. 

Progressively  public  opinion  has  recognized  that  it  is  not  desirable 
from  a  social  point  of  view  for  all  children  to  be  made  wards  when 
they  need  temporary  care  by  a  Society.  Some  municipalities,  including 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  County  of  York,  have  agreed  voluntarily 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  children  who  are  not  wards.  These  children  may 
be  admitted  to  care  for  temporary  periods  because  of  some  critical 
situation  in  the  home,  such  as  the  illness  of  the  mother,  or  because  a 
period  of  time  is  necessary  for  the  parents  and  the  Society  to  work 
together  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  plan  for  the  child’s  care.  This  is 
most  frequently  the  situation  with  the  children  of  unmarried  mothers. 
In  most  such  cases  the  Society  could  ask  the  Court  for  wardship  and 
expect  to  be  granted  it.  But  Court  action  implies  that  the  parent  is 
“neglecting”  the  child,  and  is  an  unfit  guardian  for  him,  and  such  action 
may  be  harmful  to  the  parents  and  to  the  child,  if  he  is  old  enough 
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to  understand.  In  cases  where  the  unmarried  mother  has  come  to  the 
Metropolis  in  order  that  she  may  avoid  publicity  in  her  own  community, 
ward  action  means  the  automatic  notification  of  her  municipality  of 
residence  and  may  seriously  affect  her  hope  to  return  there. 

“Non-ward  care”  may  be  paid  voluntarily  by  a  municipality  in  cases 
in  which  it  knows  it  would  be  responsible  if  the  child  were  made  a  ward, 
but  in  which  such  action  is  not  socially  desirable.  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  York  County  are  also  paying  for  the  care  of  non-residents  until 
permanent  plans  can  be  made. 

Public  opinion  is  also  recognizing  increasingly  that  the  work  ol 
Protection  and  Unmarried  Parents  Departments  is  preventive  work 
which  should  be  available  as  a  community  service.  Adoption  meets  the 
needs  of  adopting  parents  who  are  citizens  at  the  same  time  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  welfare  of  children  deprived  of  their  natural  homes. 
The  municipalities  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  of  the  County  of  York 
have  contributed  substantially  to  these  services,  because  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  by  the  community,  and  because  the  more  effective 
they  are,  the  smaller  the  number  of  wards  who  will  be  a  cost  to  the 
community.  The  social  interests  of  the  community  and  the  financial 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  both  make  it  desirable  for  the  municipalities 
to  help  to  provide  funds  for  these  preventive  services. 

The  municipalities  have  another  relationship,  however,  with  the 
Societies.  Protection  Departments  recognize  that  their  work  is  most 
successful  when  a  child  is  enabled  to  remain  in  his  own  home.  The 
social  problems  in  the  home  are  often  complicated  by  situations  with 
which  a  family  can  not  cope  unless  it  receives  help  from  the  community. 
A  child,  for  example,  may  be  “neglected”  because  his  family  can  only 
provide  shelter  for  him  in  a  home  which  is  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
or  perhaps  can  find  no  house  at  all.  The  father’s  ability  to  provide  a 
house  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  houses  at  a  rent  he  can  pay,  and 
perhaps  his  earning  ability  is  limited.  Unless  the  Society  has  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  municipal  “emergency  housing  office”,  it  may  find  it  necessary 
to  admit  the  child  to  care.  The  York  County  Society  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  townships  that  it  will  admit  the  children,  if  the  family  is 
evicted,  when  the  township  is  prepared  to  pay  the  per  diem  rate  for 
their  care.  Or  a  deserted  mother  may  ask  the  Society  to  care  for  her 
child,  which  she  might  be  able  to  retain  with  her  if  a  day  nursery  were 
available  at  a  subsidized  rate.  Or  a  mother  may  be  found  to  be 
“neglecting”  her  child  because  she  is  suffering  from  a  thyroid  condition 
which  reduces  her  energy  and  makes  the  children  “get  on  her  nerves”, 
and  municipal  assistance  is  necessary  to  obtain  hospital  care  and  a 
visiting  homemaker  during  the  mother’s  absence.  Or  parents  may  be¬ 
come  so  discouraged  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  assistance  given  by 
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a  municipality  that  they  ask  the  Society  to  take  the  children  to  whom 
they  feel  they  can  no  longer  give  proper  care. 

These  are  illustrations  of  ways  in  which  the  availability  of  munici¬ 
pal  health  and  welfare  services  may  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Society  must  admit  the  children  to  care.  In  some  cases  the  services 
are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  municipality;  in  others  they  are 
under  private  organizations  which  are  assisted  financially  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality.  The  municipality  can  assist  the  work  of  the  Society  by  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  services  within  its  area,  including  casework  service 
related  to  the  financial  problem,  and  incidentally  can  save  the  greater 
costs  of  paying  maintenance  for  wards.  By  working  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Society  it  can  use  its  own  resources  to  help  the  Society 
locate  a  deserting  husband,  to  obtain  rehabilitation  for  a  disabled  father, 
or  to  arrange  for  care  elsewhere  for  the  elderly  mother-in-law  who  is 
creating  strains  on  family  life.  Its  services  thus  may  be  financial,  but 
they  may  also  consist  of  the  help  of  the  “good  offices”  of  the  municipal 
officials. 

The  relationship  between  the  municipalities  and  the  Societies  is 
based  upon  these  three  forms  of  co-operation: 

1.  Where  the  municipality  is  notified  of  the  Society’s  intention  of 
asking  for  guardianship  of  a  child  for  which  it  considers  the 
municipality  is  responsible  for  maintenance,  the  municipality 
is  responsible  to  its  constituency  for  verifying  the  residence, 
for  paying  for  maintenance  if  the  Court  orders  it  to  do  so, 
and  for  deciding,  with  due  thought  to  the  social  considerations, 
whether  it  should  use  its  power  to  collect  all  or  part  of  this 
maintenance  from  the  parents.  It  is  not  responsible  for  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  child  should  be  made  a  ward.  This  decision  is 
made  by  the  Court  on  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  to  it, 
although  the  municipality  can  submit  evidence  if  it  so  desires. 
If  it  recognizes  the  competence  of  the  Society,  it  is  unlikely  to 
offer  alternative  plans  for  the  care  of  the  child.  The  planning 
with  the  family  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  specialized 
function  of  the  Society.  If  the  Society  applies  for  the  renewal 
of  wardship,  the  residence  is  already  determined. 

2.  The  municipality  can  choose  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  making  voluntary  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  through  the  provision  of  maintenance  for  children  who 
are  not  wards,  and/or  through  grants  to  the  services  given  by 
the  Society  which  are  not  included  in  the  per  diem  rate  for 
wards.  Both  the  Metropolitan  and  the  York  County  Councils 
make  extensive  contributions. 
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3.  The  municipality,  through  its  officers  and  its  financial  resources, 
can  provide  or  encourage  the  development  of  community  serv¬ 
ices  to  families  and  to  children  which  enable  the  Society  to 
work  more  constructively  with  children  in  their  own  homes  and 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  neglected. 

The  first  of  these  ways  is  a  statutory  obligation  upon  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  second  and  third  ways  are  the  municipality’s  own  choice. 
Its  participation  in  the  efforts  of  the  Society  is  determined  by  its  con¬ 
viction  that  the  community  as  a  whole  wants  these  child  welfare  serv¬ 
ices.  When  this  is  the  situation,  the  municipality  becomes  the  partner 
of  the  Society  in  implementing  the  community’s  wishes. 

The  municipal  government  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens.  When  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  the  legally  authorized  agent 
of  the  community  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children,  the  Provincial 
Government  delegates  this  responsibility  to  the  Society,  but  both  the 
municipality  and  the  Society  should  recognize  that  this  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  they  share  as  partners.  Because  of  the  statutory  obligations  of 
the  municipalities,  and  the  pressure  of  social  services  on  local  taxpayers, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  municipalities  here  as  elsewhere  to  think 
of  their  responsibility  as  a  financial  one  only,  and  for  the  Societies  to 
consult  the  municipalities  mainly  in  connection  with  their  budgets.  This 
is  not  a  satisfactory  partnership.  As  the  discussion  above  should  make 
clear,  the  municipality  needs  the  Society  to  give  certain  services  to  the 
community,  unless  the  municipality  is  prepared  to  undertake  these 
services  itself.  And  the  Society  needs  the  municipality,  not  only  to 
provide  money  but  to  help  to  provide  services,  to  profit  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  its  officials,  to  interpret  the  work  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  profit  by  its  knowledge  of  public  attitudes  and  community 
needs  in  planning  the  services  the  community  is  willing  to  support. 

In  Section  XII  we  discuss  representation  of  the  municipality  on  the 
Boards  of  the  Societies.  To  establish  fully  the  relationship  we  have 
described  above,  the  Board  itself  should  demonstrate  the  partnership 
between  the  Council  and  the  Society;  the  representatives  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  on  the  Board  should  be  Board  members,  and  not  “watchdogs” 
for  the  municipality.  Their  membership  should  be  real  and  not 
nominal.  The  number  of  the  municipal  representatives  necessary  to 
achieve  this  joint  purpose  of  the  Council  and  the  Society  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  more  than  the  two  or  three  provided  for  in  the  present 
Boards,  provided  the  representatives  are  active  members. 

Partnership  implies  working  together  for  a  common  purpose,  the 
joint  development  of  general  policies,  and  the  agreement  upon  the 
division  of  responsibility.  All  three  Societies  now  working  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  express  their  great  appreciation  of  the  good  working  re¬ 
lationships  which  have  developed  with  the  Metropolitan  Municipality, 
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but  it  is  our  impression  that  here  as  in  the  County  of  York  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  has  regarded  the  relationship  largely  as  a  financial  one.  The 
three  Societies  have  also  tended  to  take  this  point  of  view.  The  onus 
lies  upon  the  Societies  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  importance  to  their 
work  of  developing  a  greater  understanding  within  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions  of  their  relationship  with  the  municipalities  and  of  devoting  plan¬ 
ned  effort  to  produce  a  more  complete  partnership. 

The  Society’s  staff  should  work  equally  closely  with  the  municipal 
officials.  The  objective  of  both  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  the  community.  In  many  instances  close  working  relationships, 
based  on  mutual  confidence,  will  make  possible  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  neither  could  solve  without  the  services  made  available  by  the 
other.  Such  relationships  are  particularly  important  with  the  officials 
responsible  for  welfare,  health,  housing,  education  and  law  and  order. 
The  partnership  on  this  level  has  been  carried  further  up  to  this  point 
than  has  the  partnership  on  the  level  of  Council  members  and  Board 
members.  We  have  suggested  in  Section  XII  that  some  of  these  officials 
should  be  invited  to  become  members  of  Committees.  This  must  of 
course  be  supplemented  by  frequent  informal  discussions  on  individual 
cases  or  problems. 

The  organization  of  the  governments  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
present  further  problems.  Many  of  the  health  and  welfare  services 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  family  breakdown,  or  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  a  family’s  ability  to  provide  adequately  for  the  children,  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  municipalities,  and  the  adequacy  of  these 
services  and  the  philosophy  of  their  administration  vary  greatly  from 
one  municipality  to  another.  For  example,  relief  assistance  is  rela¬ 
tively  adequate  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  but,  according  to  wide-spread 
reports,  is  not  as  adequate  in  all  of  the  municipalities.  If  a  local  mu¬ 
nicipality  thinks  largely  in  terms  of  its  tax  rate  for  the  immediate 
year,  and  less  of  the  welfare  of  children  or  the  long-term  expenditure 
which  their  neglect  may  entail,  it  may  be  in  favour  of  limiting  or  re¬ 
fusing  relief  assistance,  for  which  it  will  have  to  pay  (with  a  percentage 
reimbursed  by  the  province  in  some  instances),  even  if  this  means  that 
the  children  must  be  removed  from  their  homes.  Public  assistance  in 
some  instances  is  shared  by  the  province  on  a  50-50  basis,  while  the 
municipality  receives  a  25  per  cent,  reimbursement  for  statutory  mainte¬ 
nance.  This  means  that  different  methods  of  caring  for  children  cost 
the  municipality  different  amounts.  Since  the  local  municipality  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  statutory  maintenance  it  may  easily  cost  the  local  mu¬ 
nicipality  more  to  keep  a  family  together  by  paying  relief  into  the  home, 
than  they  will  be  charged  if  the  children  are  made  wards  of  the 
Society.  If  relief  is  not  available,  wardship  may  be  necessary. 

The  question  of  how  much  it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  to  whom  a  par¬ 
ticular  elected  representative  is  responsible  may  be  the  determining 
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factor  in  the  plan  for  the  family  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
This  raises  the  much  discussed  issue  of  the  appropriateness  of  welfare 
and  health  services  being  the  responsibility  of  the  smallest  units  of 
government  with  their  limited  taxation  resources. 

In  some  municipalities  emergency  housing  is  provided;  in  others 
not.  In  some,  an  unmarried  mother  is  assisted  with  her  hospital  bill; 
in  others  heavy  pressure  is  exerted  upon  her  for  payment  when  her 
limited  resources  are  needed  for  her  rehabilitation.  The  licensing  of 
foster  homes  for  infants  under  the  Maternity  Boarding  Homes  Act 
means  that  each  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  will  on  some  occasion 
have  to  deal  with  thirteen  different  licensing  authorities,  each  with  its 
own  requirements. 

The  same  complications  arise  with  regard  to  private  community 
services.  The  City  of  Toronto  has  day  nurseries  which  may  enable  a 
family  to  retain  its  children.  Visiting  Homemakers  are  available  in 
the  City  and  in  certain  suburban  areas;  the  York  County  Society  has 
employed  housekeepers  for  particular  families  for  the  last  five  years 
when  other  community  services  cannot  do  so.  The  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  is  more  widely  available.  Voluntary  placement  of  children  is 
now  available  through  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  and  the  Protestant 
Children’s  Homes  in  the  City  from  which  these  organizations  receive 
“voluntary  maintenance.”  Both  agencies  are  prepared  to  consider  ex¬ 
pansion  if  local  municipalities  will  make  the  same  arrangement  or  if 
Chest  financing  is  forthcoming.  In  York  County  very  few  of  these 
services  are  available.  (See  also  Section  XIV.). 

We  have  been  asked  to  recommend  uniformity  of  services  for  the 
three  Societies.  In  its  work  with  children  in  their  own  homes,  each 
Society  may  find  it  necessary  to  admit  to  its  care  children  who  if  they 
lived  in  another  local  municipality  might  remain  in  their  own  home, 
through  the  use  of  such  community  services,  or  who  might  be  admitted 
to  care  by  a  voluntary  child-placing  agency. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  health 
and  welfare  local  services  becoming  the  responsibility  of  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  means  that  standards  in  different 
sections  of  the  area  can  not  be  uniform;  that  families  will  be  separated 
in  some  areas  because  community  services  are  lacking  or  inadequate; 
and  that  in  those  areas  the  eventual  costs  in  money  and  in  suffering 
will  be  higher.  Perhaps  in  the  partnership  between  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  municipal  representatives  of 
the  local  municipalities  on  the  Metropolitan  Council  may  help  the 
Societies  in  interpreting  to  local  councils  their  dependence  upon  local 
welfare  services.  Perhaps  the  Metropolitan  Council  could  take  the 
initiative  in  trying  to  encourage  greater  uniformity  among  the  local 
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municipalities.  This  would  assist  the  Societies  greatly  in  their  present 
problem  of  interpretation  to  the  numerous  municipalities. 

The  York  County  Society  faces  an  additional  problem.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  for  a  County  to  develop  private  agencies  and  throughout  the  rural 
Counties  in  Ontario  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  almost  the  only 
private  welfare  organizations.  If  the  citizens  are  aware  of  the  need 
and  are  prepared  to  support  the  services,  it  would  be  more  efficient  and 
effective  for  the  York  County  Society  to  develop  itself  services  which 
are  closely  related  to  its  basic  function  and  which  are  not  otherwise 
available;  casework  service  to  families  in  need  of  help  who  are  not 
neglecting  their  children;  continued  provision  of  housekeeping  services; 
or  the  placement  of  children  who  need  care  outside  their  homes,  in 
situations  in  which  the  parents  can  not  make  private  arrangements 
without  endangering  the  welfare  of  the  children  but  in  which  there  is 
no  neglect.  Some  of  the  rural  Children’s  Aid  Societies  have  developed 
on  these  lines,  providing  within  one  society  family  and  children’s  serv¬ 
ices.  They  concern  themselves  not  only  with  the  protection  of  children 
but  with  the  prevention  of  neglect,  giving  service  in  instances  in  which 
the  lack  of  other  community  services  may  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
family  situation  which  may  produce  neglect  or  which  may  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  A  Society  should  only  embark  on 
such  a  program  if  it  is  supported  in  it  by  the  community.  The  York 
County  Society  may  at  some  time  be  in  this  position,  or  may  indeed 
undertake  to  work  to  attain  it. 

The  same  problem  arises  in  some  of  the  Metropolitan  suburbs. 
The  Society  would  be  in  a  difficult  position  if  it  gave  certain  services 
in  some  municipalities  and  not  in  others.  It  is  probably  preferable  that 
where  there  is  need,  it  should  work  towards  the  development  of  local 
agencies  or  of  the  extension  of  city  agencies  into  these  areas.  The 
Societies  may,  however,  find  it  desirable  to  admit  children  for  voluntary 
care  in  some  areas,  to  prevent  unsatisfactory  foster  home  placements, 
or  to  meet  a  need  which  quantitatively  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  development  of  a  separate  agency  or  of  a  specialized  service  within 
an  agency  whose  chief  purpose  lies  elsewhere.  When  such  need  arises, 
they  should  by  their  policies  and  their  financial  resources  be  prepared 
to  provide  the  needed  service.  Such  a  situation  exists  at  the  present 
time  in  the  North  York-Weston  area,  in  which  there  is  a  small  but 
urgent  demand  for  voluntary  placement  services  for  which  there  are 
at  present  no  facilities.  It  seems  undesirable  for  a  family  agency  to 
find  foster  homes  and  supervise  the  children  in  them  when  the  demand 
for  such  homes  is  irregular  and  the  social  workers  are  not  specialized 
in  this  service.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  the  Metropolitan  Societies 
to  agree  to  undertake  the  temporary  placement  of  children  in  this  area 
if  the  family  agency  requested  the  service,  and  voluntary  child-placing 
agencies  were  unable  to  provide  it. 


SECTION  XIV 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 


Family  Agencies 

Within  the  Metropolitan  Area,  but  not  serving  all  its  municipalities, 
are  four  private  family  agencies,  the  Neighbourhood  Workers  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  the  Jewish  Family  and  Child  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  North  York  and  Weston  Family  Service  Centre. 

Children’s  Aid  Societies  work  with  the  families  of  children  when 
there  is  evidence  that  the  children  are  being  neglected,  in  the  legal 
definition  of  neglect,  or  signs  of  potential  neglect,  i.e.,  indications 
that  if  help  is  not  given  by  an  outside  source,  the  children  may  become 
neglected.  Within  the  strict  definition  of  the  function  of  a  Protection 
Department,  a  Society  only  opens  a  case  when  it  is  satisfied  that  neglect 
or  potential  neglect  is  present  and  that  its  legal  authority  to  investigate 
and  if  necessary  to  apprehend  the  child  is  needed  in  the  situation. 

Needless  -  to  say,  many  families  have  problems  which,  although 
they  do  not  constitute  legal  neglect  of  children,  affect  adversely 
the  welfare  of  children,  and,  if  the  problem  continues  or  increases, 
neglect  will  be  present.  Family  agencies  provide  services  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  parents  to  surmount  difficulties  which  may 
be  created  by  health,  mental  defect,  personality,  inadequate  income  and 
so  on.  The  agencies  can  only  provide  help  when  the  people  with  the 
problems  want  help  from  them.  A  person  must  be  aware  that  he  has 
a  problem  and  recognize  that  he  cannot  solve  it  unaided.  Whereas  a 
Children’s  Aid  Society  which  represents  the  community’s  desire  to 
protect  children  who  are  generally  unable  to  ask  for  help  for  them¬ 
selves,  can  demand  on  behalf  of  the  children  change  in  the  behaviour 
or  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  parents,  the  family  agency  has  no 
such  authority.  Both  types  of  agencies  realize  that  no  person  changes 
his  behaviour  unless  he  wants  to  do  so,  but  the  authority  of  the  Society 
may  give  the  person  the  motive  to  change,  if  he  requires  community 
pressure  upon  him  which  the  family  agency  can  not  give. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  Intake  workers  of  the  Protection  De¬ 
partments  try  to  determine  whether  a  person  needs  service  from  a 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  but  give  little  attention  to  the  question  of 
whether,  if  the  child  is  not  neglected,  the  family  could  use  the  services 
of  a  family  agency.  We  also  have  some  indication  that  the  family 
agencies  sometimes  use  the  Society  as  a  threat  to  persuade  parents  to 
improve  home  conditions,  or  fail  to  refer  a  family  to  the  Society  until 
a  stage  is  reached  in  which  no  other  course  but  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  child  is  possible.  The  Societies,  in  closing  a  case  in  which  neglect 
is  no  longer  an  element  but  in  which  continued  service  might  be  very 
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helpful,  do  not  often  discuss  with  the  family  agency  or  with  the  family 
the  possibility  of  such  service  being  available  through  the  other  agency. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  there  are  unfriendly  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Societies  and  the  family  agencies,  but  rather  that 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  working  relationships  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  close.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  the  Sections  dealing 
with  Protection  Services  and  Services  to  Unmarried  Parents. 

Since  the  family  agencies  are  mostly  sectarian  and  give  service  in 
certain  geographic  areas,  each  Society  needs  better  understanding  of 
the  work  of  particular  agencies.  We  recommend  that  the  Toronto 
Society  and  the  Catholic  Society  should  initiate  discussions  with  the 
family  agencies  to  enable  better,  appropriate  service  to  be  given  to 
families  and  children  in  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

Voluntary  Child  Placing  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  services  given  by  the  Societies,  certain  private 
social  agencies  provide  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes  at  the 
request  of  parents:  the  Protestant  Children’s  Homes,  the  Catholic 
Welfare  Bureau,  and  the  Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service.  Because  of 
the  legal  position  of  the  Societies,  they  must  take  responsibility  for 
voluntary  placement  if  a  private  agency  does  not  consider  that  the 
service  should  be  given  by  them,  and  if  the  Society  considers  that  the 
child’s  welfare  will  be  affected  adversely  if  the  child  is  not  placed  by 
an  agency  in  a  foster  home.  Presumably  private  agencies  also  are  not 
willing  to  consider  placement  if  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  child. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  an  illogical  situation  has  been  created 
with  the  erection  of  the  Metropolitan  Municipality,  in  that  if  a  child 
is  placed  by  a  Society,  voluntary  maintenance  is  available  from  Metro¬ 
politan  funds,  but  if  he  is  placed  by  a  private  agency  and  resides  within 
the  City  of  Toronto,  maintenance  is  paid  by  the  City.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  situation  which  caused  the  need  for  placement  may  be 
that  the  family  is  already  known  to  the  Society  for  other  reasons  when 
the  emergency  arises.  If  the  family  live  within  the  Metropolitan  Area 
and  the  private  agency  only  gives  service  within  the  City,  which  is  at 
present  true  of  two  of  the  four  private  agencies,  the  Societies,  after  the 
realignment,  will  have  to  be  responsible  for  placement. 

The  amendment  to  Bill  80,  which  permits  the  Metropolitan  Munici¬ 
pality  to  give  grants  to  institutions  and  organizations  benefiting  people 
within  the  area  may  open  the  way  to  voluntary  maintenance  paid  by 
the  Metropolitan  Municipality  to  the  private  placement  agencies. 

The  legal  responsibility  of  the  Societies  controls  the  decision  as  to 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  place  a  child,  but  this  will  depend  also 
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upon  the  other  facilities  available  for  his  placement.  The  voluntary- 
agencies  have  no  such  legal  responsibility  and  must  control  their  own 
policies  as  they  see  fit.  To  the  extent  that  Chest  funds  help  to  finance 
both  the  societies  and  the  voluntary  agencies,  the  Chest  can  approve 
or  disallow  budgetary  allocations  for  particular  purposes,  but  the  pos¬ 
sible  reasons  why  placement  might  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  situations  in  which  placement  is 
required  and  a  clearly  defined  differentiation  between  intake  policies  of 
the  agencies  is  impossible. 

Within  the  Metropolitan  Area  the  City  of  Toronto  is  the  only 
municipality  which  provides  grants  to  the  private  agencies  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  voluntary  placements.  This  fact  restricts  the  expansion  of 
these  agencies  to  cover  the  Metropolitan  Area,  unless  the  Chest  will 
allocate  the  necessary  funds.  A  private  agency  may  be  willing  to 
place  a  child  when  there  is  little  question  about  the  parents’  ability  or 
desire  to  retain  guardianship,  and  may  be  able  to  give  skilled  service 
to  disturbed  children  whose  welfare  demands  care  outside  of  their  own 
homes.  They  have  financial  difficulty  in  providing  long-term  placement, 
for  example  for  the  small  children  of  a  widower,  who  has  no  way  of 
caring  for  the  children  himself  and  yet  does  not  want  to  relinquish 
his  guardianship.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere  it  is  socially  undesirable 
for  a  Society  to  ask  the  Court  to  transfer  guardianship  to  it  from  the 
parents,  unless  the  parents  are  unfit  guardians,  or  unable  to  maintain 
the  child.  The  Societies  hesitate  to  ask  for  ward  action  in  many  cases 
in  which  long-term  care  is  needed,  but  are  themselves  unable  financially 
to  give  such  care  without  the  provision  for  statutory  maintenance,  and 
they  question  whether  the  provision  of  such  care  is  their  function. 

The  Societies  are  therefore  in  the  position  of  having  to  accept  for 
placement  children  whose  welfare  demands  such  care  and  whom  the 
voluntary  agencies  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take.  At  the  time  of 
the  realignment,  this  means  that  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  the 
Metropolitan  Societies  will  of  necessity  provide  more  placement  for 
such  children  than  they  now  need  to  do  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 

The  Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Toronto  has  already  initiated  dis¬ 
cussions  among  the  Societies,  the  family  agencies  and  the  private  place¬ 
ment  agencies  on  these  questions.  The  private  placement  agencies  could 
extend  their  services  to  the  whole  Metropolitan  Area,  if  they  were  willing 
to  do  so  and  if  funds  were  available  through  the  Chest,  the  individual 
suburban  municipalities  or  the  Metropolitan  Municipality.  If  they  are 
not  able  or  not  willing  to  do  so,  the  Metropolitan  Societies  will  have 
to  be  prepared  to  make  such  placements,  when  the  failure  to  do  so  will 
affect  adversely  the  welfare  of  the  child,  in  the  suburban  municipalities,, 
as  the  York  County  Society  does  now  to  a  limited  extent. 
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The  Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service  has  a  particular  relationship 
with  the  Toronto  Society.  By  agreement  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
private  agency  accepts  Jewish  applicants  for  children  for  adoption, 
approves  the  home,  places  the  child  and  supervises  during  the  proba¬ 
tionary  period.  The  Society  makes  the  report  required  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  Director  of  Child  Welfare  before  the  adoption  is  completed.  The 
private  agency  gives  service  to  unmarried  mothers  who  choose  to  come 
to  it,  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  When  a  Jewish  child  is  made  a  ward 
of  the  Toronto  Society  the  custody  is  given  to  the  private  agency  al¬ 
though  the  legal  guardianship  can  not  be  transferred.  In  its  family 
service  the  private  agency  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  Society  as 
have  other  private  agencies. 

We  assume  that  this  arrangement  now  operating  within  the  City 
of  Toronto,  will  be  extended  throughout  the  Metropolitan  Area  with  the 
realignment.  The  York  County  Society  has  only  two  or  three  Jewish 
children  made  wards  each  year  so  the  additional  work  for  the  Jewish 
Family  and  Child  Service  will  not  be  great.  It  must  be  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  authority  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  can  not  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  another  agency  by  mutual  agreement,  and  that  the  Toronto 
Society  must  carry  that  authority  for  Jewish  children  under  its  present 
letters  patent. 


SECTION  XV 

OTHER  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  preparation  of  the  budget  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  Chest  and  the  municipalities  has  been 
reviewed  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  In  this  section  we 
discuss  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Societies  and  the  problems  of 
financing. 

Sources  of  Revenue 

The  Children’s  Aid  Societies’  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows: 
Federal  Government: 

Payment  for  services  on  an  individual  case  basis  for 

(1)  investigation  or  administration  of  Family  Allowances. 

(2)  maintenance  through  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  in  specific  cases  or  for  special  ser¬ 
vices. 

(3)  Familiy  Allowances  for  children  in  care.  These  are  individual 
Trust  Accounts  and  are  not  rightly  regarded  as  revenue  for  the 
Society,  but  they  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  children, 
such  as  an  extra  $4  added  to  the  board  rate. 

Provincial  Government: 

(1)  Reimbursement  to  the  municipalities  of  25  percent  of  the 
maintenance  paid  by  them  to  the  Societies.  This  is  not  revenue 
for  the  Societies  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  consider¬ 
ing  how  much  a  municipality  pays. 

(2)  A  grant  to  help  the  Societies,  the  basis  of  which  has  been 
changed  in  the  1956  amendment  to  the  Act.  At  the  time  of  the 
study  it  consisted  of  three  separate  grants:  25  percent  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  Society  from  voluntary  contributions; 
a  grading  grant  up  to  $2,000  dependent  upon  an  evaluation  of 
the  Society  by  the  province  and  a  mileage  allowance  when  the 
Society’s  staff  travels  on  certain  business.  The  new  grant 
eliminates  all  these.  It  is  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  salaries 
of  protection  field  workers,  but  the  regulations  governing  it  are 
not  yet  available. 

(3)  By  the  1956  amendment,  a  grant  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  buildings. 

(4)  Payments  for  service  in  the  Official  Guardian  and  Infant  Cus¬ 
tody  investigations,  expected  to  cover  the  actual  cost,  and  paid 
at  a  flat  rate. 
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Municipal  Government: 

(1)  Payment  of  statutory  maintenance  for  wards  who  are  residents 
of  the  municipality,  at  the  daily  rate  set  by  the  Family  and 
Juvenile  Court  each  year.  The  rate  is  determined  by  the 
actual  costs  of  care,  including  a  proportion  of  administrative 
costs  during  the  previous  year  and  any  deficit  or  surplus  is 
made  up  in  the  setting  of  the  rate  for  the  following  year.  The 
municipality  is  reimbursed  25  percent  by  the  province  and 
may  also,  on  the  order  of  the  Court,  collect  from  the  parents. 

(2)  At  the  discretion  of  the  municipality,  payment  of  additional 
grants.  In  the  Metropolitan  Area  the  municipality  gives  a 
grant  for  the  maintenance  of  non-wards  admitted  to  care,  a 
grant  in  support  of  protection  services,  and  a  special  grant  to 
provide  a  relief  fund.  York  County  Council  gives  the  first  two 
grants  to  the  York  County  Society.  The  municipality  receives 
from  the  province  25%  reimbursement  for  its  payments  for 
non-ward  care. 

Voluntary  Contributions: 

The  three  Societies  are  members  of  the  Community  Chest  and 
receive  part  of  their  funds  from  this  source.  Organizations  and 
individuals  provide  money  for  special  purposes,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  toys  and  special  education,  but  these  do  not  appear  in  the 
Societies’  budgets. 

Other  Sources: 

Relatively  small  amounts  are  received  from  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives  in  payments  for  maintenance  of  children  in  non-ward  care, 
membership  fees,  etc.  Only  the  Toronto  Society  has  an  in¬ 
come  from  investments  and  it  is  small. 

Problems  of  Financing 

The  statutory  revenue  is  fixed  by  the  per  diem  rate.  The  municipal¬ 
ity  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  it  after  the  Court  has  made  its  decision. 
The  standard  and  type  of  care  given  by  the  Society  determines 
the  rate  and  hence  to  some  degree  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Society.  The  board  rate  which  is  paid  to  foster  homes  is  a  large 
item.  Any  Society  is  well  advised  to  get  the  informal  approval  of 
the  municipality  before  it  plans  changes  which  will  increase  the  per 
diem  rate.  Municipal  representatives  should  only  criticize  when  they 
are  familiar  with  the  cost  and  necessity  of  the  various  items  which 
together  establish  the  rate.  In  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  in  York 
County  the  Societies  discuss  with  the  Councils  their  complete  budgets 
early  each  year  and  this  is  a  highly  desirable  practice. 
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The  proportion  of  administrative  costs  included  in  the  formula  is 
calculated  by  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  each  worker’s  time  spent 
on  children  in  care.  The  method  of  calculation  is  laid  down  in  the 
regulations.  In  the  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies  this  proportion  is 
practically  the  same,  64  and  63  percent  and  in  the  York  County 
Society  it  is  46  percent.  This  difference  is  difficult  to  understand  and, 
as  suggested  in  the  earlier  section,  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the 
application  of  the  formula  which  should  be  cleared  with  the  Provincial 
Department. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  statutory  and  non-statutory  expendi¬ 
ture  in  1955  of  the  three  societies,  the  Toronto  Society’s  statutory 
expenditure  of  the  total  expenditure  is  76  percent,  the  Catholic 
Society's,  83  percent  and  the  York  County  Society’s,  66  percent.  This 
is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  differing  per  diem  rates.  We  have  no 
way  of  judging  what  the  proportion  should  be  but  this  difference  indi¬ 
cates  the  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  each  Society  is  dependent 
upon  non-statutory  funds.  We  have  used  expenditure  in  preference  to 
revenue  because  revenue  would  not  reflect  the  adjustments  to  provide 
for  the  deficit  or  to  return  surplus  the  following  year. 


During  1955,  the  three  Societies  received  the  following  non-statu¬ 
tory  funds  from  the  Metropolitan  and  York  County  municipalities.  The 
Relief  Fund  is  excluded. 


Toronto 

Catholic  York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

Metropolitan  grants: 

Voluntary  maintenance  . 

Protection  Service  . 

.  $45,000 

$38,989 

30,360 

$39,479 

23,605 

York  County  Grants: 

Voluntary  maintenance  . 

2,519 

Protection  Service  . 

12,949 

Total  . 

.  $45,000 

$69,349 

$78,552 

Since  the  municipalities  allow  the  amounts  to  be  transferred  between 
the  items,  the  total  amounts  rather  than  the  individual  items  should  be 
considered.  The  amounts  of  these  grants  appear  to  bear  no  relationship 
to  the  size  of  the  activities  of  the  three  Societies.  In  the  York  County 
Society  the  proportions  paid  by  the  two  municipalities  bears  no  relation 
to  the  proportion  of  the  work  done  in  the  two  municipalities. 

In  1955  the  Chest,  which  serves  Greater  Toronto,  paid  to  the  three 


Societies: 

Toronto 

Society 

Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society 

Chest  Grant  . 

Chest  grant  as  a  Percent 

.  $288,482 

$98,228 

$48,326 

Total  Revenue  . 

Chest  Grant  as  a  Percent 

.  17 

14 

9 

Non-statutory  Revenue  . 

.  66 

49 

30 

The  Chest  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  York  County  so  its  grant 
can  be  assumed  to  be  for  services  only  within  its  own  area.  The 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  the  total  revenue  are  affected  by  the 
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differences  in  the  proportion  of  statutory  funds.  The  differences  in  the 
percentages  of  non-statutory  revenue  seem  to  be  due  to  the  history 
of  the  grants. 

We  understand  that  some  adjustment  in  the  Chest’s  allocation  have 
been  made  in  1956. 

The  York  County  Society  will  no  longer  be  serving  an  area  from 
which  the  Chest  receives  contributions,  and  may  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  it.  In  consultation  with  the  York  County  Council,  it 
will  have  to  decide  whether  it  will  receive  all  its  non-statutory  revenue 
(except  for  minor  items)  from  the  municipality  or  whether  it  will 
conduct  a  financial  campaign  for  voluntary  contributions  as  it  did  prior 
to  1949  before  it  entered  the  Chest. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  and  the  two  Metropolitan  Societies  should 
seek  clarification  by  the  Chest  as  to  the  services  to  which  it  is  prepared 
to  contribute.  The  principles  of  Chest  budgeting  are  related  directly 
to  planning  for  welfare  in  the  community  and  the  budget  committee  is 
designed  to  weigh  the  requests  of  one  agency  for  funds  against  those  of 
another  in  terms  of  priorities  of  need  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  Budget  Committee  also  does  this  within  an  agency  in  that  it  may 
approve  of  expenditure  on  one  item  and  not  on  another.  In  most 
private  agencies,  the  largest  part  of  the  income  comes  from  the  Chest, 
and  hence  the  plans  of  the  agency  for  expenditure  on  present  services 
or  on  expanded  services  require  the  Chest’s  approval. 

In  the  Societies  the  Chest  has  only  been  providing  14  and  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget  and  49  and  66  percent  of  the  non-statutory 
budget  with  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  paying  the  large 
part  of  the  balance.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  define  which 
services  should  be  paid  by  the  Chest  and  which  by  the  municipality, 
and  this  must  inevitably  mean  that  the  budget  of  each  Society  is  met 
through  bargaining  between  the  Chest  and  the  municipality. 

The  Societies  should  clarify  with  the  Chest,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  municipality,  what  services  are  a  legitimate  charge  upon  the 
Chest.  A  portion  of  the  budget  should  be  specified  to  be  the  part  of  the 
expenditure  for  which  the  Chest  should  pay  and  over  which  it  can  exer¬ 
cise  some  control.  We  are  not  attempting  to  define  what  services 
should  be  included,  but  to  illustrate  the  point,  such  items  might  be 
research,  or  camping  expenses  for  children,  or  the  cost  of  special 
institutional  care  above  the  normal  cost  of  caring  for  a  child.  The 
municipality  then  would  decide  the  extent  to  which  it  wanted  to  support 
other  services  which  the  Society  gives  or  wants  to  give.  The  planning 
part  of  the  budgeting  process  for  non-statutory  items  would  be  shared 
by  the  Society  with  the  Chest  for  part  of  its  budget  and  with  the 
Council  for  the  other  part.  We  recommend  that  the  Metropolitan 
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Societies  initiate  discussions  with  the  Chest  on  these  matters  recognizing 
that  flexibility  will  be  necessary  if  all  items  of  the  budget  are  to  be 
included  by  either  the  Chest  or  the  municipality.  The  joint  budget 
hearing  this  year  in  which  the  Societies  presented  their  budgets  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Chest  and  the  Metropolitan  representatives  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  new  provincial  grants  are  not  yet 
available  and  hence  we  do  not  know  what  effect  they  will  have  on  the 
finances  of  the  Society.  The  recommendation  we  have  made  regarding 
adoption  fees  (Section  VIII)  would  affect  finances,  although  to  a  minor 
extent  and  this  would  not  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  fees.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  province  should  assume  the  financial  responsibility 
for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  also  made  for  social  reasons, 
(Section  IV)  would  relieve  the  municipality  of  hospital  costs,  and  the 
costs  of  caring  for  the  children,  either  as  non-wards  or  as  wards.  The 
amount  here  would  be  quite  large. 

The  question  of  whether  the  province  should  pay  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  of  child  welfare  is  a  very  controversial  one,  already 
discussed  by  organizations  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  and  of  the 
municipalities.  There  is  really  a  series  of  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  work  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  be 
supported  by  public  funds  as  distinct  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions? 

2.  Since  the  Societies  are  local  bodies,  should  the  public  funds, 
regardless  of  the  proportion  they  form  of  the  total  budget,  be 
paid  by  the  local  municipality  or  by  the  province,  or  by  both? 

3.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  paid  by  the  municipality  should  the 
municipality  be  re-imbursed  for  a  percentage  of  all  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  or  only  of  the  expenditure  which  is  its  legal  obligation? 
And  in  what  percentage  should  it  be  re-imbursed? 

Since  the  Societies  have  certain  duties  delegated  to  them,  such  as 
adoption  probation,  or  required  of  them,  such  as  agreements  with 
putative  fathers,  by  the  provincial  legislation  and  administration,  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  province  should  pay  the  Societies  for  these 
services,  or  state  in  the  legislation  how  they  are  to  be  financed.  The 
Society  must  do  these  things,  as  the  instrument  through  which  the  legis¬ 
lation  is  administered.  If  a  public  body,  such  as  the  municipality,  were 
the  instrument,  provision  for  financing  would  be  made  through  local 
taxes  and/or  provincial  grants.  The  Society  is  not  a  public  body  in  the 
same  sense,  and  it  cannot  raise  money  through  taxes.  It  therefore 
has  a  choice  as  to  whether  it  asks  the  municipality  to  do  this  on  its 
behalf  or  whether  it  asks  the  citizens  to  provide  the  money  through 
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voluntary  contributions.  It  must  decide  whom  it  will  ask,  but  the 
municipality  and  the  citizens  must  also  decide  if  they  will  respond  to 
the  request.  In  the  Chest  area,  the  matter  also  depends  on  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  the  ability  of  the  Chest  to  provide  the  support. 

The  Society  is  a  private  agency  in  that  it  is  governed  by  a  Board 
of  volunteers,  who,  within  the  structure  which  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
lays  down,  determines  its  policy.  Its  ability  to  determine  policy  is 
limited  by  its  dependence  upon  other  bodies  for  the  finances  it  needs 
to  implement  its  policies.  The  partnership  between  the  Society  and 
the  public  authorities  is  based  on  the  contribution  of  service, 
experience  and  devotion  by  the  volunteers  and  the  provision  of 
money  by  the  government  at  any  level.  A  partnership  With 
this  division  of  labour  between  the  partners  is  not  likely  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  one,  and  the  willingness  of  the  municipality  to  contribute  to 
both  statutory  and  non-statutory  expenditure  is  conditional  upon  its 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the  Board  and  its  support  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Board  is  endeavouring  to  reach  those  objectives.  The 
municipal  representatives  are  responsible  to  the  citizens  for  the  way  in 
which  tax  money  is  being  spent  and  they  cannot  interpret  positively  to 
the  citizens  what  they  do  not  know  or  do  not  themselves  support. 

The  provincial  contribution  must  be  considered  from  two  angles.  If 
it  is  argued  that  the  municipality  should  be  the  level  of  government 
basically  responsible  for  financing  the  Societies,  the  municipality  must 
determine  the  standards  of  service  it  wants  from  them.  If  it  is  argued 
that  social  services  in  general  are  not  an  appropriate  charge  on  a  muni¬ 
cipality  with  its  limited  tax  resources,  either  the  municipality  must  ask 
the  province  to  finance  such  services  directly  or  to  re-imburse  the 
municipality  for  a  larger  proportion  of  its  expenditure  than  at  present. 
The  argument  here  is  between  the  municipality  and  the  province  and 
would  appear  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  discussion  on  social 
services  in  general. 

The  province  could  pay  the  Societies  directly  from  two  points  of 
view:  it  might  pay  for  specific  services  which  it  asks  the  Society  to 
undertake  on  its  behalf,  and/or  it  might  pay  grants  to  encourage 
Societies  to  develop  certain  services,  such  as  protection,  and  to  enable  it 
to  supervise  their  work  to  whatever  degree  it  considers  necessary  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  minimum  standard  within  the  province. 

The  question  of  the  proper  proportion  of  provincial  money  and  muni¬ 
cipal  money  which  should  be  paid  to  a  Society  is  similar  to  the  question 
raised  earlier  regarding  Chest  and  municipal  contributions.  If  the  prov¬ 
ince  uses  the  money  to  help  develop  services  of  which  it  approves,  that 
area  of  planning  and  policy-making  is  removed  partially  from  the  Board 
and  from  the  other  sources  of  finance  on  which  the  Society  draws.  We 
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find  each  Society  now  under  pressure  in  the  development  of  its  policies 
from  three  outside  bodies:  the  province,  the  municipality  and  the  Chest. 
Unless  the  areas  in  which  each  body  can  exert  pressure  can  be  defined, 
the  position  of  a  Board  is  likely  to  become  intolerable.  Consultation 
and  agreement  between  each  Society  and  the  three  sources  of  money 
become  essential. 

We  have  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  Societies  will  continue 
to  be  administered  by  private  boards.  Unless  clear  lines  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  can  be  drawn  between  those  areas  of  service  for  which  the  Society 
is  responsible  to  the  province,  the  municipality  and  the  Chest,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  impossible  one  for  a  Children’s  Aid  Society.  It  would  be  helped 
in  part  if  any  further  contribution  to  a  Society’s  work  were  made  as  a 
reimbursement  to  the  municipality  rather  than  a  payment  made  directly 
to  the  Society.  In  the  present  uneven  partnership  between  the  Society, 
the  Chest,  the  municipality  and  the  province,  it  should  be  very  clear 
which  are  the  senior  partners. 

The  province  needs  to  have  a  direct  relationship  with  the  Society, 
in  the  interest  of  child  welfare  throughout  the  province  and  because  of 
the  authority  conferred  directly  upon  the  Society  by  the  Child  Welfare 
Act.  The  conflict  which  is  discussed  above  regarding  the  pressures  and 
controls  from  three  sources  upon  the  Board  of  the  Society  is  therefore 
inevitable.  All  four  partners  must  be  aware  of  the  conflict  and  seek 
through  mutual  agreement  to  settle  satisfactorily  the  issues  it  creates. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Part  3*  Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 

SECTION  I 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 
Billing  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  Days  Care 

A  simplified  procedure  is  suggested  for  billing  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
using  a  control  account  instead  of  a  detailed  list  of  all  children  in  care 
for  which  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  responsible.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
change  would  eliminate  the  typing  of  at  least  75%  of  the  more  than 
3,000  names  presently  typed  each  month,  as  well  as  great  deal  of 
checking  on  the  part  of  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Department. 

Billing  Other  Municipalities  For  Days  Care 

We  suggest  that  all  three  Societies  should  standardize  on  the  system 
used  by  one  of  the  Societies  at  present,  whereby  copies  of  one  month’s 
billing  are  brought  up-to-date  with  respect  to  changes  during  the  month 
and  used  as  a  work  sheet  in  preparing  the  next  month’s  billing. 

Accounts  Receivable 

The  “unit  invoice  accounting”  system  of  maintaining  accounts 
receivable  is  recommended  for  the  Societies  instead  of  the  present 
accounts  receivable  ledgers.  Under  this  system  a  copy  of  the  billing  to 
each  municipality  is  placed  in  an  “unpaid”  file  to  form  the  accounts 
receivable  record,  and  removed  from  this  file  only  when  it  is  paid. 

Payroll 

No  major  changes  are  suggested  in  the  payroll  system  of  the  three 
Societies  except  that  information  as  to  deductions  should  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  an  employee  when  one  of  the  deductions  is  changed  from  the 
previous  pay.  We  also  suggest  that  the  York  County  Society  might 
adopt  some  of  the  shortcuts  used  by  the  Catholic  Society. 

Preparation  of  Boarding  Home  Cheques 

The  Societies  should  standardize  on  the  system  now  used  by  one  of 
the  Societies,  in  which  a  card  is  kept  for  each  home  with  the  names 
of  the  children  boarding  in  that  home  listed  on  it,  as  well  as  the  dates 
of  their  entering  and  leaving  the  home.  There  is  no  need  for  entering 
names  and  amounts  on  cards  or  ledger  sheets  each  month  as  is  done 
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in  the  other  two  Societies,  since  this  information  has  to  be  entered  again 
on  the  cheque,  which  can  be  typed  directly  from  the  constant  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  boarding  home  card. 

Checking  Billings  From  Outside  Institutions 

The  same  type  of  record  as  referred  to  above  can  be  used  to  check 
the  billings  from  outside  institutions,  where  children  are  being  cared 
for  on  behalf  of  the  Societies. 

Purchasing  Procedures 

A  simplified  purchasing  procedure  is  suggested  for  use  by  the 
Societies  in  purchasing  supplies  and  services  other  than  those  for 
children  in  care,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  of  the  report. 

Accounts  Payable  Procedures 

A  procedure  is  outlined  in  some  detail  covering  payment  of  invoices 
from  suppliers  and  the  distribution  of  expenses  using  a  “voucher 
system”  instead  of  a  cash  disbursements  book,  which  we  suggest  should 
be  discontinued. 

Family  Allowance  Records 

We  do  not  suggest  any  basic  changes  in  the  methods  used  by  each 
Society  to  post  its  family  allowance  records.  We  do  suggest,  however, 
that  the  “family  control  cards”  presently  kept  by  two  of  the  Societies 
are  unnecessary  and  should  be  discontinued. 

Payments  from  Relatives 

Two  of  the  Societies  maintain  fairly  extensive  records  of  payments 
by  relatives  on  behalf  of  wards  in  the  Societies  care.  They  also  follow-up 
relatives  whose  payments  are  late  or  have  stopped.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Societies  and  suggest  that  this 
matter  be  left  up  to  the  municipalities  concerned.  This  suggestion  does 
not  apply  to  payments  received  from  relatives  on  behalf  of  non-wards, 
which  form  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Society  and  therefore  must  be 
recorded  in  the  Society’s  books  of  account. 

Cheque  Signing 

Widely  varying  policies  are  followed  in  the  three  Societies  with 
respect  to  signatures  required  on  cheques.  We  suggest  a  compromise 
policy  that  we  believe  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  three  but  we  emphasize 
that  this  matter  should  be  discussed  with  the  Societies’  Auditors  and 
Bankers  before  any  change  is  made. 
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SECTION  II 

BUDGET  SUBMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Revised  monthly  budget  submission  forms  and  financial  statements 
have  been  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  Province,  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Community  Chest.  These  forms  meet  a  number  of 
needs,  which  are  described  in  this  section,  but  principally  they  allocate 
revenue  and  expenses  between  “statutory”  and  “non-statutory”  areas. 
Statutory  revenue  and  expenses  are  those  which  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  (including  supervision)  of  wards  in  care.  Non-statutory 
revenues  and  expenses  are  those  which  provide  for  all  the  other  services 
of  the  Societies.  As  a  result  of  this  allocation,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
that  portion  of  a  Society’s  surplus  or  deficit  which  is  due  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  wards  and  therefore  payable  to  or  recoverable  from  the 
municipalities  through  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”  in  the  per 
diem  rate.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  this  portion  of  the  surplus 
or  deficit  from  that  portion  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  granting 
agencies,  in  both  the  budgets  and  financial  statements  of  the  Societies. 
This  means  that  a  Society,  instead  of  having  to  balance  its  budget  before 
submitting  it  to  the  granting  agencies,  can  budget  for  a  surplus  or 
deficit  in  the  statutory  area,  knowing  that  the  amount  of  this  surplus 
or  deficit  will  be  repaid  or  recovered  in  the  following  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  on  budgets,  it  was  found  possible  to 
discontinue  one  of  the  three  budget  submissions  that  the  Societies  have 
been  making  to  the  Community  Chest  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  there¬ 
by  saving  many  hours  of  work  for  the  staffs  of  the  Societies  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  various  budget  committees. 

The  latter  part  of  the  section  relating  to  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  accounting 
entries  needed  to  reflect  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  or  deficit 
of  a  Society  can  be  set  up  as  a  liability  or  an  asset  respectively  and 
then  written  off  as  the  money  is  repaid  to,  or  recovered  from,  the 
municipalities. 

Samples  of  the  new  forms,  which  have  been  adopted  already  and 
put  into  use  by  the  Societies,  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

SECTION  III 

DEPRECIATION 

There  are  widely  differing  methods  of  treating  depreciation  in  use 
by  the  three  Societies,  with  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  basis  used  for 
the  valuation  of  assets,  the  proper  amount  of  the  depreciation  reserves 
and  the  appropriate  amount  of  the  replacement  funds.  We  suggest  in 
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this  section  alternative  methods  of  putting  the  three  Societies  on  a 
uniform  basis.  We  emphasize,  however,  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
affects  all  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  the  Province  and  suggest  that  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Ontario 
should  take  the  initiative  in  advising  the  Societies  as  to  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  depreciation. 

SECTION  IV 

THE  PER  DIEM  RATE  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  PAYING  HOSPITALIZA¬ 
TION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

The  only  problem  that  we  found  with  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  regulations  concerning  the  calculation  of  a  Society’s  per  diem 
rate  centered  around  the  definition  of  a  “field  worker”  and  the  members 
of  the  staff  who  should  be  included  in  this  category.  We  suggest  that 
the  Child  Welfare  Branch  should  ensure  that  this  part  of  the  regulations 
is  interpreted  uniformly  in  all  Societies. 

Hospital  Services 

Neither  of  the  two  Societies  that  will  be  serving  Metropolitan 
Toronto  after  the  realignment  pay  the  hospital  bills  for  wards  in  their 
care  that  are  hospitalized.  These  are  paid  for  by  Metropolitan  Toronto 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  Societies  can  obtain  at  the  hospitals.  However, 
in  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  this  matter  we  point  out  that 
because  of  the  25%  recovery  from  the  Province  on  maintenance  paid 
by  the  municipalities  to  the  Societies,  it  would  actually  be  less  expensive 
from  the  municipalities’  point  of  view  to  let  the  Societies  pay  their  own 
hospital  costs  and  then  include  these  costs  in  their  per  diem  rates. 
This  procedure  would  also  reduce  the  clerical  work  in  both  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  and  the  Societies,  since  the  dates  of  admission  to,  and  dis¬ 
charge  from,  hospital  would  not  have  to  be  recorded  and  checked  for 
purposes  of  calculating  days  service.  We  estimate  that  the  effect  of 
paying  hospital  costs  would  be  to  add  around  2  or  3  cents  to  the  per 
diem  rates  of  the  Societies. 

Educational  Costs 

Educating  children  placed  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  foster 
homes  in  rural  areas  sometimes  places  a  severe  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  local  school  systems.  We  discussed  this  problem,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Societies  paying  non-resident  fees  to  local  school  boards  under 
these  circumstances,  with  officials  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  Child 
Welfare  Branch  and  the  Department  of  Education.  All  were  agreed 
that  while  such  a  step  would  benefit  the  school  systems,  it  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  costs  of  other  institutions  that  are  boarding 
or  otherwise  caring  for  children  attending  schools  within  these  same 
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school  systems,  if  the  principle  were  applied  to  them.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  should  study  the  problem  jointly,  to  determine  whether  such  fears 
were  well  founded  and,  if  so,  what  effect  the  proposal  might  have  on 
the  institutions  concerned.  We  estimate  that  the  effect  of  paying  non¬ 
resident  school  fees  would  be  to  add,  very  roughly,  about  4  to  6  cents  a 
day  to  the  per  diem  rates. 


SECTION  V 

CLOTHING  PURCHASES 

Present  Practices 

The  present  method  of  providing  clothing  for  children  in  care  in 
each  of  the  three  Societies  is  described,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  methods  and  in  the  amounts  of  control  exercised  by  the 
different  Societies.  The  effectiveness  of  the  different  types  of  control 
is  then  compared  in  a  later  part  of  the  section  on  clothing  purchases 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  clothing  costs  of  each  Society. 

Clothing  Cards 

The  value  of  clothing  cards,  which  are  maintained  in  two  out  of  the 
three  Societies,  is  questioned  because  of  the  limited  use  that  is  made  of 
these  cards  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  to  keep 
them  up-to-date.  We  suggest  that  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  clothing 
cards  should  be  reviewed  to  see  if  they  can  be  discontinued. 

Average  Cost  of  Clothing  Children  in  Care 

The  Societies  were  asked  to  furnish  clothing  costs  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31st,  1954,  for  the  children  in  their  care  who 
were  born  in  the  years  1940,  1944  and  1948.  The  figures  for  boys  and 
girls  in  each  of  these  years  are  set  out  in  a  table  and  the  overall 
averages  (for  the  children  in  these  three  age  groups  only)  calculated. 
The  results  of  this  rather  limited  analysis  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
children  in  each  Society’s  care  shows  an  average  annual  clothing  cost 
for  these  children  for  the  Toronto  Society  of  $81,  the  York  County 
Society  of  $92  and  the  Catholic  Society  of  $103.  The  fact  that  the 
Society  that  exercises  the  least  control  had  the  lowest  cost  while  the 
Society  that  exercises  the  most  control  had  the  highest  cost,  led  us  to 
question  the  effectiveness  or  the  necessity  of  the  present  methods  of 
control. 

Cash  Clothing  Allowances 

Following  the  review  of  clothing  costs  discussed  above,  we  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  present  methods,  a  system  of 
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clothing  allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  foster  mother  in  the  same  form 
and  at  the  same  time  as  board  allowances.  Surveys  in  the  United  States 
indicate  that  there  is  a  trend  towards  this  type  of  payment  in  that 
country  and  a  number  of  arguments  both  for  and  against  a  change  to 
this  method  are  set  out  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  matter.  We 
conclude  by  stating  that  we  believe  the  potential  saving  in  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  clerical  time  warrants  a  trial  of  the  clothing  allowance 
system.  We  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  allowance  should  vary  with 
the  sex  and  age  of  the  child  and  the  time  of  the  year.  In  order  that 
the  proposed  system  might  function  properly,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
decide  which  clothing  “extras”,  such  as  party  dresses,  skates,  etc., 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  agency  funds  and  which  out  of  family  allow¬ 
ance  funds.  We  suggest  that  the  Family  Allowance  Division  of  the 
National  Health  &  Welfare  Department,  who  administer  family  allow¬ 
ances,  should  clarify  this  point. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  proposed  system  be  tried  out  first  on  an 
experimental  basis,  in  a  group  of  well  established  foster  homes  where 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  foster  child  being  moved.  The  experi¬ 
ment  could  be  further  confined  to  children  who  are  permanent  wards 
and  could  be  limited  in  the  trial  period  to  adolescents,  where  the  child 
may  buy  a  certain  amount  of  his  or  her  own  clothing. 

Clothing  Room  Costs 

Both  the  York  County  Society  and  the  Toronto  Society  operate 
clothing  rooms,  although  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  Toronto 
Society  makes  some  clothing  but  confines  its  distribution  of  clothing  to 
a  much  lower  age  level  than  the  York  County  Society.  The  latter  issues 
clothing  to  children  up  to  their  early  teens  but  does  not  make  any  of 
this  clothing.  On  the  basis  of  figures  furnished  to  us  by  the  individuals 
in  charge  of  the  clothing  rooms  in  each  Society,  the  York  County  Society 
saved  around  $6,500  on  the  issue  of  approximately  $30,000  worth  of 
clothing  in  1954.  The  Toronto  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  a 
slight  loss  of  $300  on  the  distribution  in  the  same  period  of  close  to  the 
same  amount  of  clothing — $34,000  at  retail  prices.  While  we  did  not 
check  the  figures  furnished  to  us  by  the  Societies,  we  did  ensure  that 
they  were  prepared  on  a  comparable  basis. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  we  suggest  that  the  Toronto  Society  should 
reconsider  its  policy  of  making  clothes.  We  point  out  that  our  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  social  work  staff  indicate  that  there  is  a  psychological 
disadvantage  to  an  older  foster  child  (which  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars),  in  having  clothes  issued  to  him,  rather  than  buying 
them  in  a  store  like  other  children.  This  must  be  weighed  against  the 
dollar  savings  that  the  York  County  Society  shows  for  the  operation  of 
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its  clothing  room.  Our  own  recommendation  is  that  all  Societies  should 
buy  in  bulk  or  make,  through  volunteer  groups,  layettes  and  other 
articles  of  infant  clothing  for  children  up  to  3  or  4  years  of  age,  where 
style  and  the  child’s  feeling  of  being  “institutionalized”  are  not  major 
factors. 


SECTION  VI 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

Two  of  the  three  Societies  prepare  very  little  more  in  the  way  of 
statistical  information  than  is  required  by  the  monthly  reports  to  the 
Province  and  the  Community  Chest,  while  the  third  Society  compiles 
considerably  more  information  than  is  required  by  these  two  reports. 
We  reviewed  the  reports  being  prepared  in  all  three  Societies,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  compromise  level  of  information  that  would  furnish 
the  operating  staff,  as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Societies, 
with  the  information  that  they  need  for  control  purposes  without 
burdening  them  with  unnecessary  detail.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
attempted  to  relieve  the  professional  workers  of  as  much  clerical  work 
in  the  preparation  of  statistics  as  possible,  by  suggesting  that  this 
work  should  be  centralized  in  the  Statistics  Section.  Such  a  process  of 
centralization  would  concentrate  the  statistical  records  in  one  location 
and  would  therefore  lend  itself  to  the  introduction  of  a  semi-mechanical 
method  of  sorting  known  as  “needlesort”.  This  change  would  speed  up 
the  preparation  of  monthly  and  annual  statistical  reports  without 
requiring  as  much  clerical  effort  as  at  present.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  enable  special  studies  to  be  made  as  needed,  some  of  which  have 
not  been  possible  up  to  this  point  because  of  the  time  that  would  have 
been  required  to  complete  them. 

In  the  section  on  statistical  reports  we  recommend  a  set  of  reports 
based  on  those  presently  produced  by  the  Toronto  Society,  but  reducing 
the  present  14  pages  to  a  proposed  8  pages.  The  revised  reports  are 
attached  as  exhibits  at  the  end  of  the  section.  We  also  suggest  which 
personnel  in  the  Societies  should  receive  each  of  the  reports.  We  des¬ 
cribe  a  number  of  graphs  that  we  suggest  should  be  prepared  for  the 
senior  personnel  of  the  Societies  to  indicate  trends  in  various  areas  of 
the  Societies’  operations. 

The  principle  features  of  the  proposed  method  of  preparing  the 
statistical  information  are  described  and  the  basic  procedures  outlined. 
The  step-by-step  procedure  involved  in  preparing  the  information  for 
one  of  the  departmental  reports  is  then  set  forth  in  detail,  by  way  of 
illustration,  in  an  appendix  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  section. 
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SECTION  VII 

TRANSPORTATION 


Present  Practices 

The  number  of  caseworkers  who  use  their  own  cars  on  agency 
business  and  the  amount  of  agency  car-time  provided  to  the  remaining 
caseworkers  varies  quite  widely  from  one  Society  to  another,  as  is 
shown  by  the  tables  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  dealing  with  trans¬ 
portation.  These  variations  reflect  differences  in  the  requirements  of 
Societies  that  are  serving  a  largely  urban  area  and  those  that  are 
serving  suburban  and  rural  areas.  They  also  reflect  differences  in 
mileage  allowances  paid  to  caseworkers  in  each  of  the  Societies. 

Basis  of  Determining  Caseworkers'  Transportation  Requirements 

The  amount  of  transportation  that  is  required  by  the  caseworkers 
naturally  varies  with  the  category  of  service  that  they  are  in  and  the 
location  of  their  cases.  To  provide  for  these  variances,  we  have 
developed,  in  collaboration  with  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  agencies,  a 
scale  of  “car  time  allowances”  which  would  give  the  caseworkers  who 
rely  on  agency  cars  for  transportation  the  most  desirable  amount  of 
car  time  each  week.  This  scale  is  set  out  in  a  table  in  the  transportation 
section  of  the  report. 

Car  Requirements  of  Realigned  Societies 

Later  in  the  section  on  transportation  it  is  shown  that  it  is  less 
expensive,  from  the  Society’s  point  of  view,  to  have  the  workers  drive 
their  own  cars  and  pay  them  a  mileage  allowance  than  to  provide 
agency  cars  for  their  use.  We  suggest  that  before  a  Society  considers 
purchasing  sufficient  cars  to  implement  the  scale  of  car  time  allowances 
proposed  above,  it  should  make  every  effort  to  persuade  as  many 
workers  as  possible  to  drive  their  own  cars.  In  the  meantime,  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  realignment  on  the  car  requirements  of  the  three 
Societies,  we  have  used  the  present  ratio  of  cars  to  workers  in  the 
Toronto  Society.  Such  a  ratio  is  considerably  higher  than  the  similar 
ratio  in  the  Catholic  Society. 

Both  the  most  desirable  and  the  Toronto  Society’s  scales  of  car 
time  allowances  are  applied  to  the  estimated  number  of  caseworkers 
that  each  of  the  Societies  will  have  after  realignment.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  same  percentage  of  workers  will  drive  their  own  cars 
then  as  do  now,  the  results  of  applying  these  scales  indicate  that  under 
the  present  scale  of  the  Toronto  Society  the  combined  additional 
requirements  of  the  Societies  would  be  2  cars,  whereas  under  the 
optimum  (or  desirable)  scale  the  combined  additional  requirements 
would  be  10  cars. 
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Methods  of  Meeting  Transportation  Requirements  of  the  Societies 

Car  time  may  be  provided  to  the  caseworkers  in  any  one  or  any 
combination  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  Renting  cars, 

(2)  Maintaining  a  fleet  of  agency  owned  cars, 

(3)  Paying  mileage  allowance  to  workers  for  the  use  of  privately 
owned  automobiles. 

Renting  Versus  Owning  Cars 

A  number  of  different  car  rental  plans  were  studied  and  one 
selected  as  offering  the  potentially  lowest  cost  to  the  Societies. 
The  cost  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  the  present  costs  of  operating 
agency  cars  in  each  of  the  Societies,  were  plotted  on  a  graph 
which  is  attached  as  Exhibit  2  to  the  transportation  section.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  costs  indicates  that  the  agency  cars  would  have  to 
travel  over  18,000  miles  per  year  before  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Societies  to  rent  cars  rather  than  own  them.  In  1955  only  2  out  of 
the  44  agency  cars  travelled  in  excess  of  18,000  miles  and  the  average 
mileage  in  each  of  the  Societies  was  considerably  below  this  figure. 

Agency  Owned  Cars  Versus  Mileage  Allowances 

Mileage  allowances  paid  to  workers  who  drive  their  cars  on  agency 
business  differ  as  between  agencies.  The  York  County  Society  allows  10 
cents  per  mile  while  the  two  Toronto  Societies  allow  8  cents  per  mile.  The 
Catholic  Society  also  pays  up  to  50  cents  a  day  parking  charges.  Plotting 
these  allowances  on  Exhibit  2,  referred  to  above,  indicates  that  once  again 
the  Toronto  Societies’  cars  would  have  to  travel  over  18,000  miles  per 
year  before  their  operating  costs  would  fall  below  the  mileage  allowance 
paid  by  these  two  Societies.  These  operating  costs  do  not  include  the 
administrative  costs  of  purchasing,  arranging  for  servicing  and  repairs, 
scheduling,  despatching  and  controlling  agency-owned  cars.  On  the 
basis  of  an  average  of  slightly  under  11,000  miles  travelled  each  year 
by  the  cars  of  the  Toronto  Societies,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  less 
expensive  for  the  Societies  to  pay  mileage  allowances  to  workers  to 
use  their  own  cars  than  to  operate  agency  cars,  as  long  as  these  allow¬ 
ances  are  not  in  excess  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Facilities 

We  reviewed  the  possible  advantage  of  setting  up  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  facilities  for  the  Toronto  Society’s  fleet  of  cars.  The  money 
spent  in  1955  to  maintain  these  cars,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  parts 
and  materials,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  mechanic, 
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let  alone  the  cost  of  the  facilities  required  to  service  the  cars.  However, 
we  suggest  that  each  Society  might  be  able  to  arrange  a  special  price 
on  servicing  and  repairs  by  directing  all  its  business  to  one  service 
station  or  garage. 

Installation  of  a  Gasoline  Pump 

We  also  investigated  the  possible  advantages  of  having  the  Toronto 
Society  install  a  gasoline  pump  on  its  premises.  On  the  basis  of 
approximately  16,000  gallons  used  by  the  25  cars  of  this  Society  in  1955, 
the  maximum  savings  that  could  be  expected,  at  a  discount  of  7  cents  a 
gallon,  would  be  $1,120  per  year.  After  deducting  the  depreciation  on 
the  installation  and  the  cost  of  an  individual’s  time  to  control  the 
gasoline,  we  believe  that  the  problem  of  control  would  outweigh  any 
potential  savings.  We  suggest  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  attempt 
to  obtain  a  discount  from  a  local  service  station  for  exclusive  supply  of 
an  agency’s  gasoline  needs. 


SECTION  VIII 

PERSONNEL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  personnel  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  uniform  as  between  the  three  Societies.  We  suggest  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  section  dealing  with  these  matters  to  bring 
about  such  uniformity  and  to  bring  the  Societies  into  line  with  other 
organizations,  particularly  the  governmental  agencies  through  whose 
funds  the  agencies  are  financed  to  an  important  extent. 

Salary  Scales 

The  salary  scales  for  professional  workers  in  all  three  Societies  are 
based  on  the  ranges  recommended  in  1954  by  the  Toronto  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Welfare  Workers.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  differences  in  the  salaries  paid  for  comparable  work  in  other 
positions  in  the  agencies.  Since  an  evaluation  of  positions  in  its  member 
agencies  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Community  Chest,  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  for  us  to  attempt  to  develop  a  uniform 
salary  administration  for  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies  in  the  interim 
period. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  only  major  difference  in  the  hours  worked  by  both  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  clerical  staffs  in  all  three  Societies  is  that  2  out  of  the  3 
agencies  allow  1 %  hours  for  lunch,  making  their  work  week  33%  hours, 
while  the  other  Society  allows  only  1  hour,  making  its  work  week  35 
hours.  According  to  surveys  of  employers  in  the  Toronto  area,  the 
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33%  hours  per  week  worked  by  two  of  the  Societies  is  below  that 
worked  by  the  majority  of  other  organizations  in  this  area,  including 
the  City  of  Toronto,  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  We  recommend  therefore  that  the  lunch  hour  m 
these  two  Societies  should  be  reduced  from  the  present  1%  hours  to 
1  hour.  This  allowance  should  be  all  that  is  necessary  as  the  majority 
of  employees  bring  their  own  lunch.  This  adjustment  would  make  the 
work  week  35  hours  in  all  agencies,  the  same  as  in  the  two  municipal 
governments. 

Annual  Vacations 

The  vacations  granted  to  employees  varies  as  between  agencies  and 
as  between  different  types  of  staff  within  each  agency.  In  order  to 
standardize  the  lengths  of  vacations  we  suggest  that  the  professional 
workers  in  all  Societies  should  be  given  four  weeks’  holiday  after  1 
year’s  service  and  the  clerical  workers  should  be  given  2  weeks’  holidays 
after  1  year  of  service  and  3  weeks  after  2  years  of  service.  These 
vacations  are  slightly  more  generous  than  those  allowed  by  most  other 
organizations,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  Societies’  policies 
with  respect  to  contributions  to  the  cost  of  other  benefits,  such  as 
group  and  medical  insurance,  are  not  as  generous. 

In  order  to  clarify  policies  within  the  Societies  with  respect  to 
vacations  granted  in  the  first  year  of  employment  and  in  the  year  in 
which  employment  is  terminated,  we  have  set  out  a  table  of  suggested 
vacation  periods  and  payments  in  lieu  of  vacation  to  cover  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Statutory  Holidays 

We  do  not  recommend  any  changes  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
statutory  holidays  observed,  which  are  uniform  as  between  the  agencies. 
While  the  number  of  holidays  is  more  than  most  business  firms  observe, 
it  is  less  than  the  number  granted  by  the  three  governmental  organ¬ 
izations. 

Pension  Plans 

We  compared  the  benefits  under  the  pension  plans  available  to  the 
employees  of  the  three  Societies  with  the  benefits  under  the  provincial 
and  municipal  pension  plans.  We  point  out  that  under  the  latter  plans 
the  benefits  are  more  closely  related  to  length  of  service  and  more  in 
line  with  the  benefits  available  under  plans  operated  by  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations.  We  recommend  that  the  Societies  should 
consider  increasing  the  maximum  benefits  obtainable  under  their  pen¬ 
sion  plans  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  other  employers  in  their 
staffing  requirements. 
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Insurance  Plans 

We  suggest  that  the  Societies’  should  continue  their  present  policy 
of  not  making  any  contribution  to  the  cost  of  group  or  medical  insur¬ 
ance  plans,  even  though  the  majority  of  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  such  plans.  The  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  do  not  contribute  to  plans  of  this  sort,  a 
policy  which  is  offset  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  longer  than  normal 
vacations  enjoyed  by  employees  of  these  organizations. 

Sick  Leave 

The  Toronto  Society  is  the  only  agency  that  has  a  clearly  defined 
sick  leave  policy.  We  recommend  that  the  other  two  agencies  should 
adopt  the  same  policy,  which  we  believe  is  well  in  line  with  similar 
policies  in  other  organizations. 

Performance  Rating 

A  formal  plan  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  professional 
workers  is  now  in  effect  in  the  Toronto  Society  and  one  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  clerical  workers.  We  believe  that  a  systematic  evaluation 
of  performance,  such  as  these  plans  provide,  is  very  helpful  in  personnel 
appraisal  work  as  well  as  the  administration  of  salaries,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  other  two  Societies  should  adopt  similar  plans. 

SECTION  IX 

OFFICE  SERVICES 

Case  Files 

Although  the  filing  systems  in  use  in  the  York  County  Society  and 
the  Toronto  Society  are  not  quite  the  same,  we  do  not  believe  the 
advantages  of  either  system  over  the  other  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  work  of  revising  one  system  merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  Catholic  Society  has  outgrown  its  filing 
system  and  would  be  well  advised  to  adopt  the  system  used  by  the 
Toronto  Society.  In  this  sub  section  we  set  out  the  principles  to  be 
followed  in  using  such  a  system,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  case  files,  the  numbering  system  and  the  use  of  index  cards. 

Microfilming 

The  York  County  Society  and  the  Toronto  Society  already  have  a 
program  of  microfilming  inactive  case  records  under  way  and  the 
Catholic  Society  is  considering  such  a  program.  In  this  sub-section  we 
outline  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  deciding  how  far  a  microfilming 
program  of  this  sort  should  be  carried,  and  suggest  a  formula  that  can 
be  used  to  determine,  if  the  retention  period  of  the  records  is  known, 
how  much  can  be  paid  for  storage  space  to  file  case  records  by  the 
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conventional  method  before  it  becomes  less  expensive  to  microfilm  the 
records.  We  also  show  how  the  formula  can  be  used  to  determine,  if 
the  cost  of  storage  space  is  known,  the  length  of  time  that  records  can 
be  kept  before  it  becomes  less  expensive  to  microfilm  them. 

We  suggest  that  retention  schedules  should  be  set  up  for  all  types 
of  documents  and  records  in  the  agencies.  Then,  by  using  the  type  of 
analysis  illustrated  in  the  appendix  attached  to  the  section  dealing  with 
office  services,  and  after  taking  into  account  the  general  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  microfilming  as  set  out  in  this  sub-section,  the  possible 
benefits  from  microfilming  these  records  can  be  determined.  Due  to 
the  length  of  time  that  case  records  must  be  kept  in  children’s  aid  work, 
we  believe  that  microfilming  these  records  offers  a  distinct  advantage 
unless  very  inexpensive  storage  space  is  available  for  normal  filing 
methods. 

Centralization  of  Stenographic  Services 

The  stenographic  services  in  the  York  County  Society  are  centralized 
under  a  supervisor,  while  those  of  the  two  Toronto  Societies  are 
decentralized,  with  each  department  having  its  own  stenographic  staff. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  steno¬ 
graphic  pools,  we  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  stenographic  work  in 
a  Childrens  Aid  Society,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  transcription  of  case¬ 
workers’  dictated  case  notes,  lends  itself  to  the  centralization  of  a  major 
portion  of  this  work.  We  therefore  recommend  the  centralization  of 
stenographic  services  in  the  Societies. 
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Administrative  Policies  and  Practices 
SECTION  I 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 

We  set  out  below  our  suggestions  for  standardizing  and  improving, 
where  possible,  the  accounting  procedures  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
serving  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  certain  parts  of  this  section  and  in 
the  sections  on  “Depreciation”  and  “Budget  Submissions  and  Financial 
Statements”,  we  have  been  drawn  unavoidably  into  discussions  where 
accounting  principles  are  involved.  While  we  are  not  accountants,  we 
have  set  out  suggestions  in  these  areas  because  the  need  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  standardization  became  quite  evident  as  our  survey  progressed. 
We  offer  these  suggestions  only  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  not  as 
definite  recommendations.  We  recommend  that  the  matters  outlined 
in  these  sections  be  discussed  with  the  Auditors  of  the  respective 
Societies  before  final  decisions  are  reached. 

Billing  Metropolitan  Toronto  For  Days  Care 

Up  to  the  present  the  Societies  have  been  required  to  furnish  the 
Welfare  and  Housing  Department  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  listing  each  month  of  all  children  for  whose  care  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  legally  obligated,  or  has  agreed,  to  pay.  This  involves  typing 
the  names  of  up  to  3,000  children  each  month.  However,  due  to  certain 
changes  in  Provincial  requirements,  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  and 
Housing  has  agreed  that  this  detail  is  no  longer  necessary.  He  has 
further  agreed  to  work  out  with  the  Accountants  of  the  Societies  con¬ 
cerned,  the  details  of  a  much  simpler  procedure  based  on  the  principle 
of  a  control  account.  Under  this  system  the  actual  number  of  children 
in  care  and  chargeable  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  the  end  of  any 
month  will  be  considered  as  the  number  of  children  in  care  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  month.  This  figure,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month,  will  give  the  basic  figure,  to  which  will  be  added 
the  number  of  days  care  for  children  coming  into  care  during  the 
month.  From  this  total  will  be  deducted  the  non-chargeable  days  of 
children  discharged  from  care  during  the  month.  The  resulting  figure 
will  be  the  number  of  days  care  chargeable  for  the  month.  The  com¬ 
plicating  factor  of  days  during  which  a  child  is  in  hospital  and  which 
are  not  chargeable  at  present  will  be  eliminated  if  our  recommendation 
set  out  in  another  section  of  this  report  is  adopted,  under  which  the 
Societies,  instead  of  the  municipalities,  would  pay  hospital  costs. 

This  suggested  simplification  in  billing  would  eliminate  at  least 
75%  of  the  typing  on  the  part  of  the  Societies  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  checking  on  the  part  of  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Department.  It 
would  also  mean  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  index  cards  as  the  main 
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source  of  information  in  making  up  the  billing  to  the  placement  slips. 
The  placement  slips,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  to  be  even 
more  rigidly  controlled  than  at  present. 

Billing  Other  Municipalities  For  Days  Care 

Various  systems  are  being  used  by  the  Societies  to  furnish  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  bill  outside  municipalities  for  the  care  of  wards  for 
which  they  are  financially  responsible.  We  believe  that  the  system  out¬ 
lined  below  is  the  simplest  and  therefore  suggest  its  adoption  by  all 
the  Societies. 

A  copy  of  the  previous  month’s  billing  to  each  municipality  should 
be  kept  on  file  and  adjusted  during  the  month  from  the  Accounting 
Department’s  copies  of  the  placement  slips  as  children  come  into  or  go 
out  of  care.  This  could  be  done  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  at  the  end 
of  the  month  depending  on  the  existing  work  load  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  copy  would  then  provide  the  work  sheet  from  which  the 
current  month’s  billing  could  be  typed. 

Accounts  Receivable 

We  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  billings  to  the  municipalities  and 
to  the  Province  lends  itself  to  the  application  of  a  very  simple  accounts 
receivable  system  known  as  “bookless  bookkeeping”  or  “unit  invoice 
accounting”.  Under  this  system,  instead  of  an  accounts  receivable  ledger 
being  posted  from  copies  of  the  billings  and  from  the  cash  receipts  book, 
a  filed  copy  of  the  billing  itself  serves  as  the  accounts  receivable  ledger. 

Accounts  receivable  ledgers  are  presently  being  maintained  by  all 
Societies  to  provide  a  record  of  billings  and  payments  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  municipalities.  These  records  have  also  been  used  to 
provide  the  municipalities  with  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  their 
payments  for  the  year  to  each  Society,  which  then  enables  the  munici¬ 
palities  to  recover  a  portion  of  these  payments  from  the  Provincial 
Government. 

We  recommend  that  these  ledgers  be  discontinued  and  that  the 
“unit  invoice  accounting”  principle  be  introduced  into  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  system.  Billings  to  municipalities  or  any  other  source  of  funds 
would  be  typed  in  quadruplicate.  The  original  would  be  sent  to  the 
organization  being  billed.  One  copy  would  be  filed  in  a  semi-permanent 
fashion  such  as  a  post  binder  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  these  copies 
would  be  totalled  on  an  adding  machine  and  the  appropriate  revenue 
account (s)  credited  and  an  accounts  receivable  account  debited  with  the 
total  thus  obtained.  The  second  copies  of  the  billings  to  municipalities 
would  be  filed  in  similar  fashion  and  would  comprise  the  working  sheets 
which  would  be  kept  up-to-date  from  the  placement  slips  as  outlined 
previously.  The  last  copy  would  be  filed  in  an  “unpaid”  file,  with  one 
folder  for  municipalities  and  one  for  other  types  of  billings. 
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As  payments  are  received,  the  appropriate  billing  would  be  pulled 
from  the  “unpaid”  file  and  the  date  of  payment  entered.  It  would  then 
be  filed  in  a  “paid”  file  containing  one  folder  or  pocket  for  each  muni¬ 
cipality  or  other  paying  agency.  When  the  municipality  did  not  pay  the 
exact  amount  of  the  billing,  the  amount  paid  would  be  entered  on  the 
billing  and  deducted  from  the  amount  due.  The  billing  would  then  be 
refiled  in  the  “unpaid”  file  until  the  balance  was  paid  up. 

The  billings  remaining  in  the  “unpaid”  file  would  represent  the 
accounts  receivable  at  any  given  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  an  adding 
machine  tape  could  be  taken  of  the  billings  in  each  municipality’s 
“paid”  file  to  give  the  total  amount  paid  by  each  municipality  in  a  given 
period.  However,  since  the  municipalities  recover  from  the  Province  on 
the  basis  of  days  care  “billed”  to  them  during  a  given  period,  rather 
than  the  amount  the  municipalities  “paid”  during  that  period,  the 
following  adjustment  would  be  necessary.  To  the  “paid”  figure  would 
be  added  the  billings  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  provided  they 
were  paid  by  the  time  the  statement  was  to  be  given  to  the  municipality. 
From  this  amount  would  be  substracted  any  payments  made  in  the 
current  year  on  account  of  previous  years  billings. 

Payroll 

We  are  not  suggesting  any  changes  in  the  payroll  systems  of  the 
two  Toronto  Societies.  We  believe  that  the  “one-write”  pegboard  system 
used  by  the  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  is  an  excellent 
system  for  the  size  of  their  payroll.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
it  offers  sufficient  advantages  over  the  system  used  by  the  Catholic 
Children’s  Aid  Society  to  warrant  the  latter  changing  over  to  the 
pegboard  method.  It  has  already  streamlined  the  conventional  hand¬ 
written  payroll  system  to  the  point  where  it  is  doubtful  that  any  savings 
that  might  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  pegboard  system  would 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  the  forms. 

We  suggest  that  the  York  County  Children’s  Aid  Society  could 
reduce  the  work  involved  in  preparing  their  payroll  records  by  adopting 
the  system  used  by  the  Catholic  Society.  In  this  system  the  individual’s 
earnings  record  is  the  basic  payroll  document.  Each  pay  period  the 
appropriate  entry  is  made  in  each  person’s  earnings  record  as  to  gross 
pay,  deductions,  etc.  A  recap  is  made  by  adding  machine  of  the  gross 
pay  and  various  deductions  directly  from  the  earnings  records,  breaking 
the  gross  pay  down  according  to  the  salary  classifications  desired.  The 
totals  are  then  entered  on  one  line  in  the  cash  book  and  the  salary 
cheques  are  typed  directly  from  the  earnings  records.  If  the  cash  dis¬ 
bursements  book  is  eliminated,  as  recommended  later  in  this  report, 
the  totals  of  the  recap  would  be  posted  directly  to  the  respective  accounts 
in  the  general  ledger. 
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We  also  suggest  that  all  Societies  should  discontinue  their  present 
practice  of  furnishing  detailed  earnings  information  to  each  employee 
for  each  pay  period.  It  is  quite  customary  now  for  organizations  to 
furnish  this  information  only  when  the  amount  of  the  salary  or  any  of 
the  deductions  changes  from  those  of  the  previous  pay  period,  i.e.  as 
long  as  salary  and  deductions  do  not  change,  no  earnings  information 
is  furnished  to  the  employee. 

Preparation  of  Boarding  Home  Cheques 

Three  different  systems  are  used  at  present  by  the  three  Societies 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  monthly  cheques  to  foster  mothers.  We 
believe  that  the  simplest  system  is  one  in  which  a  card  is  kept  for  each 
foster  home  and  on  it  are  listed  the  names  of  all  children  boarding  in 
that  foster  home,  along  with  the  rates  and  spending  allowance  paid 
to  the  foster  mother  for  each  of  these  children.  In  addition,  the  dates 
on  which  the  children  entered  or  left  the  home,  as  well  as  any  tem¬ 
porary  absences  from  the  home,  are  noted  on  the  card.  When  the  time 
comes  to  prepare  the  boarding  home  cheques,  the  typist  types  the 
cheques  directly  from  the  cards,  listing  each  child,  the  number  of  days 
the  child  was  in  the  care  of  the  foster  mother  that  month  and  the 
amount  (in  the  case  of  a  broken  month  the  amount  can  be  obtained 
from  a  set  of  tables).  “Extras”,  which  are  payments  made  by  the 
foster  mother  on  behalf  of  the  foster  child  for  such  things  as  drugs, 
transportation,  school  supplies,  etc.,  are  added  to  each  cheque  from  a 
list  of  the  extras  prepared  beforehand  or  from  the  original  vouchers 
themselves  submitted  by  the  foster  mothers.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  extras  are  entered  as  the  cheques  are  typed,  we  suggest  that 
the  typist  use  the  list  or  vouchers  to  run  through  the  boarding  home 
cards  and  turn  on  their  end,  or  otherwise  offset,  those  cards  where  there 
are  extras  to  be  paid  to  the  foster  mother. 

Checking  Billings  From  Outside  Institutions 

We  believe  that  the  same  type  of  record  outlined  in  the  previous 
paragraph  would  furnish  the  easiest  method  of  checking  the  monthly 
billing  from  institutions,  other  than  those  operated  by  the  Societies, 
where  children  are  being  cared  for  on  behalf  of  the  Societies.  Thus  a 
card  (or  cards,  if  there  are  a  number  of  children)  for  each  institution 
would  be  filed  alphabetically  according  to  the  name  of  the  institution 
and  would  have  entered  on  it  all  children  of  the  respective  Societies  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  that  institution,  as  well  as  the  date 
of  entering,  leaving,  etc.  As  the  billings  were  received  from  the 
institutions,  they  would  be  checked  against  the  institutions’  card  to 
ensure  that  the  children  for  which  the  Society  was  being  billed  were 
actually  in  the  care  of  that  institution  for  the  length  of  time  claimed. 
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Both  the  institution  cards  and  the  boarding  home  cards  discussed 
in  the  previous  section  would  be  kept  up-to-date  from  copies  of  the 
placement  slips. 

Purchasing  Procedures 

The  purchasing  function  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  divided 
roughly  into  two  major  aspects.  The  first,  which  involves  the  greater 
expenditure  of  money,  is  the  procurement  of  clothing  and  other  supplies 
for  children  in  care,  either  by  the  foster  mother  or  the  social  worker. 
The  problem  of  the  control  over  such  purchases  and  the  method  of 
reimbursing  foster  mothers  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  of  this 
report.  The  second  aspect,  with  which  we  deal  here,  is  the  purchasing  of 
supplies  and  equipment  required  for  the  normal  day-to-day  operation 
of  a  Society,  including  its  own  institutions. 

Minor  purchases  by  the  staff  of  a  Society  should  be  paid  for 
wherever  possible  out  of  petty  cash.  Larger  purchases  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  requisition  to  the  Accounting  Department  where  a  pur¬ 
chase  order  would  be  prepared  in  duplicate.  The  original  could  be 
taken  to  the  store  by  the  requisitioner  (in  the  case  of  a  social  wrorker) 
and  left  with  the  vendor  or  could  be  sent  to  the  supplier  in  the  mail. 
The  copy  of  the  purchase  order  would  be  filed  alphabetically  in  the 
Accounting  Department  awaiting  receipt  of  the  invoice. 

An  exception  to  the  normal  procedure  involving  requisitions  and 
purchase  orders  could  be  made  for  those  staff  members  who  are  pur¬ 
chasing  such  day-to-day  operating  supplies  as  fuel,  cleaning  and  office 
supplies,  etc.  We  suggest  that  these  persons  should  phone  in  their 
requirements  to  authorized  suppliers  and  should  note  what  they  have 
ordered  in  some  form  of  record.  When  the  supplies  are  received,  this 
fact  should  be  noted  against  the  appropriate  entry  in  their  record  and 
this  information  used  by  them  to  certify  the  invoices  for  such  supplies 
when  they  are  forwarded  from  the  Accounting  Department.  We  suggest 
that  these  members  of  the  staff  should  be  limited  to  dealing  with  reput¬ 
able  suppliers  as  approved  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Society,  to 
avoid  any  danger  or  collusion  on  prices,  quantities,  etc.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  purchase  of  these  items 
warrants  the  more  time  consuming,  although  more  effective,  control 
achieved  through  a  system  of  requisitions  and  purchase  orders. 

Purchases  up  to  a  limit  to  be  defined  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
each  Society  should  be  authorized  by  the  senior  accounting  official  of 
the  Society.  Purchases  over  that  limit  and  for  items  of  a  capital  nature 
should  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Director. 

Accounts  Payable  Procedures 

All  invoices  from  suppliers  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  accounting 
department  with  the  exception  of  invoices  for  goods  purchased  by 
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institutions  operated  by  the  Societies,  in  which  case  the  invoices  should 
be  sent  straight  to  the  institutions  to  be  approved  before  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Accounting  Department.  Each  invoice  should  be  stamped 
on  receipt  to  indicate  where  the  various  approvals  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  entered.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  space  on  the  invoice 
for  such  an  impression,  a  small  blank  sheet  of  paper  should  be  stamped 
and  stapled  to  the  invoice.  The  impression  should  indicate  where  the 
following  information  is  to  be  entered: 

1.  Initials  of  individuals 

(a)  requisitioning  the  item, 

(b)  checking  the  extensions  and  additions, 

(c)  approving  the  invoice  for  payment. 

2.  The  accounts  to  be  charged  and  the  amount  to  be  charged  to 
each. 

If  the  invoice  is  for  an  item  on  which  a  purchase  order  was  issued, 
the  copy  of  the  purchase  order  would  be  pulled  and  filed  in  a  “com¬ 
pleted”  file  alphabetically  by  supplier  as  a  semi-permanent  record  of 
items  bought,  prices  paid,  etc.  A  new  “completed”  file  would  be  started 
each  year  and  the  previous  years  purchase  orders  transferred  to  less 
expensive  storage  space.  The  extensions  and  additions  on  the  invoices 
should  be  checked  by  the  Accounts  Payable  Clerk  in  the  Accounting 
Department  who  would  initial  the  appropriate  space  in  the  stamp 
impression  on  the  invoice.  The  invoice  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
requisitioner  or  person  responsible  for  approving  the  purchase  and  he 
would  be  responsible  for  certifying  that  the  price  and  quantity  were 
correct  and  that  the  goods  were  received  in  good  condition. 

When  the  invoices  have  been  certified  and  returned  by  the  requisi¬ 
tioned,  the  senior  accounting  official  of  the  Society  should  enter  the 
account  or  accounts  to  be  charged  and  approve  the  invoice  for  payment. 
The  approved  invoices  would  then  be  given  to  the  Accounts  Payable 
Clerk  who  would  enter  the  name  of  the  supplier  on  the  cheque  portion 
of  a  four-part  cheque  remittance  form  if  this  was  the  first  invoice 
to  be  received  from  that  supplier  since  the  previous  month’s  cheque  had 
been  sent  out  to  him.  As  subsequent  invoices  are  received  from  the 
same  supplier,  they  would  be  entered  on  the  remittance  portion  of  the 
same  form.  For  all  invoices  the  information  entered  on  the  remittance 
portion  would  be  the  date,  invoice  number,  gross  amount  of  the  invoice, 
discount  (if  any)  and  net  amount.  The  invoices  would  then  be  filed 
behind  or  clipped  to  the  cheque  remittance  form  which,  in  turn,  would 
be  filed  alphabetically  according  to  supplier. 

Cheque  remittance  forms  covering  invoices  on  which  discounts  can 
be  taken  would  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  invoice  had  been  entered 
and  the  cheque  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the  supplier.  The  remainder 
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of  the  forms  would  be  completed  on  or  around  a  fixed  date  each  month. 
This  date  could  be  chosen  so  that  it  would  not  conflict  with  any  other 
work  peak  during  the  month.  The  completing  of  the  form  would  involve 
adding  the  net  amounts  on  the  remittance  portion  of  each  form  and 
entering  the  total  on  the  face  of  the  cheque.  At  the  same  time  the 
distribution  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  invoices  would  be  entered  at 
the  bottom  of  the  form  in  the  space  provided. 

The  completed  cheque  remittance  form  together  with  all  supporting 
invoices  would  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  signing  officer (s)  of  the 
Society.  The  forms  would  then  be  returned  to  the  Accounts  Payable 
Clerk  who  would  distribute  them  as  follows: 

1.  Original  to  supplier. 

2.  First  copy  bound  in  numerical  sequence  to  form  a  cheque 
register. 

3.  Second  copy  filed  by  account  number  to  give  the  details  of 
postings  to  the  expense  accounts  in  the  general  ledger. 

4.  Third  copy  filed  numerically,  with  supporting  invoices  attached 
for  reference  and  audit  purposes.  This  copy  which  is  called 
a  “voucher  jacket”  is  normally  of  somewhat  stiffer  paper  than 
the  other  copies. 

As  indicated  above,  the  first  copies  of  the  cheque  remittance  forms 
would  be  bound  together  to  form  the  cheque  register,  which  would 
replace  the  present  cash  disbursement  books.  It  could  be  used  for  bank 
reconciliation  purposes  by  drawing  a  line  through  each  sheet  as  the 
cheque  which  it  represents  is  returned  from  the  bank.  Outstanding 
cheques  would  then  be  indicated  by  those  sheets  that  do  not  have  a  line 
through  them. 

The  second  copies  of  the  cheques  would  be  used  to  obtain  the 
charges  to  the  various  expense  accounts  normally  furnished  by  the 
cash  disbursements  book.  They  would  be  sorted  into  numerical  order 
according  to  the  number  of  the  account  to  be  charged.  Where  the 
amount  paid  by  a  cheque  is  to  be  charged  to  more  than  one  account, 
the  second  copy  of  the  cheque  would  be  filed  under  the  account  being 
charged  the  largest  amount.  Charges  on  that  cheque  to  the  other 
accounts  would  be  supported  by  extra  unnumbered  copies  of  the  form 
on  which  would  be  written  the  name  of  the  supplier,  the  cheque  num¬ 
ber,  the  number  of  the  account  to  be  charged  and  the  amount  of  the 
charge  against  that  account.  Where  cheques  are  chargeable  against 
more  than  one  account,  there  is  very  little  saving  of  time  in  the 
suggested  method  as  against  the  present  method  of  entering  this 
information  in  the  cash  disbursements  book.  However,  our  survey 
disclosed  that  less  than  15%  of  the  cheques  issued  in  each  of  the  three 
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Societies  are  charged  to  more  than  one  account.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  the  other  85%  of  the  cheques,  we  believe  that  the  proposed  change 
could  represent  a  substantial  saving  in  clerical  time. 

When  the  second  copies  (plus  the  supplementary  copies  suggested 
above)  have  been  sorted  into  account  number  order,  they  would  be  listed 
on  an  adding  machine  to  get  the  total  charge  to  each  account.  The  tape 
for  each  account  would  be  stapled  to  the  respective  copies  and  the 
totals  from  each  tape  posted  to  the  appropriate  accounts  in  the  general 
ledger.  Tapes  and  cheque  copies  would  then  be  filed  under  their  res¬ 
pective  account  numbers. 

If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  cheques 
are  being  charged  to  more  than  one  account,  the  copies  of  these  cheques 
can  be  sorted  out  and  recapped  on  a  “spread  sheet”  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  account  headings.  The  totals  from  the  tapes  of  the  cheques 
chargeable  to  only  one  account  would  then  be  entered  on  the  spread 
sheet  under  the  appropriate  account  heading  and  the  totals  for  each 
account  posted  from  the  sheet  to  the  general  ledger  instead  of  from  the 
adding  machine  tapes. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  prepare  cheque 
requisitions  except  for  such  items  as  travelling  advances  or  where  no 
invoice  or  other  supporting  document  exists.  Cheque  requisitions  when 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  authority  should  be  processed 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  invoice. 

Although  the  cheque  register  could  be  closed  off  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  summaries  of  charges  to  the  various  expense  accounts  would 
have  to  be  kept  open  until  a  predetermined  date  to  allow  the  inclusion  of 
invoices  for  the  current  month  that  were  not  received  until  the  next 
month.  When  this  close-off  date  was  reached,  e.g.  the  10th  of  June  for 
May  invoices,  cheques  would  be  completed  for  all  invoices  pertaining  to 
the  previous  month.  The  second  copies  of  these  cheques  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  second  copies  of  the  May  cheques  for  sorting  and  charg¬ 
ing  to  expense  accounts.  The  first  copies  of  the  cheques,  since  they  were 
issued  in  June,  would  be  included  with  the  remainder  of  the  cheques 
issued  in  June  to  make  up  the  June  cheque  register.  Thus  the  credit 
entry  to  the  Accounts  Payable  control  account  in  the  general  ledger  for 
any  month  would  be  the  total  of  all  the  charges  made  in  that  month  to 
the  various  expense  accounts.  The  debit  entry  to  the  Accounts  Payable 
control  account  would  be  the  total  of  all  the  cheques  issued  in  that 
month.  The  balance  in  the  control  account  at  any  time  would  therefore 
consist  of  the  sum  of  those  amounts  that  have  been  included  in  the 
current  month’s  charges  to  the  expense  accounts  but  not  paid  until  the 
subsequent  month. 
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Family  Allowance  Records 

The  family  allowance  records  are  basically  the  same  in  each  of 
the  three  Societies.  In  the  case  of  the  Toronto  Society,  the  posting  of 
the  records  is  done  by  a  bookkeeping  machine  but,  in  view  of  the 
smaller  volumes  involved,  we  do  not  think  that  the  saving  in  time  that 
would  result  in  the  other  two  Societies  from  the  introduction  of  such 
a  machine  would  justify  its  cost. 

Where  there  is  more  than  one  child  of  a  family  receiving  family 
allowance,  two  of  the  Societies  have  been  keeping  “family  control  cards” 
as  well  as  the  individual  card  for  each  child.  We  do  not  believe  that 
these  family  control  cards  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  suggest  that 
they  should  be  discontinued. 

One  Society  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  there  are  always  two  entries 
every  month  in  the  account  of  a  child  in  a  foster  home,  one  being  the 
allowance  received  from  the  Federal  Government  and  the  other  being 
the  supplementary  board  allowance  paid  to  the  foster  mother.  They 
enter  the  two  amounts  on  one  line  and  change  the  balance  in  the 
account  by  the  net  amount  of  the  entries  only,  instead  of  entering  the 
two  amounts  on  separate  lines  and  calculating  a  new  balance  each  time. 
This  saves  space  on  the  cards  as  well  as  time  in  calculating  new 
balances.  We  suggest  that  the  other  Society  using  a  hand  posting  system 
might  profit  from  adopting  this  idea  for  use  in  their  own  family 
allowance  records. 

Payments  by  Relatives 

Two  of  the  three  Societies  have  been  maintaining  fairly  extensive 
records  on  payments  from  relatives  with  respect  to  wards  in  the 
Societies’  care.  However,  the  Societies  are  merely  acting  as  agents 
for  the  municipalities  in  receiving  such  payments.  Since  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  as  well  probably  as  most  of  the  other  municipalities,  keep 
similar  records,  we  suggest  that  the  Societies’  records  on  payments 
from  relatives  should  be  discontinued.  We  also  suggest  that  the  follow¬ 
up  of  relatives  whose  payments  are  late  or  have  stopped  altogether  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  should  be  left  to 
the  municipality  concerned. 

These  suggestions  concern  themselves  with  payments  received  on 
behalf  of  wards  only.  Since  payments  from  relatives  received  on  behalf 
of  non-wards  are  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Society  we  do  not  feel  that 
records  with  respect  to  these  payments  can  be  discontinued. 

Payments  from  Putative  Fathers 

Amendments  to  the  “Unmarried  Parents”  section  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  have  been  proposed  and  are  at  present  under  study. 
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Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report  sufficient  information 
is  not  available  as  to  the  regulations  that  will  govern  a  Society’s 
relations  with  putative  fathers  to  formulate  procedures  or  suggest 
appropriate  records  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  Societies’  work. 

Cheque  Signing 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  requirements  with  respect  to  signa¬ 
tures  on  cheques  between  the  three  Societies.  The  Toronto  Society 
require  only  one  signature  on  all  cheques.  However,  all  cheques  over 
$200.00  have  to  be  signed  by  one  of  several  designated  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Catholic  Society  requires  two  signatures  on  all 
cheques  but  these  can  be  any  two  of  several  designated  members  of  the 
staff.  No  Board  member  is  required  to  sign  any  cheque.  In  the  York 
County  Society  only  one  signature  is  required  on  boarding  home  cheques 
and  two  signatures  on  all  other  cheques,  one  of  which  must  be  a  staff 
member  and  the  other  a  Board  member. 

We  believe  that  the  requirements  of  the  three  Societies  are  similar 
enough  for  a  reasonable  compromise  to  be  developed  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  all  three.  However,  this  is  a  matter  which  each  Society 
should  discuss  with  both  its  Auditors  and  its  Bankers.  We  suggest,  as 
a  basis  for.  discussion  only,  the  following  policy: 

1.  One  signature  only  should  be  required  on  all  boarding  home 
cheques,  all  payroll  cheques  and  on  general  fund  cheques  up 
to  a  limit  of  $200.00,  provided  the  signing  officer  is  someone 
other  than  the  individual  who  prepares  the  cheques  or  reconciles 
the  bank  account. 

2.  Two  signatures  should  be  required  on  all  general  fund  cheques 
over  $200.00.  For  cheques  up  to  $1,000.00  the  signatures  could 
be  those  of  designated  members  of  the  staff.  For  cheques  over 
$1,000.00  we  suggest  that  one  of  the  signatures  should  be  that 
of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


SECTION  II 

BUDGET  SUBMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


Working  with  the  senior  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  the 
Welfare  and  Housing  Department  and  the  Community  Chest  of  Greater 
Toronto,  we  have  developed  a  revised  budget  submission  form  and  a 
revised  monthly  financial  statement  which  it  is  hoped  will  accomplish 
five  objectives: 

1.  Provide  a  means  of  determining  and  segregating  the  surplus 
or  deficit  of  a  Society  repayable  to  or  recoverable  from  the 
municipalities,  through  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment” 
in  the  per  diem  rate,  from  the  surplus  or  deficit  of  a  Society 
that  is  due  to  its  operations  in  the  non-statutory  areas.  (Non- 
ward  care  and  family  services). 

2.  Replace  the  present  multiplicity  of  financial  statements  with  one 
basic  set  of  statements  that  will  serve  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  a  Society,  its  executive  staff  and  outside  organizations  such  as 
the  Province,  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Community  Chest. 

3.  Standardize  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  financial 
information  in  the  three  Societies  so  that  this  information  is 
exchangeable  and  comparable  for  given  periods. 

4.  Establish  uniformity  between  the  information  required  for 
budget  submissions  and  that  furnished  on  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments  so  that  each  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  other. 

5.  Provide  a  means  of  grouping  expenses  of  a  similar  nature  for 
ease  of  reference  and  comparison  with  budget  figures. 

A  by-product  of  our  discussion  on  the  form  of  the  budget  submission 
was  the  elimination  of  one  budget  submission  by  the  Societies.  At 
present  three  budget  submissions  are  prepared  for  each  year.  The 
first,  early  in  the  year,  is  for  the  Community  Chest  so  that  the  campaign 
target  can  be  established  for  that  year.  The  second,  in  the  late  Fall,  is 
also  for  the  Community  Chest,  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  campaign 
can  be  allocated  according  to  a  more  current  picture  of  their  agencies’ 
needs.  The  third,  in  early  February,  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
total  expenses  of  the  previous  year,  and  is  used  by  both  the  Welfare 
and  Housing  Department  and  the  Societies  themselves  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  actual  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  current  year. 
On  reviewing  the  need  for  these  budget  submissions  it  was  agreed  by 
all  concerned  that  the  second  (late  Fall)  submission  could  be  eliminated, 
thus  saving  many  hours  of  work  for  the  staffs  of  the  Societies  and  the 
members  of  the  various  budget  committees. 
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The  forms  themselves,  copies  of  which  are  attached  as  Exhibits  1 
and  2  at  the  end  of  this  section,  are  fairly  straight-forward  and  self- 
explanatory.  Any  sections  that  are  complicated  have  been  explained  in 
some  detail  to  the  staffs  that  will  be  required  to  use  them.  This  has 
been  done  since  these  statements  are  not  now  in  the  category  of 
proposed  forms,  but  have  been  accepted  by  the  Province,  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Community  Chest  and  are  already  in  use. 

We  suggest  that,  insofar  as  is  reasonable,  the  annual  audited  state¬ 
ments  of  each  Society  should  follow  the  form  and  the  classification  of 
expenses  set  out  in  the  new  monthly  report  and  budget  submission.  This 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  interested  parties  such  as  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Community  Chest  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  to  them  on  these  forms. 

Allocation  of  Administrative  Expenses 

Administrative  expenditures  are  allocated  between  child  care  and 
other  services  on  the  basis  of  percentages  developed  from  “time  units”. 
In  the  case  of  the  budget  submission  for  the  current  year  which  is  made 
around  February  of  that  year,  only  the  time  units  of  the  field  workers 
for  the  previous  year  will  be  available  and  these  should  be  used.  They 
will  be  the  same  as  the  time  units  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  per 
diem  rate  for  the  current  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  budget  submission  for  the  succeeding  year  which 
is  submitted  in  the  Spring  of  the  current  year,  and  for  the  monthly 
reports  issued  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  we  suggest 
that  the  same  time  units  should  be  used.  We  believe  this  to  be  advisable 
because  unless  the  Societies  are  preparing  time  unit  analyses  every 
month,  which  is  not  required  by  the  Child  Welfare  Act,  only  the  break¬ 
down  of  time  units  for  January  would  be  available  as  an  alternative, 
and  we  think  that  these  would  be  subject  to  too  great  a  distortion  to 
serve  as  a  valid  set  of  times. 

For  the  monthly  reports  which  are  prepared  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber  inclusive,  the  analyses  of  the  field  workers’  time  would  be  available 
for  January  and  June  and  we  suggest  that  these  should  be  used.  For 
the  reports  prepared  from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  time  units  for  the  full  three  months  set  out  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Act,  i.e.  January,  June  and  October,  would  be  available  and 
should  be  used. 

Statutory  and  Non-Statutory  Surpluses 

There  are  certain  questions  raised  by  the  introduction  of  the 
budget  and  financial  forms  as  to  the  accounting  entries  needed  to  reflect 
the  statutory  and  non-statutory  surpluses  or  deficits  in  the  books  of 
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the  Societies.  We  offer  some  suggestions  in  this  area  but  before  any 
action  is  taken  we  believe  that  the  questions  should  be  discussed 
thoroughly  with  the  auditors  of  each  Society.  We  also  believe  that  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  uniform 
treatment  of  them. 

With  the  introduction  into  the  Child  Welfare  Act  (1954)  of  the 
concept  that  a  certain  portion  of  a  Society’s  surplus  or  deficit  is  repay¬ 
able  or  recoverable  through  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”  factor 
in  the  per  diem  rate,  comes  the  need  for  recognizing  this  situation 
through  appropriate  entries  in  the  accounting  records  of  the  Societies 
themselves.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  that  is  repayable  or 
recoverable  would  be  the  “Statutory”  surplus  or  deficit  shown  in  the 
monthly  statement  for  the  last  month  in  the  year.  This  amount 
would  be  set  up  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Society  as  an  asset  or 
liability  account  depending  on  whether  it  is  recoverable  or  repayable. 
The  other  half  of  the  entry  would  be  to  the  surplus  account  of  the 
Society  and  would  automatically  adjust  that  account  to  the  “Non- 
Statutory”  surplus  or  deficit  also  shown  in  the  monthly  report  for  the 
last  month  in  the  year. 

Once  the  amount  has  been  included  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  it  must 
be  written  off  later.  To  do  so  we  suggest  that  an  entry  should  be  made 
each  month  reducing  the  asset  or  liability  account,  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  amount  being  posted  to  a  “revenue  adjustment  account”.  The 
amount  of  the  adjustment  each  month  would  be  calculated  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  rate  adjustment  element  in  the  per  diem  rate  by  the  number  of 
days’  service  to  wards  charged  to  municipalities  that  month.  This  rate 
adjustment  element  would  be  obtained  from  the  per  diem  rate  calcula¬ 
tion  and  would  be  the  total  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”  divided 
by  the  number  of  days  service  used  in  calculating  the  per  diem  rate. 

A  problem  occurs  when  the  number  of  days  service  billed  in  the 
current  year  is  greater  or  less,  as  it  is  bound  to  be,  than  the  number  of 
days  service  on  which  the  anticipated  recovery  or  repayment  is  based. 

In  the  case  of  an  over-recovery,  we  suggest  that  as  soon  as  the 
amount  of  the  statutory  deficit  has  been  recovered,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  the 
revenue  adjustment  account  reaches  this  amount,  no  further  entries 
should  be  made  in  either  the  asset  account  or  the  revenue  adjustment 
account.  The  extra  amount,  represented  by  the  rate  adjustment  element 
that  is  being  recovered  on  additional  day’s  service,  would  then  be  reflec¬ 
ted  in  the  statutory  surplus  or  deficit  that  is  being  built  up  in  the  current 
year’s  monthly  reports  and  which,  in  turn,  indicates  whether  the  per 
diem  rate  being  used  in  the  current  year  is  too  high  or  two  low  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  the  Society. 
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The  problem  is  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  an  under-recovery. 
In  this  case  only  a  part  of  the  deficit  for  surplus  will  have  been  written 
out  of  the  balance  sheet  account,  leaving  a  balance  unrecovered  or  un¬ 
repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  event,  the  statutory  surplus  or 
deficit  shown  in  the  annual  statement  of  the  Society  will  not  agree  with 
the  ward  care  portion  of  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”  used  in 
the  per  diem  rate  calculation,  because  the  Society  will  already  have  a 
portion  of  that  allowance  set  up  in  the  balance  sheet,  represented  by 
the  amount  unrecovered  or  unrepaid  in  the  previous  year.  When  the 
stautory  deficit,  as  it  would  probably  be  when  days  service  billed  are 
less  than  anticipated,  is  transferred  to  the  asset  account,  the  new  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  asset  account  would  then  be  the  same  as  the  ward  care  por¬ 
tion  of  the  “allowance  for  rate  adjustment”.  The  entries  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  would  then  be  the  same  as  those  suggested  above. 

Next  let  us  assume  that  the  situation  illustrated  in  the  previous 
paragraph  occurred  where  a  balance  was  left  in  the  asset  account  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  Society  had  a  statutory  surplus  that  year.  A 
statutory  surplus  becomes  a  liability  of  the  Society  to  be  repaid  through 
the  rate  adjustment  in  the  next  year’s  rate.  Thus  the  Society  would 
have  balances  in  both  the  asset  and  liability  accounts.  In  this  case  the 
two  amounts  should  be  netted  and  if  the  net  amount  was  still  a  debit 
balance  it  would  appear  in  the  asset  account.  If  it  was  a  credit  balance 
it  would  appear  in  the  liability  account.  The  same  principle  holds  true 
in  the  case  of  a  year-end  balance  in  the  liability  account  with  a  statutory 
deficit  for  the  year. 
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EXHIBIT  I 


BUDGET  SUBMISSION 

For  the  Period 

January  1st,  19  to  December  31st,  19 

TO:  CORPORATION  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 
COMMUNITY  CHEST  OF  METROPOLITAN  TORONTO 

from 


( Organization ) 


( Address )  ( Telephone ) 


We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  this  budget  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  is  submitted  as  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the  work  of  our 
organization  for  the  year  19 

Signed  . . . 

President  Address  Tel.  No. 


Signed  . 

Treasurer  Address  Tel.  No. 


Name  of  Auditor 
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IN  I  ISTING  PERSONNEL  CHANGES:  LIST  EACH  SEPARATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FIRST,  WITH  REPLACEMENT  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER,  UNDER  "GROUP  HEADINGS’ 

- - -  AS  SHOWN  IN  PERSONNEL  LIST. 


SECTION  III 

DEPRECIATION 


In  the  course  of  our  survey,  particularly  in  our  attempts  to 
standardize  the  accounting  records  and  financial  statements  of  the 
Societies,  we  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  confusion  existing  in 
the  Societies  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  depreciation.  One  Society 
did  not  have  either  assets  or  depreciation  reserves  set  up  in  its  books 
of  account  and,  although  it  had  been  including  depreciation  charges  in 
the  calculation  of  its  per  diem  rates,  it  had  not  been  funding  these 
depreciation  charges  to  provide  for  the  eventual  replacement  of  these 
assets.  Its  depreciation  charges  were  based,  except  in  the  case  of 
automobiles,  on  the  value  for  insurance  purposes  of  the  assets.  Another 
Society  had  been  transferring  funds  to  a  capital  depreciation  funds 
account  but  only  in  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  depreciation 
charges  chargeable,  along  with  other  administrative  expenditures,  to 
the  per  diem  rate.  The  other  Society  did  not  have  an  accurate  record 
of  its  assets,  their  cost,  or  the  proper  amount  of  depreciation  reserves 
that  should  be  provided  against  those  assets. 

These  comments  are  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  Societies, 
because  as  long  as  they  were  on  a  “cash”  basis  of  accounting  and  as 
long  as  replacements  of  assets  were  provided  by  charging  the  cost  of 
the  replacements  into  a  “renewals”  account  and  including  the  cost  in  the 
current  operating  expenditures,  the  above  situation  did  not  create  very 
much  of  a  problem.  However,  now  that  the  provision  of  depreciation 
reserves  and  depreciation  charges  to  build  up  these  reserves  has  been 
allowed  by  the  Province  and  other  paying  agencies,  certain  problems 
arise  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treating  such  matters  as  the  profit 
or  loss  on  disposal  of  assets,  the  replacement  of  an  existing  asset  with 
a  more  expensive  one  and  the  provision  of  accurate  and  up-to-date 
records  of  assets  and  depreciation  reserves. 

While,  as  stated  previously,  we  are  not  accountants,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  concern  outselves  with  the  accounting  principles 
involved  in  this  question  of  depreciation,  in  the  interests  of  uniformity 
we  offer  certain  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of  the  problems 
that  we  raise  above.  However,  since  these  problems  affect  every 
Children’s  Aid  Society  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  we  believe  that  the 
initiative  in  establishing  such  uniform  treatment  must  come  from  the 
Child  Welfare  Branch. 

One  method  of  correcting  this  situation  would  be  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  assets,  determine  their  cost  and,  based  on  their  age,  the 
amount  of  depreciation  that  should  be  provided  in  the  reserve  for  each 
of  these  assets.  These  two  figures  would  then  be  set  up  in  the  balance 
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sheet  as  the  asset  account  and  the  depreciation  reserve  respectively. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  transfer  sufficient  funds  to  a  “Fixed  Asset 
Replacement  Fund”  account  in  the  capital  section  of  the  balance  sheet 
to  bring  that  account  up  to  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  reserve. 
Another  approach  to  the  problem  would  be  to  appraise  the  assets  on 
the  basis  of  present  day  replacement  costs  and  bring  the  depreciation 
reserves  and  replacement  funds  up  accordingly.  This  would  ensure  that 
funds  were  available  to  replace  assets  on  the  basis  of  present  day  costs 
instead  of  the  considerably  lower  costs  that  prevailed  at  the  time  the 
assets  were  bought. 

We  believe  that  both  these  methods  would  break  down,  however, 
if  an  attempt  were  ever  made  to  apply  them  in  practice.  In  the  first 
place  the  costs  of  many  of  the  assets  are  lost  in  antiquity  and  would 
be  very  difficult  to  determine.  In  the  second  place  the  funds  are  not 
available  to  bring  the  replacement  fund  account  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  reconstituted  depreciation  reserve. 

In  order  to  place  the  Societies  on  a  uniform  basis  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  accounting  procedures  as  simple  as  possible,  since  most 
Societies  do  not  have  trained  accountants  on  their  staffs,  we  suggest 
consideration  of  the  following  approach. 

1.  A  complete  inventory  and  appraisal  of  all  assets  owned  by 
each  Society  should  be  taken.  This  would  establish  the  “de¬ 
preciated  value”  of  each  class  of  assets,  i.e.  buildings,  furniture, 
automobiles,  etc.  By  “depreciated  value”  we  mean  the  value 
remaining  in  each  asset  at  the  appraisal  date  and  which  can 
be  charged  to  the  paying  agencies  supporting  the  Societies 
through  the  medium  of  depreciation  charges. 

2.  Only  the  depreciated  value  of  each  class  of  assets  should  be 
carried  in  the  accounts  and  shown  on  the  balance  sheet,  so  that 
adjusting  entries  do  not  have  to  be  made  to  asset  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  reserve  accounts  when  assets  are  disposed  of.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  Society  would  not  keep  an  accurate  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  its  assets  as  a  memo  account. 

3.  Depreciation  charges  would  be  based  on  these  depreciated 
values  at  present  rates,  which  are  those  allowed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Revenue.  Funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
depreciation  charges  would  be  transferred  to  a  replacement 
fund  account  each  year. 

4.  As  assets  are  replaced,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  an  asset 
would  be  credited  to  the  depreciated  value  figure,  debited  to 
the  replacement  fund  account,  and  the  money  deposited  in  the 
replacement  funds  bank  account.  When  the  new  asset  is  bought, 
the  cost  of  the  asset  would  be  debited  to  the  depreciated  value 
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account,  credited  to  the  replacement  fund  account,  and  the  money 
taken  out  of  the  replacement  funds  bank  account.  These  are 
the  only  entries  that  would  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  an 
old  asset  traded  in  on  a  new  one,  only  the  net  cost,  i.e.  the  cost 
less  the  trade-in  value,  would  be  debited  to  the  depreciated 
value  and  credited  to  the  replacement  fund  account. 

The  principle  of  the  system  suggested  above  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  profits  and  losses  on  disposal  of  assets  will  average 
out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  much  simpler  system  to  administer,  even 
if  slightly  less  accurate,  than  one  in  which  profits  and  losses  on 
disposal  are  calculated,  recorded  and  entered  on  the  statements  of  the 
organization. 


SECTION  IV 


THE  PER  DIEM  RATE  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF  PAYING  HOSPITALIZA¬ 
TION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

Our  review  of  the  various  Societies’  interpretation  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  calculation  of  the  per  diem  rate  revealed  very  few  dis¬ 
crepancies  or  areas  where  confusion  exists.  The  only  place  where 
interpretations  differed  significantly  was  on  the  question  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “field”  worker  for  purposes  of  determining  the  time  units  of 
such  workers. 

We  found  that  some  Societies  were  including  psychologists  as  field 
workers  and  one  was  including  all  members  of  supervision.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch,  either  by  memo  or  personal  contact, 
should  establish  with  each  of  the  Societies  exactly  which  members  of 
the  staff  are  to  be  included  as  field  workers. 

Hospital  Services 

At  present  the  cost  of  hospital  services  for  children  in  care  is  paid 
directly  to  the  hospitals  by  only  one  out  of  the  three  Societies,  which 
then  includes  it  in  its  per  diem  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two 
Societies  the  hospital  bills  are  paid  directly  by  the  municipalities  that 
are  financially  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

Although,  in  the  long  run,  the  result  to  the  Societies  is  the  same, 
we  believe  that  there  are  some  advantages  to  having  a  Society  pay  the 
hospital  bills  and  include  the  cost  in  the  calculation  of  its  rate.  From 
the  Society’s  point  of  view  it  would  simplify  the  accounting  procedures, 
by  making  it  no  longer  necessary  to  record  the  admittance  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  child  into  hospital  for  purposes  of  arriving  at  the  number 
of  days  care  to  be  charged  to  a  municipality,  or  the  number  of  days  ser¬ 
vice  used  for  statistical  purposes  and  for  calculating  the  rate.  From  the 
municipalities’  point  of  view  it  would  mean  the  simplification  of  their 
records,  since  the  recording  of  a  child  entering  or  leaving  hospital 
could  also  be  discontinued.  This  would  also  eliminate  the  checking  of 
such  information  on  the  billings  received  from  each  Society. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  would  actually  cost  Metropolitan 
Toronto  less  money  to  let  the  Societies  pay  for  the  hospital  services 
than  to  pay  for  them  themselves.  Although  Metropolitan  Toronto  pays 
a  lower  hospital  rate  for  hospitalized  children  than  the  Societies  do  or 
would  pay,  this  is  offset  by  the  25%  recovery  that  it  receives  from  the 
Province  on  the  amount  it  pays  to  the  Societies  for  child  care. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  suggest  that  all  hospital  bills  for  children 
in  care  should  be  paid  by  the  Society  concerned  and  included  in  their 
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“Specific  Expenditures”  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  rate.  In  the 
case  of  those  Societies  presently  not  paying  for  hospital  services,  this 
would  add  possibly  2  to  3  cents  to  their  per  diem  rate. 

Educational  Costs. 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention  during  our  review,  that  certain 
rural  areas  are  suffering  hardship  because  of  the  financial  burden 
imposed  on  them  of  educating  children  that  the  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
place  with  foster  mothers  in  their  areas.  Where  only  a  few  children 
are  involved  the  additional  burden  may  be  almost  negligible,  but  where 
a  substantial  number  of  children  are  placed  in  the  areas  the  financial 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  community  can  become  quite  appreciable. 

We  discussed  this  problem  with  officials  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  the  Department  of  Education.  All  were 
agreed  that  the  payment  of  non-resident  fees  to  local  school  boards, 
for  foster  children  placed  in  foster  homes  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supervising  Society,  would  be  of  benefit  to  these  school  boards. 
In  addition  they  agreed  that  the  fees  could  be  considered  a  logical 
child  care  cost.  The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  stated 
that  the  local  school  boards  should  retain  the  right  to  accept  or  reject 
the  foster  child  for  educational  purposes  and  that  the  willingness  of 
a  Children’s  Aid  Society  to  pay  non-resident  fees  should  not  mean  that 
a  school  board  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  child  into  the  school 
system.  They  pointed  out  that  these  boards  could  not  plan  their  long 
range  requirements  for  educational  facilities  on  a  largely  transient 
population  such  as  foster  children.  Therefore  it  was  unfair  to  ask 
them  to  increase  these  facilities  unless  some  permanency  of  need  could 
be  established. 

The  Societies  themselves  felt  that  the  payment  of  non-resident 
school  fees  would  afford  them  a  little  more  leeway  in  selecting  foster 
homes,  since  in  the  past  they  have  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  take 
too  many  foster  homes  in  one  area.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  have  been  homes  in  that  area  quite  ready  and  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  foster  children. 

There  was  a  definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  the  persons  contacted, 
that  such  a  proposal  might  have  fairly  far-reaching  effects  outside  the 
three  Societies  serving  Metropolitan  Toronto.  They  felt  that  pressure 
might  be  brought  to  bear  by  local  school  boards  all  over  the  Province, 
not  only  on  Children’s  Aid  Societies  but  on  other  types  of  institutions 
that  are  boarding  or  otherwise  caring  for  children  attending  schools 
within  these  school  systems. 

For  this  reason  we  do  not  make  any  definite  suggestions  in  this 
area,  other  than  to  suggest  that  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  and  the 
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Department  of  Education  might  jointly  study  the  problem  to  determine 
whether  such  fears  are  well  founded  and,  if  so,  what  effect  the  proposal 
might  have  on  the  institutions  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  all  school  boards 
have  non-resident  rates  and  all  schools  keep  attendance  records,  the 
mechanics  of  setting  up  a  system  of  billings  and  payments  should  not 
be  difficult.  The  effect  on  the  per  diem  rates  of  the  Societies  of  paying 
non-resident  fees  would,  on  the  basis  of  a  very  rough  calculation,  be 
to  increase  them  around  4  to  6  cents  a  day. 


SECTION  V 

CLOTHING  PURCHASES 


Present  Practices 

The  present  method  of  providing  clothing  for  children  in  care  and 
the  control  exercised  over  the  purchase  of  such  clothing  varies  quite 
widely  from  one  Society  to  another. 

In  the  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  and  Infants’  Homes  foster  mothers 
purchase  clothing  for  children  in  their  care  out  of  their  own  funds  or 
through  funds  advanced  to  them  by  the  Society  for  this  purpose.  They 
then  send  the  bill  to  the  Society  and  are  reimbursed  by  an  agency 
cheque  within  a  few  days  where  this  is  applicable.  The  bill  is  reviewed 
by  the  social  worker  and  the  purchase  entered  on  a  clothing  card  for 
each  child.  The  Toronto  Society  also  operates  a  clothing  room  staffed 
by  a  Supervisor  and  three  Seamstresses  in  which  are  produced  a  number 
of  items  of  infant  wear.  In  addition  the  clothing  room  buys  clothing 
in  bulk  for  children  up  to  5  or  6  years  of  age  and  distributes  it  to  the 
foster  mothers.  A  third  function  of  the  clothing  room  is  to  stock, 
sort  and  distribute  wool  and  other  materials  for  the  use  of  volunteer 
groups  in  making  layettes,  knitted  goods,  diapers,  etc. 

In  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  foster  mothers  prepare  a 
requisition  for  the  clothing  that  their  foster  children  need.  This  requisi- 
tion  is  reviewed  by  the  caseworker  and  sometimes  the  supervisor. 
When  the  requsition  has  been  approved,  a  purchase  order  is  prepared, 
on  which  are  listed  the  items  of  clothing  and  approximate  price.  The 
original  of  the  purchase  order  is  sent  to  the  foster  mother  who  uses  it 
as  a  voucher  to  buy  the  required  articles,  usually  at  one  of  the  bigger 
department  stores.  The  stores  then  send  in  their  bills  to  the  Society 
and  are  reimbursed  once  a  month.  The  Catholic  Society  carries  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  infant  clothing,  primarily  outfits  for  babies  coming 
out  of  hospital  and  for  their  institutions.  They  do  not  operate  a  clothing 
room  nor  do  they  make  any  items  of  clothing.  They  do  not  maintain 
a  clothing  card  for  each  child  but  instead  file  a  copy  of  each  purchase 
order  in  a  file  folder  for  each  child. 

The  York  County  Society  stock  clothing  for  children  up  to  their 
early  teens.  They  buy  in  bulk  and  distribute  to  the  foster  mothers 
normally  about  twice  a  year.  The  foster  mothers  send  in  requisitions 
for  the  articles  of  clothing  that  they  need  and  these  are  filled  out  of 
stock  if  possible.  Sometimes  the  requisitions  are  approved  by  the  case¬ 
worker  and  sometimes  they  are  not.  If  the  items  or  sizes  are  not  in 
stock  a  purchase  order  is  prepared  listing  the  items  and  requesting  the 
supplier  to  supply  these  goods  in  the  medium  price  range.  The  original 
of  the  purchase  order  is  sent  to  the  foster  mother  and  the  same  pro- 
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cedure  followed  as  in  the  Catholic  Society.  Clothing  cards  for  each 
child  are  entered  from  the  requisition  sent  in  by  the  foster  mother. 

Clothing  Cards 

In  neither  the  Toronto  Society  nor  the  York  County  Society,  where 
clothing  cards  were  kept,  did  the  caseworker  appear  to  have  the  time 
to  use  these  cards  as  a  regular  means  of  control  over  the  foster 
mothers’  purchases  of  clothing.  Instead,  they  were  used  primarily  as 
reference  material  for  analyses  of  clothing  costs  or  in  case  information 
about  the  purchases  of  an  individual  foster  mother  was  needed.  On 
the  basis  of  the  use  made  of  these  cards  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  their 
value  in  relation  to  the  work  involved  in  keeping  them  up-to-date.  If 
our  proposals  submitted  farther  on  in  this  section  with  respect  to  cash 
clothing  allowances  for  foster  mothers  are  either  not  acceptable  or, 
after  trial,  do  not  prove  practicable,  we  suggest  that  the  value  and 
necessity  of  the  clothing  cards  should  be  reviewed.  We  believe  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Toronto  Society  the  pink  slip  that  accompanies  a  foster 
mother’s  request  for  reimbursement,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  slip, 
could  be  filed  by  foster  child  to  provide  information  as  to  clothing 
purchases  made  on  behalf  of  that  child.  In  the  case  of  the  York 
County  Society  the  requisition  sent  in  by  the  foster  mother  could  be 
filed  by  foster  child  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Average  Cost  of  Clothing  Children  in  Care 

We  made  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  costs  of  providing  clothing 
to  children  in  care  under  the  different  systems  in  use  in  the  Societies 
and  with  the  varying  degrees  of  control  exercised  by  them.  First  we 
asked  the  Societies  to  provide  us  with  the  average  cost  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31,  1954,  of  clothing  all  children,  in  the  care 
of  the  Societies,  who  were  born  in  the  years  1940,  1944,  and  1948.  The 
results  of  this  study  of  a  cross  section  of  the  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Societies  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  CLOTHING  COSTS  DURING  1954 


Toronto 

Catholic 

York  County 

Society 

Society 

Society 

Children 

Born  in 

1940 

Boys 

.  $  88 

$125 

$  92 

Girls 

.  119 

125 

130 

Children 

Born  in 

1944 

Boys 

.  66 

90 

77 

Girls 

. k . 

.  73 

96 

98 

Children 

Born  in 

1948 

Boys 

.  68 

95 

64 

Girls 

.  69 

85 

90 

Overall  average  . 

.  $  81 

$103 

$  92 

While  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  above  figures  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  a  true  measurement  of  the  relative  clothing  costs  of  the  three 
Societies,  we  do  believe  that  they  they  give  a  rough  indication  of  this 
relationship.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Catholic  Society  which 
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exercises  the  greatest  control  over  the  foster  mother  by  approving  all 
purchases  before  they  are  made,  has  the  highest  average  clothing  cost. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Toronto  Society  which  exercises  probably  the 
least  control  has  the  lowest  cost.  There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of 
other  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  clothing  foster  children 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  results  of  this  study  should  be  considered 
as  other  than  a  very  general  indication  of  clothing  costs. 

Cash  Clothing  Allowances 

In  our  discussions  with  the  members  of  the  staff  in  all  three 
Societies  who  are  responsible  for  the  control  of  foster  mothers’  pur¬ 
chases,  we  were  told  that  most  of  the  foster  mothers  need  very  little  in 
the  way  of  control.  We  also  gained  the  impression  from  these  dis¬ 
cussions  that  in  actual  practice  the  request  of  a  foster  mother  for 
clothing  for  her  foster  children  is  very  rarely  turned  down. 

On  the  basis  of  this  questionable  effectiveness  of  the  Societies’  con¬ 
trol  over  clothing  purchases  or  the  need  for  it,  we  decided  to  review  the 
whole  question  of  whether  the  rather  elaborate  machinery  of  requisi¬ 
tions,  purchase  orders,  clothing  cards,  accounting  entries,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  the  time  of  the  caseworkers  and  supervisors,  was  worth  the 
information  and  the  control  that  the  system  was  supposedly  providing. 
We  felt  that  a  possible  alternative  might  be  a  system  of  cash  allowances 
similar  to  boarding  home  payments,  which  would  simply  be  added  to  the 
boarding  home  cheque  each  month.  This  system  would  be  similar  to 
that  used  by  a  number  of  relief  agencies  to  provide  clothing  for  those 
on  relief.  In  a  study  made  recently  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  the  trend  towards  the  payment  of  such  cash  allowances  was 
very  noticeable. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  factors  involved  and  discussions 
with  the  staff  concerned,  a  number  of  arguments  both  for  and  against 
each  system  emerged.  We  summarize  the  primary  considerations  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  system  as  against 
a  monthly  allowance  system  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Most  of  the  clothing  purchased  for  children  is  bought  just 
prior  to  the  winter  and  summer  seasons.  Thus  clothing  expen¬ 
diture  in  the  spring  and  fall  are  greater  than  at  other  times 
of  the  year  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  system  of  equal 
monthly  allowances.  If  the  foster  mother  does  not  set  the 
clothing  allowance  aside  each  month  to  be  used  for  this  specific 
purpose  or  if  she  does  not  budget  in  some  other  fashion,  she 
may  find  herself  without  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  winter 
or  summer  outfits  for  the  foster  children  when  the  time  arrives. 
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(2)  With  clothing  purchases  greater  at  some  times  of  the  year  than 
others,  problems  may  arise  when  children  move  from  one 
foster  home  to  another  just  prior  to  summer  or  winter.  In 
these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  outfit  the  child  before  moving 
him  into  his  new  home,  or  pay  the  new  foster  mother  a  supple¬ 
mentary  clothing  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new  outfit. 

(3)  No  matter  at  what  level  the  clothing  allowance  is  set,  there 
will  always  be  some  foster  mothers  who  feel  that  the  allowance 
is  not  adequate  while  others  will  criticize  it  as  being  too 
generous. 

(4)  There  is  no  real  way  of  ensuring  that  the  clothing  allowance 
is  actually  being  spent  on  clothing  for  the  foster  child  other 
than  a  visual  check  by  the  caseworker  during  visits  to  the 
foster  home.  While  this  might  be  a  problem  in  the  occasional 
instance,  discussions  with  the  social  work  staff  indicate  that 
it  would  not  be  widespread. 

(5)  Children  in  the  homes  of  foster  parents  who  are  in  an  income 
bracket  that  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  average,  may  require 
a  higher  or  lower  clothing  allowance  than  the  average  for  their 
age  group,  in  order  for  the  foster  children  to  be  clothed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  children  in  the  family.  Thus  it  might 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  allowance  in  a  few  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  discussions  indicated  that  the  advantages 
of  the  monthly  allowance  system  compared  with  the  present  system 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  time  of  both  caseworkers  and  supervisors  would  be  saved 
since  they  would  not  have  to  either  approve  the  requests  for 
clothing  or  review  the  purchases  after  they  are  made. 

(2)  A  great  deal  of  clerical  time  would  be  saved.  Included  in  the 
work  that  could  be  eliminated  in  some  or  all  of  the  Societies 
would  be: 

(a)  The  filing,  entering  and  adding  of  a  clothing  card  for 
each  child. 

(b)  The  processing,  entering  and  filing  of  invoices  from  the 
foster  mothers  or  the  stores. 

(c)  The  preparation  and  filing  of  requisitions,  check  lists  and 
duplicate  copies  of  purchase  orders. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  cheques  to  foster  mothers  and  stores, 
the  entering  of  the  amounts  in  the  cash  books,  mailing  the 
cheques,  sorting  and  filing  the  cancelled  cheques,  etc. 

(3)  Our  studies  in  this  area  reveal  that  costs  per  child  in  the  same 
age  group  vary  from  under  $50.00  to  over  $200.00.  While  some 
of  this  difference  may  be  due  to  the  shopping  or  clothes-making 
ability  of  the  foster  mother,  we  question  the  fairness  of  such  a 
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wide  spread  in  costs.  Some  foster  mothers  may  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  system  while  others  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
amount  of  clothing  to  which  the  foster  child  is  entitled.  A 
clothing  allowance  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point. 

(4)  Budgetting  for  clothing  costs  would  be  simplified  and  for  a 
given  number  of  children  in  care  actual  clothing  costs  would 
bear  a  much  closer  relationship  to  the  budgetted  figure  than 
has  been  possible  up  to  this  time. 

(5)  The  foster  mother  would  be  able  to  buy  clothing  for  her  foster 
child  in  exactly  the  same  way  she  does  for  her  own  children,  so 
that  the  foster  child  would  come  to  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the 
family  instead  of  being  “different  from  other  children”. 

(6)  Older  foster  children  could  be  given  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  to  budget  for  and  purchase  their  own  clothing.  Under  the 
present  system  a  child  may  regard  clothing  as  the  gift  of  the 
Society  to  him,  which  may  result  in  a  feeling  that  concern  for 
his  welfare  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  how  much  people 
are  willing  to  give  him. 

We  believe  that  the  potential  savings  in  both  professional  and 
clerical  time  warrant  a  trial  of  the  clothing  allowance  system.  We 
realize  that  the  size  of  the  allowance  should  vary  with  the  sex  and  age 
of  the  child.  However,  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  a  scale  of  allow¬ 
ances  that  will  meet  the  clothing  requirements  of  children  in  each  of  the 
various  categories.  We  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  allowance  should 
also  vary  with  the  time  of  the  year  so  as  to  allow  for  the  purchase 
of  spring  and  fall  outfits.  The  actual  amount  of  the  allowance  could  be 
determined  through  past  experience  of  the  Societies,  either  in  terms  of 
the  average  clothing  cost  for  children  in  different  age  groups  in  past 
years  or  through  the  compilation  of  lists  of  clothes  required  by 
children  at  different  age  levels,  which  could  then  be  priced  in  the  stores 
to  give  the  dollar  equivalents. 

In  order  that  the  proposed  system  function  properly,  we  believe  that 
some  clarification  is  needed  on  the  question  of  which  items  of  clothing, 
such  as  party  dresses,  uniforms,  bathing  suits,  skates,  etc.,  should  be 
paid  for  out  of  agency  funds  and  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of  family 
allowance  funds.  We  suggest  that  the  Family  Allowances  Division  of  the 
National  Health  and  Welfare  Department,  who  administer  family  allow¬ 
ances,  should  clarify  this  point,  since  it  affects  all  Children’s  Aid  Societies 
in  the  Province.  Once  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  “extra”  clothing,  such  as 
those  items  mentioned  above,  that  should  be  borne  by  family  allowances 
had  been  determined,  it  might  be  possible  to  add  an  amount  out  of 
family  allowance  funds  to  the  clothing  allowance  to  cover  this  cost  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  $4  now  added  out  of  family  allowance  funds  to 
the  board  rate. 
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We  suggest  that  the  system  should  be  tried  out  first  on  an  expern 
mental  basis  in  a  group  of  well-established  foster  homes  where  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  foster  child  being  moved.  The  experiment 
could  be  confined  to  children  who  are  permanent  wards  and  could  be 
still  further  limited  in  the  trial  period  to  adolescents,  where  the  child 
may  buy  a  certain  amount  of  his  or  her  own  clothing. 

Since  we  believe  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  clothing 
allowance  system  will  prove  successful  and  can  therefore  be  used  for 
the  majority  of  foster  homes,  we  have  not  attempted  to  improve  or 
standardize  the  present  system  of  purchasing  clothing  in  use  by  the 
Societies.  We  believe  that  an  interim  change  in  system  would  only 
confuse  mothers  and  the  staff  of  the  agencies,  which  would  more  than 
offset  any  temporary  benefit  it  might  confer.  However,  we  do  suggest 
that  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  the  Toronto  Society  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  reimbursement  cheques  sent  out  to  foster  mothers  by 
eliminating  clothing  advance  accounts  and  reimbursing  foster  mothers 
only  once  a  month,  including  the  amount  with  the  board  cheque. 

Clothing  Room  Costs 

As  part  of  our  review  of  the  clothing  purchases  we  examined  the 
costs  of  operating  the  clothing  rooms  in  the  Toronto  Society  and  the 
York  County  Society.  The  major  differences  between  the  two  Societies 
is  that  the  York  County  Society  purchase  clothing  and  distribute  it  to 
foster  children  up  to  a  much  higher  age  level  than  the  Toronto  Society, 
whereas  the  latter  make  a  certain  amount  of  clothing  that  they 
distribute  which  the  former  does  not  attempt  to  do.  To  determine  the 
savings  to  each  Society  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  clothing 
rooms  we  took  the  actual  cost  to  the  Societies  of  the  clothing  that  they 
distributed  in  1954  and  subtracted  this  from  an  amount  representing 
what  the  cost  of  this  clothing  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  purchased 
at  the  retail  price,  after  deducting  the  10%  discount  that  most  stores 
allow  to  foster  mothers.  The  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

COMPARISON  OF  CLOTHING  ROOM  COSTS 

Toronto  York  County 
Society  Society 


Approximate  retail  price  of  clothing  distributed  in  1954  ...  $34,000  $30,000 

Cost  of  above  . .  26,000  20,000 


Approximate  savings  before  deducting  operating  costs  ....  $  8,000  $10,000 

Operating  Costs 

Salaries  .  $  5,700  $  2,800 

Approximate  cost  of  space  occupied  by  clothing  room  2,500  700 

Depreciation  on  sewing  machines  . . .  100 

$  8,300  $  3,500 


Net  Savings 


$  300  (Loss)  $  6,500 
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We  did  not  attempt  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  prices  or  the 
calculations  which  were  made  by  the  staff  of  the  respective  Societies. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the  above  figures  should  be  used  as  a 
general  indication  only,  of  the  savings  possible  through  this  type  of 
operation.  It  would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
two  operations,  that  any  savings  that  the  Toronto  Society  may  be 
effecting  by  buying  some  of  its  clothing  in  bulk  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  excessive  cost  of  making  some  of  its  own  clothes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  items  produced  in  the  clothing  room  are  better  made  and 
of  better  quality  than  the  comparable  items  in  the  store.  There  is  some 
question,  however,  as  to  whether  in  items  of  infant  wear  this  quality  and 
durability  is  needed.  In  any  case  it  would  appear  that,  in  articles  of 
infant  clothing,  hand  made  clothes  cannot  compete  costwise  with 
clothes  that  are  cut,  stitched  and  finished  by  mass  production  methods. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Toronto  Society  should  reconsider  the 
advisability  of  making  its  own  clothes,  particularly  in  the  light  of  any 
alternative  use  to  which  the  space  might  be  put. 

As  against  the  savings  that  the  York  County  Society  show  for  the 
operation  of  their  clothing  room,  our  discussions  with  the  social  work 
staff  indicate  that  there  is  an  intangible  and  unmeasurable  (in  terms  of 
dollars)  disadvantage  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  of  the  foster 
child  who  draws  his  clothes  from  a  Society  clothing  room  being  con¬ 
sidered  “different”.  There  is  a  school  of  thought  in  social  work  which 
believes  that  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy  clothes 
like  any  other  child,  rather  than  having  such  clothes  issued  to  him. 
There  is  also  the  risk  in  operating  a  clothing  room,  of  having  styles 
change  and  therefore  of  being  unable  to  dispose  of  clothes  that  are 
obsolete  stylewise. 

We  recommend  that  all  Societies  should  buy  in  bulk  or  make, 
through  volunteer  groups,  layettes  and  other  articles  of  infant  clothing 
up  to  3  or  4  years  of  age  where  style  and  the  child’s  feelings  of  being 
“institutionalized”  are  not  a  major  factor.  For  children  over  that  age, 
we  suggest  that  foster  mothers  should  be  provided  with  a  clothing 
allowance  along  the  lines  discussed  earlier  in  this  section. 


SECTION  VI 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  statistical  or  non-financial  reports 
which  are  required  by  those  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Societies.  The  information  considered  essential  for  the 
effective  control  of  these  Societies  is  outlined  and  a  method  for  obtain¬ 
ing  and  compiling  the  data  is  described.  In  two  of  the  three  Societies 
the  proposed  reports  would  furnish  more  information  than  is  now  being 
developed,  although  in  many  instances  the  actual  work  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  reports  and  the  method  of  preparing  them  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  provide  the  executive  staff  and  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
the  Societies  with  the  information  they  require  in  the  most 
suitable  form  for  their  respective  purposes. 

(2)  To  standardize  as  much  as  possible  the  statistical  reports  and 
methods  in  the  three  Societies. 

(3)  To  relieve  the  professional  staff  insofar  as  is  practicable  of 
the  clerical  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  statistics. 

(4)  To  introduce  more  efficient  procedures  for  compiling  and 
analyzing  the  statistical  data. 

(5)  To  prepare  only  statistics  which  are  useful  to  the  persons 
receiving  them  and  eliminate  those  which  are  no  longer  useful. 

(6)  To  establish  a  simple  method  of  providing  information  needed 
for  special  purposes  such  as  a  research  project. 

The  volume  and  nature  of  the  statistics  that  are  prepared  by  the 
three  Societies  varies  substantially  from  one  Society  to  another.  The 
York  County  and  Catholic  Societies  prepare  little  more  than  the 
statistics  required  by  the  Province  and  the  Community  Chest.  Both 
agencies  use  these  basic  figures  in  their  reports  to  the  executive  staff 
and  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Toronto  Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
compiles  considerably  more  figures  and  analyses  than  are  required  by 
the  Province  or  the  Community  Chest.  These  figures  are  used  to  prepare 
reports  to  the  executive  staff  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  are  held 
in  case  the  information  is  asked  for  at  a  future  date. 

In  developing  recommendations  as  to  the  material  to  be  compiled, 
the  requirements  of  the  Province  and  the  Community  Chest  were  taken 
as  a  basic  minimum.  While  we  did  not  question  the  requirements  of 
these  two  organizations,  our  review  of  the  information  submitted  to  the 
Province  indicated  that  the  figures  in  the  report  would  be  much  more 
comparable  as  between  Societies  if  it  were  possible  for  the  Province 
to  define  a  little  more  exactly  the  information  that  is  asked  for  under 
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each  of  the  headings  in  its  report.  We  also  reviewed  the  information 
being  submitted  to  the  personnel  in  the  agencies  who  are  concerned 
with  non-financial  operating  and  control  data,  and  the  use  that  they 
made  of  this  information.  We  found  that: 

(1)  In  some  cases  the  reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  are  rather 
complex  and  require  a  certain  amount  of  analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  recipients  in  order  to  sort  out  significant  figures.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Toronto  Society  has  recently  endeavoured  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  illustrating  some  of  the  more  important  trends 
through  the  use  of  graphs,  bar  charts,  etc. 

(2)  Some  of  the  analyses  which  were  formerly  compiled  specifically 
for  the  Province  or  the  Community  Chest  are  still  being  pre¬ 
pared,  even  though  these  organizations  have  since  revised  their 
reporting  forms  and  the  information  is  no  longer  required. 

(3)  Reports  or  sections  of  reports  now  being  prepared  monthly  are 
not  required  this  frequently  and  could  be  compiled  as  required. 

Working  closely  with  the  staffs  of  the  Toronto  agencies,  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  statistical  reports  which  we  believe  would  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  information  while  still  providing  the  data  needed  by 
the  staff  and  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Societies.  In  this  manner  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  present  fourteen  pages  of  statistical 
information  prepared  by  the  Toronto  Society  to  the  proposed  eight 
pages.  In  a  particular  agency  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  certain  items  of 
information  to  measure  the  results  of  a  special  project  or  a  new  policy, 
and  we  feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  desirable  to  meet  these 
particular  situations.  When  such  special  information  is  compiled,  how¬ 
ever,  the  agency  must  be  on  the  alert  to  discontinue  this  special 
reporting  as  soon  as  the  need  for  the  information  ceases  to  exist. 
Experience  has  shown  that  such  analyses  are  often  prepared  each 
month  long  after  the  original  need  has  been  satisfied. 

The  information  that  we  believe  should  be  provided  to  each  level 
of  supervision  is  discussed  below  under  these  headings: 

(1)  Casework  Supervisors, 

(2)  Heads  of  Services, 

(3)  Senior  Executive  Staff  and  Board  of  Directors, 

(4)  Branch  Directors  and  Heads  of  More  Than  One  Service. 

Casework  Supervisors 

To  assist  the  Casework  Supervisors  in  both  their  planning  and 
review  of  casework  activities,  we  propose  that  a  form  similar  to  the 
“Activity  Planning  Sheet”  now  being  used  by  some  departments  at 
the  Toronto  Society  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  agencies,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Adoption  and  Homefinding  sections. 
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A  copy  of  the  proposed  form  which  would  be  called  the  “Activity 
Report  and  Planning  Record”  is  shown  as  Exhibit  1.  It  consists  of 
all  the  cases  assigned  to  an  individual  worker  and  provides  spaces  for 
the  worker  to  enter  the  activities,  i.e.  number  of  visits,  office  interviews, 
etc.  carried  out  in  connection  with  each  case  during  the  month.  This 
type  of  record  enables  the  supervisor  to  review  a  worker’s  caseload 
with  him  and  to  point  out  ways  of  improving  the  distribution  of  the 
worker’s  time  and  effort.  It  is  also  helpful  in  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  worker.  We  suggest  that  it  should  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  diary  kept  by  each  worker  in  which  would  be  recorded 
appointments,  daily  activities,  etc. 

Heads  of  Services 

The  Senior  Supervisors  or  Supervisors  at  the  head  of  each  category 
of  service  require  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  caseloads  being 
carried  by  individual  workers  in  their  departments  to  provide  a  basis 
for  assigning  new  cases  and  redistributing  old  cases,  when  this  is 
necessary.  We  suggest  this  should  be  a  monthly  statement  prepared 
by  the  Statistics  Section  which  would  consist  of  a  list  of  the  workers’ 
names  and  the  size  of  the  caseload  each  is  carrying  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  departments  where  turnover  of  cases  is  high  it  may  be 
desirable  to  show  the  “ins”  and  “outs”  of  the  caseloads  listed  on  the 
monthly  statement  as  well  as  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  far  as  the  statistics  on  the  cases  themselves  are  concerned, 
practically  all  case  statistic  reports  can  follow  this  formula: 

Number  of  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 

plus 

Number  of  cases  admitted  during  the  period 

minus 

Number  of  cases  discharged  during  the  period 

equals 

Number  of  cases  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

As  a  further  step,  admissions  and  discharges  are  usually  analysed 
to  show  the  reasons  for  the  admission  or  discharge.  In  addition  sub¬ 
totals  are  usually  taken  of  the  different  categories  of  cases,  e.g.  ward, 
non-ward,  wards  of  other  Societies,  etc.  for  statistical  and  analysis 
purposes.  The  analyses  and  reports  which  have  been  agreed  upon  as 
being  necessary  not  only  to  provide  the  data  for  the  Provincial  and 
Community  Chest  reports,  but  also  to  give  the  Heads  of  Services  the 
information  they  need,  are  illustrated  in  Exhibits  2  to  8.  We  propose 
that  these  reports,  with  the  exception  of  the  Home  Finding,  Adoption 
and  Intake  reports,  should  be  compiled  by  the  Statistics  Section  from 
their  records  and  submitted  to  the  Senior  Supervisors  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  respective  services. 
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Senior  Executive  Staff  and  Board  of  Directors 

All  of  the  reports  and  information  mentioned  above  would  be  made 
available  upon  request  to  the  senior  executive  staff  and  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  However,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  report 
regularly  on  all  the  details  of  an  agency’s  operations  to  this  group, 
and  we  suggest  that  only  summaries  of  the  reports  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  order  to  present  a  “bird’s-eye  view”  of  the  caseload  situation 
each  month  we  propose  that  a  caseload  summary  should  be  prepared 
which  would  show  for  each  department  the  following  figures: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  cases, 

(2)  The  total  number  of  caseworkers, 

(3)  The  average  caseload  per  worker. 

We  suggest  that  this  report  should  be  submitted  to  the  senior 
executives  staff  and  the  Casework  Consultant  (in  the  Toronto  Society). 

We  also  suggest  that  a  limited  number  of  significant  figures  with 
respect  to  case  statistics  should  be  reported  on  a  regular  basis  to  the 
senior  executive  staff  to  keep  them  informed  on  trends  in  the  work. 
Upon  reviewing  these  figures  they  may  request  further  analyses  which 
could  be  supplied  in  most  cases  from  the  departmental  reports.  We 
suggest  that  the  significant  figures  should  be  presented  in  graph  form, 
similar  to  the  practice  now  being  followed  at  the  Toronto  Society, 
with  each  new  month’s  figures  being  plotted  as  the  data  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  charts  could  be  pasted  to  sheets  of  cardboard  so  that,  by 
placing  the  appropriate  charts  side  by  side,  the  relationship  between 
different  trends  may  be  analyzed.  The  charts  should  be  large  enough 
so  that  they  may  be  used  as  exhibits  at  meetings  and  conferences. 
Branch  Directors  at  the  Toronto  Society  could  be  provided  with  charts 
showing  trends  in  their  particular  branch. 

We  suggest  that  the  charts  could  be  used  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  illustrate  points  made  by  the  Executive  Director. 
In  some  special  instances  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  particular 
graph  re-drawn  on  a  duplicating  master  in  order  to  produce  a  copy 
for  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Under  normal  circum¬ 
stances  however,  the  current  month’s  figures  would  be  merely  plotted 
on  the  charts  already  in  existence.  The  statistics  which  we  believe  are 
capable  of  presentation  in  this  way  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Children  in  care  at  each  month-end,  broken  down  by  wards  and 
non- wards  and  by  the  type  of  care  as  follows: 

(a)  Total  number  of  children  in  care. 

(b)  Number  of  children  in  pay  care. 

(c)  Number  of  children  in  free  care. 
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(2)  Admissions  of  children  for  the  month  analysed  according  to  the 
source  of  the  admissions,  i.e. : 

(a)  Unmarried  Parents  Department. 

(b)  Protection  Department. 

(c)  Wards  of  other  Societies. 

(d)  Voluntary  admissions. 

(3)  Discharges  of  children  in  the  month  analysed  according  to  the 
reason  for  discharge,  i.e.: 

(a)  Returned  to  parents. 

(b)  Adoptions  legally  completed. 

(c)  Other  reasons. 

(4)  Number  of  children  placed  on  adoption  probation  broken  down 
by  wards  and  non-wards. 

(5)  Intake  services  analysed  in  terms  of  the  following: 

(a)  Protection  inquiries  receiving  service. 

(b)  Unmarried  Parent  inquiries  receiving  service. 

(c)  Voluntary  admissions. 

(d)  Adoption  applications. 

(e)  Boarding  Home  applications. 

(6)  Days  Care  provided  (wards  and  non-wards  separately). 

(7)  Boarding  Home  Days  Care  provided  (wards  and  non-wards 
separately). 

Trends  can  be  most  easily  detected  when  the  monthly  figures  are 
presented  in  graph  form  as  a  comparison  of  the  current  year  with  the 
previous  year.  For  items  (2)  to  (7)  above,  the  accumulated  year-to-date 
figures  for  the  current  and  the  previous  year  should  also  be  plotted, 
to  give  a  comparison  on  a  cumulative  basis.  This  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  effect  of  wide  fluctuations  in  the  monthly  figures. 

Branch  Directors  and  Heads  of  More  Than  One  Service 

We  suggest  that  the  Branch  Directors  as  well  as  other  personnel 
having  jurisdiction  over  more  than  one  category  of  service  should 
receive  copies  of  the  reports  that  have  been  described  above,  where 
these  are  applicable,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  reports  of  departments 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Tabic  of  Reports 

For  ease  of  reference  the  monthly  reports  proposed  in  this  section 
are  set  out  in  the  table  below,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
contents  and  the  personnel  to  whom  the  reports  should  be  submitted. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  officials  listed  below  will  apply  only  to  the  Toronto 
Society. 
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Name  of  Report 
Activity  Report 
&  Planning  Record 


Caseload  Report 


Caseload  Summary 


Description 

—Report  of  “activity”  by 
social  worker  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  case 
in  his  load. 

— Report  of  number  of 
cases  being  carried  by 
each  worker  at  end  of 
month. 

— Report  of  average  case¬ 
load  per  worker  for 
each  department. 


Persons  to 
Receive  Report 
Immediate  Supervisor. 


Heads  of  Services. 
Branch  Director. 


Branch  Director. 
Heads  of  More  Than 
One  Service. 
Casework  Consultant. 
Assistant  Executive 
Director. 

Executive  Director. 

Heads  of  Service. 
Branch  Director. 
Heads  of  More  Than 
One  Service. 


Departmental  Reports — Report  of  cases  in  dif¬ 
ferent  categories  of 
service,  number  of  new 
cases,  discharged  cases, 
etc.  and  balance  at  end 
of  the  month. 


Method  of  Preparing  Statistics 

Statistics  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  three  agencies, 
and  the  methods  even  vary  between  departments  within  the  same 
agency.  At  the  Catholic  Society  a  decentralized  method  is  used  for 
compiling  most  of  the  figures.  Workers  prepare  monthly  statistical 
reports  on  their  own  caseloads,  which  are  added  together  by  the 
department  supervisors  to  give  total  figures  for  the  departments  and 
provide  the  data  for  preparing  the  Provincial  Report  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  Report.  The  York  County  Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  centralized  system  for  preparing  statistics.  Nearly  all  the 
figures  are  prepared  from  central  card  records,  kept  up-to-date  by  day- 
to-day  information  as  to  changes,  additions,  closing,  etc.,  from  the  social 
workers.  At  the  Toronto  Society  central  card  records  are  kept  up-to-date 
by  a  central  Statistical  Section  for  most  of  the  departments  but  social 
workers  continue  to  prepare  individual  monthly  statistical  reports  on 
their  caseloads  and  their  activities.  The  case  statistics  reported  by  the 
caseworkers  are  checked  to  the  central  records  by  the  Statistical 
Section  before  they  are  totalled,  summarized  and  the  agency’s  reports 
prepared. 

In  order  to  streamline  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  as  much 
as  possible,  we  have  developed  a  revised  set  of  procedures  covering  this 
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operation,  which  we  recommend  should  be  adopted  by  all  three  agencies, 
although  the  mechanical  equipment  mentioned  below  would  not  be 
necessary  at  the  York  County  Society  because  of  its  smaller  size. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  method  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Case  statistics  (with  respect  to  both  children  and  families) 
would  be  prepared  centrally  in  a  Statistics  Section.  However, 
statistical  reports  on  inquiries  and  applications  re  boarding  and 
adoption  homes  would  be  prepared  in  the  respective  depart¬ 
ments. 

(2)  The  card  records  of  all  cases  opened  in  the  agency  would  be 
maintained  in  the  central  Statistical  Section.  These  records 
would  be  kept  up-to-date  by  means  of  notification  or  control 
slips  originating  in  the  casework  departments. 

(3)  The  Statistical  Section  would  prepare  each  month  lists  of  cases 
assigned  to  individual  workers.  The  lists  of  names  would  be 
typed  or  mechanically  printed  on  the  Activity  Report  and 
Planning  Record  suggested  earlier  in  this  section.  The  social 
workers  would  check  these  lists  and  report  any  discrepancies. 
They  would  report  on  the  form  the  activities  carried  out  in 
connection  with  each  case.  The  activities  would  be  totalled  by 
the  Statistical  Section  to  obtain  the  figures  required  for  the 
Community  Chest  Report.  In  this  way  social  workers  would 
be  relieved  of  the  clerical  job  of  preparing  the  monthly 
statistical  reports  on  their  caseloads. 

(4)  Cards  maintained  by  the  Statistical  Section  would  be  marginally 
punched  to  facilitate  sorting  and  analysis. 

The  success  of  this  method  of  statistical  preparation  is  dependent, 
to  a  large  extent,  on  prompt  and  accurate  reporting  of  changes  in  cases 
to  the  Statistical  Section.  Thus  enforcement  of  regulations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  notification  of  changes  would  become  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  they  are  now.  The  savings  in  social  workers’  time  that  can 
result,  however,  are  substantial.  The  workers  in  the  Toronto  Society 
now  spend  an  estimated  three  hours  per  month  in  preparing  their 
monthly  reports  which  is  to  a  large  extent  a  duplication  of  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  Statistical  Section.  In  the  Toronto  Society  alone  it 
is  estimated  that  this  amounts  to  about  $600.00  per  month  or  $7,200.00 
per  year.  If  all  three  agencies  adopted  this  system  the  savings  might 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10,000.00  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  in  the  social  workers’  time,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  cards  and  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  statistics 
required  should  make  it  possible  at  the  Toronto  Society  to  prepare  the 
statistics  with  at  least  one  less  statistical  clerk,  even  with  the  increased 
number  of  cases  resulting  from  the  realignment  of  jurisdictions.  In 
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addition,  the  proposed  system  should  make  it  possible  to  produce  special 
analyses,  reports  and  lists  much  more  quickly.  Special  studies  as  to  the 
correlation  of  factors  involved  in  cases  could  be  made,  which  were 
impossible  in  the  past  because  of  the  time  required  to  carry  them  out. 

The  detailed  procedures  that  make  up  the  method  we  are  proposing 
for  the  preparation  of  these  statistics  are  set  out  below: 

(1)  A  control  form  would  be  prepared  for  each  case  in  the  agency 
in  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  following  changes: 

— Admissions, 

- — Transfers  from  one  worker  to  another, 

— Change  of  legal  status, 

— Change  of  address  or  location, 

— Discharges. 

(2)  Separate  control  forms  would  be  used  for  children  in  care  and 
for  family  cases. 

(3)  Control  forms  would  be  prepared  in  pencil  by  the  worker 
concerned,  and  would  be  sent  to  the  Department  Secretary  or 
Stenographic  Pool  Supervisor  when  the  Stenographic  Pool  is 
functioning.  She  would  check  the  form  to  ensure  that  it  had 
been  completed  properly  and  would  tick  off  the  persons  to 
receive  copies. 

(4)  A  hectograph  master  of  the  control  form  would  be  typed  and 
the  required  number  of  copies  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
appropriate  persons. 

(5)  At  the  time  of  admission  of  children  or  family  cases  (excluding 
foster  homes  and  adoption  homes)  the  required  number  of 
cards  would  be  prepared  from  hectograph  masters.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  this  card  would  also  be  duplicated  on  the  top 
portion  of  the  face  sheet  for  the  case  file.  The  maximum 
number  of  cards  would  be  five,  with  the  following  distribution 
and  method  of  filing: 


Purpose  of  Card  Method  of  Filing 


Master  Index  . 

Alphabetically 

by 

name 

of 

Department  Index  Card  of 
Active  Cases  . 

case 

Alphabetically 

by 

name 

of 

Workers’  Card  . 

case 

Alphabetically 

by 

name 

of 

Supervisors’  Card  . 

case 

By  name  of 

worker,  then 

I  alphabetically  by  name  of 

case. 

As  outlined  in  Appendix  A 


Statistical  Card 
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The  above  distribution  would  be  followed  in  connection 
with  all  children  taken  into  care.  The  Accounting  Department 
would  not  receive  a  card  on  Protection  or  Unmarried  Mother 
cases,  but  would  be  given  a  card  for  all  Putative  Father  cases 
when  an  agreement  has  been  signed.  The  Statistical  and 
Accounting  Departments  would  not  receive  card  records  in 
connection  with  brief  services  at  Intake  (not  made  cases)  or 
boarding  and  adoption  home  applications.  When  boarding 
homes  are  approved,  however,  and  a  child  placed  in  the  home, 
the  Accounting  Department  would  prepare  their  own  card  from 
the  information  on  the  control  slips. 

Use  of  Marginally  Punched  Card  in  Statistics  Section 

As  mentioned  above,  a  statistical  card  would  be  prepared  for  each 
case  opened  in  the  agency.  The  card  would  be  punched  along  the 
margin  to  facilitate  sorting  with  a  sorting  needle  into  the  desired 
categories  and  sequences.  Cards  would  be  filed  by  department,  in 
alphabetical  sequence,  under  four  categories: 

(1)  Admitted  this  month, 

(2)  Active, 

(3)  Discharged  this  month, 

(4)  Closed. 

In  some  cases,  the  active  cards  might  be  punched  with  new 
information,  e.g.  a  change  from  non-ward  to  ward  status,  but  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  new  card.  In  other  cases  the  cards 
would  be  moved  from  one  section  of  the  file  to  another,  e.g.  “active” 
to  “discharged  this  month”,  and  when  the  count  has  been  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  card  would  be  moved  to  the  “closed” 
section. 

Month-end  statistics  would  be  prepared  by  a  combination  of  methods 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  counting  the  cards  in  the  different  file  categories. 

(b)  By  sorting,  with  the  aid  of  the  sorting  needle  into  various 
categories  and  counting  the  cards  thus  sorted. 

(c)  By  classifying  control  forms,  manually  sorting  into  categories, 
and  counting  the  forms. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  statistical  cards  for  compiling 
the  monthly  and  yearly  reports,  we  have  set  out  in  Appendix  A  detailed 
procedures  for  preparing  Child  Care  Statistics.  We  have  also  suggested 
certain  analyses  that  would  be  facilitated  by  these  procedures.  Similar 
procedures  should  be  developed  for  statistics  in  connection  with  other 
departments  by  applying  the  principles  illustrated  in  this  appendix. 
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APPENDIX  “A” 

OUTLINE  OF  PROCEDURES  PROPOSED  FOR  PREPARATION  OF 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

CHILD  CARE 

(1)  A  statistical  card  would  be  prepared  for  each  child  taken  into 
care. 

(2)  Cards  would  be  filed  into  categories  as  follows: 

— opened  this  month 
— Active  cases 

— case  terminated  this  month 
— closed  cases  (filed  by  years) 

(3)  Cards  for  new  cases  would  be  punched  with  the  following: 

— name  (code) 

— birth  date  (year  and  month) 

— reason  for  admission  (code) 

— legal  status  Interim  Order 

Temporary  Ward 
Permanent  Ward 
Non-ward — Metro 
Non-ward — Non-Metro 
Ward  of  Other  Society 
— date  of  admission  (year  and  month) 

— originating  department  (U.P.  or  Prot.) 

— worker  code 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  admissions  would  be  drawn  and 
analyzed 

— by  legal  status,  for  Provincial  report  (Item  20)  (by  needle 
sort) 

— by  legal  status  “ward”  and  “non-ward”  (by  needle  sort) 
and  by  hand  sort  into  4  categories  for  agency  report 
Item  1(b)  as  follows: 

— New  via  Protection 
— New  via  U.P. 

— New  via  Another  Agency 

— Transferred  to  supervision  from  another 
department 

The  cards  would  then  be  punched  for  “whereabouts”  (approxi¬ 
mately  10  categories). 

(5)  When  this  is  done  the  new  cards  would  be  merged  with  active 
cards  to  put  all  cards  in  alphabetical  order. 
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(6)  Cards  for  children  discharged  during  the  month  would  be 
withdrawn  as  notification  forms  are  received  and  punching 
would  be  as  follows: 

— length  of  stay  in  care  (no.  of  months) 

— reason  for  termination  (6  categories) 

(Agency’s  categories  should  agree  with  Province’s 
categories). 

Cards  would  then  be  filed  in  “Case  Terminated  this  month” 
section  of  the  file. 

(7)  At  the  end  of  the  month,  cards  for  children  discharged  would 
be  analyzed  (by  needle  sort)  for  Items  33-40  of  Provincial 
Report  and  items  Dl-6  for  agency  report. 

(8)  Notification  forms  would  be  kept  in  categories  as  follows: 

— discharges 

— change  of  whereabouts 
— change  of  worker 
— change  of  legal  status 

(9)  Change  in  whereabouts,  worker,  and  legal  status  would  be 
re-punched  on  cards  and  cards  re-filed. 

(10)  The  current  month’s  change  notices  for  changes  in  status 
would  be  sorted  by  hand  into  the  4  categories  required  for  the 
Provincial  Report 

e.g.  non-ward  to  temporary  ward 

non-ward  to  permanent  ward,  etc. 

(11)  The  cards  left  in  the  active  file  at  the  end  of  the  month  would 
be  analyzed  (by  needle  sort)  by  whereabouts  and  cards  counted 
to  produce  information  for  Items  24  to  32  of  Provincial  Report 
and  G (a)  1-3  (b)  1-6  of  the  agency  report 

Analysis  of  “Active  Cases” 

The  use  of  marginally  punched  cards  would  enable  certain  current 
information  on  children  in  care,  to  be  made  available  very  quickly  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  two  examples: 

(1)  The  number  of  children  in  each  age  group: 

This  could  be  done  by  sorting  according  to  the  child’s  birth  date, 
which  has  been  punched  on  the  card  and  then  manually  counting  the 
cards. 

(2)  The  length  of  time  children  have  been  in  care: 

The  “active”  cards  could  be  sorted  according  to  the  date  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  such  categories  as: 
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less  than  1  month 

1  month 

2  months,  etc. 

It  lists  of  the  names  of  children  in  each  category  are  required,  they 
would  be  typed  from  the  information  shown  on  the  cards. 

Analysis  of  Closed  Cases  at  End  of  Year 

Cards  for  closed  cases  could  be  analyzed,  by  needle  sort  and  a 
manual  count  to  produce  such  data  as  the  following: 

(1)  Reason  for  admission 

(2)  Admission  through  U.P.  or  Protection  Department 

(3)  Length  of  stay 

(4)  Ages  of  children  on  discharge 

(5)  Ages  of  children  on  admission,  etc. 
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EXHIBIT  1 


ACTIVITY  REPORT  AND  PLANNING  RECORD 
Department . 

Worker . Supervisor . Month . 19 


Name  of  Client 

Service  Category 

Visits 

Office  Interviews 

Remarks 
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EXHIBIT  2 

CHILD  CARE  DEPARTMENT 

Monthly  Statistical  Report 
Child  Care  Section 


Month .  19 . 

I.  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  SERVICE  Wards  Non-Wards  Total 

A.  Number  of  children  in  care  at  beginning  of 

month  .  .  . 


B.  Admissions 

1.  New  via  Protection  . 

via  Unmarried  Parents  . 

via  another  agency  . 

2.  Transferred  from  another  department  . . 

Total  . 


C.  Total  children  cared  for  during  month  (A  +  B) 

D.  Children  removed  from  case-load 

1.  Discharged  to  parents 

(a)  Protection  . 

(b)  Unmarried  Parents  . 

2.  Reached  majority  . 

3.  Adoptions  legally  completed  . 

4.  Other  (specify)  . . 

5.  Transferred  to  another  agency  . 

6.  Transferred  to  another  department . 

Total  . 


E.  Children  made  wards  during  month 


F.  Total  number  of  children  in  care  at  end  of 
month  . 


G.  Whereabouts  of  children  at  end  of  month 
(a)  In  Pay  Care 

1.  In  foster  home  supported  by  agency. 

2.  In  own  institutions 

(i)  Shelter  . 

(ii)  Receiving  home  . 

3.  Other  institutions  . 

Total  . 


(b)  In  Free  Care 

1.  On  adoption  probation . 

2.  In  free  homes  (other  than  adoption)  . 

3.  Self-supporting,  work  or  wage  home  . 

4.  In  home  of  parents  or  relatives . 

5.  In  institutions  not  paid  by  agency . 

6.  Elsewhere  . 

Total  . 


Total  (a  +  b)  (to  agree  with  F  above)  - 


With  With  Foster  With  Own  With 

II.  SERVICES  Children  Parents  Parents  Collateral  Total 

Number  of  visits . 

Number  of  office 

interviews . 
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EXHIBIT  3 

CHILD  CARE  DEPARTMENT 

Monthly  Statistical  Report 
Homefinding  and  Placement  Section 

Month . 19 . 


I.  FOSTER  HOMES 

A.  Inquiries 

(1)  Number  of  inquiries  pending  from  last 

month  . 

(2)  Number  of  inquiries  in  present  month.. 

(3)  Total  inquiries  . * . . . 

(4)  Inquiries  completed 

Accepted  for  home  study . 

Not  accepted  for  home  study . 

Total  inquiries  completed  . 

(5)  Inquiries  under  process  at  end  of  month 

B.  Home  Studies 

(1)  Number  of  home  studies  in  process  at 

beginning  of  month . 

(2)  Number  of  home  studies  assigned  during 

month  . 

New  or  re-evaluation  . 

Transferred  from  another  worker  . . 

(3)  Total  home  studies  in  process  . 

(4)  Home  studies  cleared 

(i)  Approved  . 

(ii)  Rejected  . 

(iii)  Withdrawn  . 

(iv)  Transferred  to  another  worker 

(5)  Total  home  studies  in  process  at  end  of 

month  . 

C.  Approved  Foster  Homes 

(1)  Approved  foster  homes  at  beginning  of 

month  . 

(2)  Foster  homes  approved  during  month 

(B4(i)  above)  . 

(3)  Total  . 

(4)  Approval  withdrawn  or  homes  closed 

during  month  . 

(5)  Approved  foster  homes  at  end  of  month 


D.  Foster  Homes  in  Use 

(1)  Foster  homes  in  use  at  beginning  of 

month  . 

(2)  Foster  homes  put  into  use  during  month 

(3)  Total  . 

(4)  Foster  homes  vacated  or  closed  during 

month  . 

(5)  Foster  homes  remaining  in  use  at  end 

of  month  . 

E.  Number  of  approved  foster  homes  vacant  at 

end  of  month  (C5-D5)  . 


With  With  Foster  With  Own  With 

II.  SERVICES  Children  Parents  Parents  Collateral  Total 

Number  of  visits . 

Number  of  office 

interviews . 
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ADOPTION  DEPARTMENT 
Monthly  Statistical  Report 

Month . 

I.  HOME  STUDIES  —  Informal  Applications 

A.  Carried  forward  from  previous  month . 

B.  Opened:  (a)  New  during  month  . 

(b)  From  abeyance  . 

(c)  From  another  worker  . 

Total  . . . . 

C.  Closed:  (a)  Made  formal  . . 

(b)  Rejected  . 

(c)  Cancelled  . 

(d)  To  abeyance  . 

(e)  To  another  worker  . 

Total  . 

D.  Open  at  the  end  of  month  (A+B — C)  . 

II.  HOME  STUDIES  —  Formal  Applications 

A.  Carried  forward  from  previous  month . 

B.  Opened:  (a)  Informal  to  formal  (D  above)... 

(b)  From  abeyance  . 

(c)  From  another  worker  . 

Total  . 

C.  Closed:  (a)  Child  placed  . 

(b)  Rejected  . 

(c)  Cancelled  . 

(d)  To  abeyance  . 

(e)  To  another  worker  . 

Total  . 

D.  Open  at  end  of  month  (A-fB — C)  . 

E.  Homes  approved  during  month . 

F.  Approved  homes  in  caseload,  child  not  placed 

G.  Number  of  homes  contacted  . 


EXHIBIT  4 


. 19 . 

Agency  Private 


Agency  Private 
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EXHIBIT  4 — Continued 

III.  CHILDREN  Agency  Private  and  Quick 

Related 

Non-  Not  (Parent  or 

Ward  Ward  BHA  related  relative) 

A.  Carried  forward  from  pre¬ 

vious  month .  . 

B.  Placed 

(a)  Straight  adoption  or 

BHA  . 

Transferred 

(b)  From  another  worker . . . 

(c)  From  Child  Care  De¬ 

partment  . 


Total 


C.  Closed 

(a)  Adoptions  completed ... 

(b)  Closed,  not  completed... 
Transferred 

(c)  To  another  worker . 

(d)  To  Child  Care  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

Total  . 


D.  Total  in  Care  (A+B— C)— 
carried  forward  to  next 
month  . 


E.  Pre-placement  casework  in 

preparation  for  adoption 

F.  Total  caseload  of  children 

(D+E)  . 


G.  Children  given  service  dur¬ 
ing  month  (count  each 
child  only  once)  . 


IV.  SERVICES 


With  With 
With  Foster  Own 
Children  Parents  Parents 


With 
Collat¬ 
eral  Total 


Number  of  visits 

Number  of  office 
interviews  ... 
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EXHIBIT  5 

ADOPTION  DEPARTMENT 

Monthly  Statistical  Report 
Intake 

Month . 19 . 


I.  A.  REQUESTS  FOR  SERVICE 

Completed  Brief 

Agency  Private  Adoption  Service  Total 

1.  Number  pending  from 

last  month  . 

2.  Enquiries  during  month . . 

Total  . . . .  . ,... . . 

B.  DISPOSITION  OF 
REQUESTS 

1.  Referred  to  another 

agency  or  department . . . . . 

2.  Policy  rejection . 

3.  Registration  card  given . „... . . 

4.  Direct  assignment  to 

adoption  worker . 

5.  Opened  in  intake . 

6.  Service  to  completed  adop¬ 

tion  . . . 

Total  . . . 


C.  CARRIED  FORWARD  TO 
NEXT  MONTH  (A-B)... 


II.  CHILDREN  FOR  PLACEMENT 

1.  Referrals  Wards  Non-Wards  Total 

(a)  Pending,  not  conferenced  (from 

last  month)  . . . 

(b)  New  . . . . . 

(c)  Re-opened  . . . 

Total  .  . 

2.  Disposition 

(a)  To  Placement  conference  . 

(b)  Withdrawn . . . 

Total  .  . 

3.  Carried  forward  to  next  month .  .  . 

4.  Conferenced — not  yet  placed . 


III.  SERVICES 

With  With  With 

With  Foster  Own  Collat- 

Children  Parents  Parents  eral  Total 

Number  of  visits  . 

Number  of  office 

interviews  . 
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PROTECTION  DEPARTMENT 
Monthly  Statistical  Report 

Month 


EXHIBIT  6 


19 


I.  CLIENTS  RECEIVING  SERVICE 


A.  Cases  at  beginning  of  month 


No.  of  children 
involved 

No.  of  In  Not  in 
Cases  Care  Care 


B. 


Cases  added  to  case-load  during 

month 

(a)  New  . 

(b)  Re-opened  (closed  prior  to  this 

year)  . 

(c)  Re-opened  (closed  during  present 

year)  . 

(d)  Children  transferred  to  their 
own  homes  from  care  of  society 

(e)  Transferred  from  another  de¬ 
partment  . 


Total  cases  added 


C.  Total  case-load  during  month  (A-f-B) 

D.  Cases  closed  during  month 

(a)  Closed  . 

(b)  Transferred  out  to  another  de¬ 
partment  . 

(c)  Children  transferred  from  own 

home  to  agency  care . 

Total  cases  closed  . 


E.  Total  cases  open  at  end  of  month 
(C— D)  . 


II.  SERVICES 


With  With 
With  Foster  Own 
Children  Parents  Parents 


With 
Collat¬ 
eral  Total 


Number  of  visits 

Number  of  office 
interviews  ... 
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EXHIBIT  7 

UNMARRIED  PARENT  DEPARTMENT 


Monthly  Statistical  Report 


Month .  19 . . 


I.  CLIENTS  RECEIVING  SERVICE 

A.  Cases  open  at  beginning  of  month 


Children 
U.M.  P.F.  Involved 


B.  Cases  opened  during  current  month 

(a)  New  . 

(b)  Re-opened  . 

(c)  Transferred  from  other  depart¬ 
ment  . 

Total  cases  added . . 


C.  Total  caseload  during  month  (A-j-B)  . 

D.  Cases  closed  during  current  month 

(a)  Closed  . 

(b)  Transferred  to  other  department 

Total  cases  closed  during  month  . 

E.  Cases  open  at  end  of  month . 

F.  Breakdown  of  cases  at  end  of  month 

(a)  Active  cases  . 

(b)  Cases  awaiting  for  formal  clos¬ 
ing  . 

(c)  Inactive  for  other  reasons  ex¬ 

clusive  of  waiting  for  formal 
closing  . 

Total  (to  agree  with  E)  . 


II.  SERVICES 


With  With  With 

With  Foster  Own  Collat- 

Children  Parents  Parents  eral  Total 


Number  of  visits 

Number  of  office 
interviews  ... 
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EXHIBIT  8 

INTAKE  DEPARTMENT 
Monthly  Statistical  Report 

Month .  19 . 


I. 


REQUEST  FOR  SERVICE 

Protection 

A.  Number  of  requests  pending  at  intake 

from  last  month  . 

B.  New  requests  for  service  received  dur¬ 
ing  month  . 

C.  Total  requests  for  service  handled  dur¬ 
ing  month  . 

(Total  of  items  A  and  B) 

D.  Children  involved  in  new  requests  dur¬ 
ing  month  . 


Unmarried 

Intake  Parent  Total 


II.  DISPOSITION  OF  REQUESTS  FOR 

SERVICE 

A.  Opened  as  active  case . 

B.  Re-opened  as  active  case  (closed  pre¬ 
vious  years)  . 

C.  Re-opened  as  active  case  (closed  during 

current  year)  . 

D.  Cleared  at  intake  after  brief  service  . . 

E.  Cleared  at  intake  after  continued  ser¬ 
vice  . 

F.  Referred  to  other  department  of  agency 

G.  Referred  to  other  agencies  . 

H.  Total  disposed  of  during  month  . 

I.  Requests  pending  at  end  of  month  . . 


III.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

ADMITTED  TO  CARE  DURING  MONTH  . 


IV.  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

Number  of  visits — with  own  parents 
— with  children  . . . 
— with  collateral  . . 

Total  visits . 

Number  of  office  interviews — 

— with  own  parents 
• — with  children  . . . 
— with  collateral  . . 

Total  office  interviews  . 


V.  INFORMATION  ON  ACTIVE  INTAKE  CASES 

Number  Children 
Cases  Involved 

A.  Number  of  cases  carried  forward  from  last  month . 

B.  Cases  opened  during  current  month . 

C.  Transfer  in  own  department  .  . 

D.  Total  active  cases  at  intake  during  month . . 

E.  Cases  closed  at  intake  during  month . 

F.  Transfer  out  own  department . 

G.  Cases  transferred  out  to  district  during  month . . 

H.  Total  cases  closed  or  transferred  out  .  . . . 

I.  Active  cases  carried  forward  at  end  of  month . . . 


SECTION  VII 

TRANSPORTATION 


The  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  effective  utilization  of  a  caseworker’s  time.  A  considerable  amount 
of  this  time  is  spent  in  getting  to  and  from  the  homes  of  persons  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  In  many  cases,  cars  are  the  fastest  and  some* 
times  the  only  practical  means  for  the  caseworkers  to  make  these 
calls.  Also,  workers  often  require  cars  to  move  children  from  one  foster 
home  to  another,  to  bring  children  into  the  courts,  take  them  to  hospital 
and  so  on.  In  addition,  one  of  the  agencies  supplies  transportation  for 
foster  parents  and  children,  between  the  foster  homes  and  the  agency 
in  connection  with  psychological  and  medical  clinics. 

Present  Situation 

All  three  agencies  maintain  a  fleet  of  agency-owned  cars  for  the 
above  purposes.  In  addition,  in  each  agency  a  number  of  caseworkers 
drive  their  own  cars  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  receive  a 
car  allowance  to  reimburse  them  for  the  expense  incurred.  The  number 
of  agency-owned  cars  and  the  number  of  workers  relying  principally 
on  agency  cars  for  transportation  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


NUMBER  OF  AGENCY  CARS  AND  CASEWORKERS  USING  THEM 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Number  of  agency-owned  cars  per  1956  budget  27  8 

Number  of  caseworkers  per  1956  budget  who 

require  transportation  .  92  43 

Caseworkers  using  own  cars  .  14  11 

Caseworkers  relying  on  agency  cars  .  78  32 


15 

41 

11 

30 


In  the  Toronto  Society  one  of  the  cars  shown  above,  which  is 
actually  a  station  wagon,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  bringing  chil- 
dren  and  foster  parents  to  clinics  and  is  therefore  not  available  for 
the  use  of  the  field  workers. 


The  field  staff  who  rely  on  agency-owned  cars  for  transportation 
are  assigned  cars  on  a  scheduled  basis  in  all  three  agencies.  A  few 
workers  do  not  normally  leave  the  office  and  thus  have  no  scheduled 
“car  time”.  When  they  require  transportation,  cars  which  are  not  being 
used  are  made  available  to  them  by  a  person  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  despatching  the  cars.  The  field  workers  are  provided  with 
cars  for  periods  of  up  to  three  days  per  week  depending  on  the  type 
of  case  load,  location  of  their  cases  and  the  availability  of  cars.  How¬ 
ever,  the  average  number  of  available  “car-days”  works  out  to  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  three  days  per  week  for  each  worker  and  varies  substan¬ 
tially  between  agencies.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 
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AVERAGE  CAR-DAYS  PER  WEEK  AVAILABLE  FOR  CASEWORKERS 


Toronto  Catholic  York  County 
Society  Society  Society 


Social  workers  relying  on  agency  cars  . 

Agency  cars  available  for  use  of  workers  . 

Total  available  car-days  per  week  . 

Average  available  car-days  per  worker  per  week 


78 

32 

30 

26 

8 

14 

130 

40 

70 

1.7 

1.25 

2.3 

The  higher  “car-time”  allowance  for  workers  in  the  York  County 
Society  reflects  the  greater  distances  which  have  to  be  travelled  in  the 
County  and  the  lack  of  alternative  methods  of  transportation.  The 
Toronto  Society  is  able  to  allow  up  to  three  days  per  week  “car-time” 
in  special  circumstances,  whereas  at  the  Catholic  Society  one  and  a  half 
days  per  week  is  the  maximum  allowance  possible  with  the  present 
number  of  cars. 


Basis  of  Determining  Caseworkers'  Transportation  Requirements 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  transportation  requirements  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  activity  and  the  geographic  location  of  the  bulk 
of  the  cases  in  an  individual  worker’s  case  load.  Where  the  cases  are 
located  in  the  central  area  of  the  city,  public  transportation  can  be 
relied  upon  to  a  large  extent.  Unmarried  Mother  Workers  find  that 
on  visits  to  hospitals  the  parking  problem  often  makes  public  transpor¬ 
tation  more  convenient.  However,  when  the  cases  are  located  in  the 
suburbs  or  beyond,  automobile  transportation  is  usually  the  least  time- 
consuming  and  sometimes  the  only  method. 

Consequently  an  average  figure  for  car-time  allowance  per  worker 
for  an  agency  may  be  misleading  in  estimating  the  total  automobile 
transportation  requirements.  We  suggest  that  it  is  better  to  develop 
standard  requirements  for  car-time  allowance  per  week  for  each  type 
of  worker.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  the  car  require¬ 
ments  as  the  number  of  caseworkers  in  the  various  categories  fluctu¬ 
ates.  We  have  developed,  in  conjunction  with  the  supervisory  staff  of 
the  agencies,  a  proposed  scale  of  “car-time  allowances”  which  are 
suggested  as  being  desirable  from  a  social  work  point  of  view.  This 
scale  of  allowances  is  as  follows: 


DESIRABLE  CAR-TIME  ALLOWANCES  FOR  CASEWORKERS 


Type  of  Worker 


“Car-time” 
Days  per  week 


Child  Care  .  2.5 

Free  Institution  .  1.0 

Protection — central  .  1.0 

Protection — Suburbs  .  2.0 

Official  Guardian  . •. .  2.0 

Mobile  Intake  .  2.5 

Infant  Care  .  2.0 

Adoption  .  1.75 

Home  Finding  .  2.0 

Unmarried  Parent  .  1.0 


Using  the  above  scale,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  number  of 
cars  required  for  any  given  size  of  casework  staff,  to  provide  the  desir¬ 
able  “car-days”  for  the  workers  who  rely  on  agency-owned  cars  for 
transportation. 
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Car  Requirements  of  Realigned  Societies 

The  scale  of  car  allowances  suggested  in  the  previous  sub-section, 
while  representing  a  desirable  standard  or  goal  towards  which  the 
agencies  should  work,  does  not  under  present  conditions  form  a  practic¬ 
able  basis  for  determining  the  car  requirements  of  Metropolitan 
Societies.  By  present  conditions  we  mean  the  large  number  of  case¬ 
workers  who  do  not  have  cars  or  who  are  not  willing  to  drive  their  cars 
on  agency  work  under  existing  mileage  allowances.  As  is  shown  later 
in  this  section,  it  is  not  only  less  expensive  from  the  agencies’  point  of 
view  to  have  workers  drive  their  own  cars  rather  than  agency  cars, 
but  is  also  means  that  the  Societies  do  not  have  to  find  the  capital 
with  which  to  purchase  the  cars  in  the  first  place. 

As  in  the  case  of  standard  caseloads  for  caseworkers  discussed  in 
a  previous  section,  we  believe  that  a  compromise  standard  may  have  to 
be  used  for  the  time  being,  with  the  desirable  standard  set  as  an  eventual 
goal.  Our  observations  indicate  that  the  Catholic  Society  is  much  more 
handicapped  by  inadequate  transportation  facilities  than  the  Toronto 
Society.  We  therefore  suggest  a  compromise  standard  based  on  the 
Toronto  Society’s  present  level  of  car  allowances  as  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  car  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  after 
realignment.  We  also  suggest  that  the  York  County  Society,  because 
of  the  distances  that  its  caseworkers  will  have  to  travel  and  because  of 
the  generalized  type  of  caseload  under  which  its  workers  will  operate, 
will  probably  have  to  provide  the  full  scale  of  car  allowances  as  soon 
as  the  realignment  has  taken  place. 

We  therefore  show  in  the  tables  that  follow,  the  car  requirements 
of  the  realigned  Societies,  first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  the  compromise 
standard  of  car  allowances  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  desirable 
standard: 

CARS  REQUIRED  BY  METROPOLITAN  SOCIETIES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  STANDARD  OF  THE  TORONTO  SOCIETY 


Toronto 

Society 

Catholic 

Society 

Number  of  caseworkers  per  1956  budget  who  require 
transportation  . 

92 

43 

Number  who  use  own  cars  on  agency  work  . 

14  (15%) 

11 

(26%) 

Number  who  rely  on  agency  cars  . 

78 

32 

Number  of  agency  cars  available  for  use  of  these  workers  . 
Ratio  of  cars  to  workers  . 

26 

1  to  3 

8 

1  to  4 

Estimated  number  of  caseworkers  after  realignment  . 

119 

50 

Estimated  number  who  will  use  own  cars  . 

18  (15%) 

13 

(26%) 

Estimated  number  who  will  rely  on  agency  cars  . 

101 

37 

Thus  cars  required  at  the  Toronto  Society’s  standards 
(1  car  for  every  3  workers)  . 

34 

12 

Cars  available  (as  above)  . 

26 

8 

Additional  cars  required . 

_8 

4 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  York  County  Society  will  require  six  case¬ 
workers  after  the  realignment.  If  30%  of  these  workers  drive  their 
own  cars,  as  is  the  case  now,  only  four  of  the  workers  will  require 
agency  cars.  If  these  are  provided  with  a  car  for  the  2V2  days  that 
it  is  considered  desirable  for  a  caseworker  to  be  out  of  the  office,  the 
agency  will  require  two  cars  for  this  purpose.  We  are  also  suggesting 
that  each  agency  should  have  a  spare  car  for  emergencies,  the  use  of 
the  executive  staff  and  as  a  replacement  when  scheduled  cars  are  in 
for  repairs,  servicing,  etc.,  Thus  the  York  County  Society  would  need 
three  of  its  present  fifteen  cars.  This  would  leave  12  cars  to  be  used 
by  the  Metropolitan  Societies  thus  meeting  the  requirements  for  cars 
shown  in  the  table  above.  However,  the  provision  of  a  spare  car  for 
each  of  these  Societies  would  mean  that  2  cars  would  still  be  needed 
after  realignment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  will  be  a  need  in  the  Toronto 
Society  for  an  inter-branch  vehicle  of  some  sort  for  transporting  staff, 
urgent  pick-ups,  taking  medical  and  psychological  staff  out  to  clinics, 
transferring  supplies  from  Head  Office  out  to  the  branches,  etc.  While 
we  believe  this  may  be  true  when  all  the  branches  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  we  also  believe  that  the  present  need  for  a  station  wagon  to 
transport  foster  mothers  and  children  to  clinics  will  diminish.  Thus  at 
that  time,  the  station  wagon  could  be  used  for  both  purposes. 

The  car  requirements  set  out  in  the  previous  table  show  the  number 
of  cars  needed  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  agencies.  If  we  use  the  desirable  standard  of  car  allow¬ 
ances  and  if  we  assume  that  the  same  percentage  of  workers  who  now 
drive  their  own  cars  will  continue  to  do  so  in  each  of  the  agencies,  the 
number  of  cars  that  would  be  required  is  shown  in  the  next  table. 
The  detail  of  the  calculations  with  respect  to  number  of  car  days  per 
week  required  in  each  agency  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 


CARS  REQUIRED  AT  DESIRABLE  STANDARDS 


_ Toronto  Society _  York 

Central  Eastern  Northern  All  Catholic  County 
Branch  Branch  Branch  Branches  Society  Society 

Number  of  car  days  per  week 

required  as  per  Exhibit  1  119.4  43.4  30.6  193.4  73.5  8.4 

Number  of  cars  needed  on  basis 

of  5  car  days  per  week  .  24  9  6  39  15  2 

Proposed  emergency  or  spare  car  .  Ill 


Total  cars  required  .  40 

Cars  available  (excluding  the  Toronto  Society’s  station  wagon)  26 


16  3 

8  15 


Additional  cars  required 


14 


8 


Thus  to  meet  the  desirable  standards,  an  additional  10  cars  would 
be  required.  However,  we  suggest  that  before  any  consideration  is  given 
to  increasing  the  size  of  the  fleets  to  these  proportions,  the  possibility  of 
persuading  more  workers  to  drive  their  own  cars  on  agency  business 
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should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  At  the  present  time  only  15%  of 
the  social  workers  at  the  Toronto  Society  drive  their  own  cars  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  work  while  another  20%  use  their  own  cars  to  supplement 
on  a  casual  basis  the  “scheduled”  time  assigned  to  them  on  the  agency 
cars.  If  this  latter  group,  for  example,  could  be  induced  to  use  their 
own  cars  exclusively,  the  car  requirements  for  the  Toronto  Society  alone 
could  be  reduced  by  9  cars. 

Since  the  mileage  allowance  rate  may  be  discouraging  workers 
from  using  their  own  cars,  we  suggest  that  a  study  be  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  number  of  staff  members  who  would  use  their  own 
cars  if  the  mileage  allowance  were  raised.  The  additional  cost  to  the 
agencies  of  raising  car  allowances  could  then  be  compared  to  the  costs 
of  operating  agency-owned  cars  as  shown  in  the  next  sub-section,  to 
determine  what  economies,  if  any,  such  a  move  would  achieve.  How¬ 
ever  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  current  surveys  of  car  allowance 
rates  indicate  that  the  present  rate  of  8  cents  per  mile  is  well  in  line 
with  car  allowances  paid  to  employees  of  other  organizations  in  the 
Toronto  area.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  justification  that 
the  agencies  could  have  for  raising  mileage  allowances  would  be  the 
small  mileages  travelled  by  most  workers  (as  compared  to  salesmen 
in  commercial  enterprises)  and  the  fact  that  it  would  still  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  agencies.  If  such  a  study  is  made,  the  workers  should 
have  it  pointed  out  to  them  that  using  their  car  on  agency  business  will 
require  them  to  carry  a  minimum  amount  of  insurance  on  their  car, 
which  may  cost  them  more  than  at  present.  In  this  same  connection, 
the  requirements  of  the  three  Societies,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
automobile  insurance  that  must  be  carried  by  workers  using  their  cars 
on  agency  business,  varies  from  no  requirement  to  $200,000  blanket 
coverage.  We  suggest  that  $100,000  blanket  coverage  on  personal 
liability  and  property  damage  is  a  reasonable  amount  that  all  workers 
should  be  required  to  carry. 

Another  method  of  keeping  transportation  costs  to  a  minimum 
would  be  to  schedule  visits  a  little  more  carefully  so  as  to  make  greater 
use  of  public  transportation  facilities,  particularly  in  the  central  areas 
of  the  City.  While  some  allowance  for  using  the  public  transportation 
system  has  been  made  in  developing  the  desirable  car-day  allowance 
rates,  further  study  may  reveal  that  greater  use  of  the  public  transpor¬ 
tation  system  could  be  made  in  the  city  proper,  without  undue  loss  of 
time  in  transit. 

Methods  of  Meeting  Transportation  Requirements  in  the  Societies 

Transportation  requirements  for  field  workers  may  be  met  in  any 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  ways: 


(1)  Renting  cars; 
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(2)  Maintaining  a  fleet  of  agency-owned  cars; 

(3)  Paying  mileage  allowances  to  workers  for  the  use  of  privately- 
owned  automobiles. 


Renting  Versus  Owning  Cars 


We  have  calculated  the  costs  of  renting  cars  on  a  yearly  basis  as 
well  as  the  present  costs  of  owning  cars  in  the  three  agencies.  In  order 
to  determine  rental  costs  a  number  of  different  rental  agencies  were 
contacted  and  their  plans  discussed  with  them.  The  rental  costs  shown 
on  Exhibit  2  represent  the  costs  of  the  plan  that  we  believe  would  have 
been  the  best  for  the  Societies.  The  costs  of  the  agency  owned  cars 
shown  in  the  same  exhibit  represent  the  operating  costs  and  include 
gasoline,  oil,  servicing,  repairs,  license,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  in¬ 
terest  on  investment  (calculated  at  4%  on  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
cars).  A  comparison  of  these  costs  indicates  that  the  point  at  which  it 
would  become  more  economical  for  the  Metropolitan  Societies  to  rent 
cars  rather  than  own  them,  is  when  the  annual  mileage  exceeds  about 
18,000  miles  per  year.  In  the  York  County  Society,  because  of  their 
lower  operating  costs,  the  annual  mileage  would  need  to  be  substantially 
in  excess  of  this  figure  to  make  it  economical  to  rent  cars.  A  review  of 
the  actual  mileage  figures  of  the  cars  operated  by  the  agencies  in  1955 
reveals  that  only  2  cars  out  of  the  total  of  44  operated  by  the  three 
agencies,  travelled  in  excess  of  18,000  miles  in  that  year.  The  average 
mileages  were  as  follows: 


AVERAGE  MILEAGE  OF  AGENCY  CARS 

Society  Miles  per  Year 


Toronto  .  10,620 

York  County  .  10,680 

Catholic  . 13,800 


We  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  Societies’  work  limits  the  total 
mileage  that  can  be  travelled  in  an  agency  car  in  one  year,  since  for  a 
large  part  of  the  day  the  cars  are  idle,  after  having  been  used  by  the 
worker  to  reach  his  destination  and  while  the  “client”  is  being  visited. 
Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  provision  of  agency  cars  on  a  rental 
basis  would  not  prove  advantageous  to  the  Societies  under  present 
mileage  conditions,  and  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  these  mile¬ 
ages  ever  being  increased  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  less  expensive 
for  the  Societies  to  rent  their  cars. 


Agency-Owned  Cars  Versus  Mileage  Allowances 

Payments  to  employees  who  use  their  own  cars  on  agency  business 
are  currently  made  on  a  mileage  basis.  The  York  County  Society  pays 
10  cents  per  mile  while  the  Toronto  and  Catholic  Societies  pay  8  cents 
per  mile.  The  Catholic  Society  also  pays  up  to  50  cents  per  day  for 
parking  charges. 
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Examination  of  Exhibit  2  indicates  that,  at  the  present  rates,  it  is 
more  economical  for  the  two  Toronto  agencies  to  encourage  workers  to 
operate  their  own  cars  and  to  keep  the  agencies’  fleets  to  a  minimum. 
The  graph  indicates  that  the  point  at  which  it  costs  less  for  the  agency 
to  operate  a  car  than  to  pay  a  mileage  allowance  to  a  worker  to  use  his 
own  car,  is  around  18,000  miles  per  year.  As  mentioned  earlier  only  2 
cars  out  of  44  travel  in  excess  of  18,000  miles  per  year. 

Certain  other  factors  however  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  administration  costs  involved  in  operating  a  fleet  of  cars  have  not 
been  included  in  the  operating  costs  shown  in  Exhibit  2.  These  are 
difficult  to  estimate  but  consist  of  the  costs  connected  with  purchasing 
cars,  arranging  servicing  and  repairs,  as  well  as  scheduling,  despatch¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  use  of  the  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
amount  of  administrative  time  is  necessary  to  control  the  payment  of 
car  allowances  to  workers  for  the  use  of  their  own  cars.  This  must  be 
done  by  the  worker’s  supervisor,  who  must  reconcile  the  mileage  state¬ 
ments  with  his  knowledge  and  reports  of  visits  by  the  worker. 

We  believe  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  agency 
cars  for  emergencies,  transportation  to  and  from  clinics  where  these 
are  operated,  etc.  However,  the  results  of  our  studies  indicate  that  it 
is  least  expensive  from  a  Society’s  point  of  view  to  encourage  as  many 
workers  as  possible  to  operate  their  own  cars  on  agency  business.  On 
the  basis  of  an  average  mileage  of  slightly  under  11,000  miles  travelled 
by  the  Metropolitan  Societies’  cars,  this  statement  will  hold  true  as  long 
as  the  mileage  allowance  paid  is  not  in  excess  of  10  cents  per  mile. 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Facilities 

We  reviewed  the  possible  advantages  of  setting  up  maintenance 
and  repair  facilities  at  the  Toronto  Society  for  its  fleet  of  cars.  At 
the  present  time  27  cars  are  operated.  With  the  additional  cases  being 
transferred  from  the  York  County  Society,  some  additional  cars  will 
be  required.  However,  under  the  proposed  branch  organization,  some 
cars  will  be  needed  at  the  branches  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  size  of  the  fleet  based  at  Head  Office  will  increase  as  a  result  of 
the  reorganization. 

The  repair  costs  in  1955  for  the  25  cars  owned  by  the  Toronto 
Society  totalled  about  $3,000.  An  additional  $4,000  was  spent  on  oil, 
grease,  tires,  batteries,  washing  and  minor  repairs,  etc.,  or  a  total  of 
$7,000  for  all  running  costs  except  gasoline.  Since  probably  more  than 
50%  of  these  costs  would  consist  of  parts  or  materials,  such  as  tires, 
batteries,  grease,  oil,  etc.  we  feel  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  mechanic 
would  be  occupied  full  time  or  that  savings  could  be  obtained.  A  build¬ 
ing  for  servicing  cars  would  be  required  in  addition  to  about  $5,000 
worth  of  tools  and  equipment.  Very  few  commercial  or  industrial  con- 
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cerns  perform  their  own  maintenance  work  when  their  fleets  are  under 
35  units.  When  these  companies  do  carry  out  their  own  maintenance 
work,  the  major  concern  is  usually  to  keep  the  vehicles  on  the  road, 
and  the  repair  work  is  done  at  night.  In  addition,  much  higher  mileages 
are  covered  by  these  vehicles  than  is  the  case  with  agency  cars,  thus 
necessitating  more  frequent  servicing  and  repairs. 

Even  if  all  the  cars  of  the  three  agencies  were  serviced  in  one 
central  garage,  we  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  economical  operation.  It 
would  also  be  very  inconvenient  to  bring  the  cars  in  from  the  other 
agencies  and  the  branches  for  oiling,  greasing  and  minor  running 
repairs. 

However,  we  suggest  that  each  agency  might  be  able  to  arrange  a 
special  price  for  servicing  its  cars  at  a  local  service  station,  if  it  was 
undertaken  to  direct  all  the  business  to  that  service  station,  and  a 
similar  arrangement  might  be  made  with  a  commercial  garage  on 
major  repairs. 

Installation  of  Gasoline  Pump. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  economies  might  be  realized  by  installing 
a  gasoline  pump  on  the  premises  of  the  Toronto  Society  for  supplying 
gasoline  to  the  agency-owned  cars.  In  1955  the  25  automobiles  con¬ 
sumed  about  16,000  gallons  of  gasoline.  It  is  expected  that  a  discount 
of  5  to  7  cents  per  gallon  could  be  obtained  by  installing  a  pump,  which 
would  produce  a  maximum  gross  saving  of  $1,120  per  year  (at  7  cents 
discount).  Against  this  gross  saving  must  be  set  the  depreciation  on 
the  capital  cost  of  the  pump  and  the  time  of  someone  to  control  the 
issue  of  gasoline.  We  believe  that  the  problem  of  control  would 
outweigh  any  small  savings  that  might  accrue,  and  recommend  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  obtain  a  discount  from  a  local  service  station 
for  exclusive  supply  of  gasoline,  if  this  is  possible. 


CAR  DAYS  PER  WEEK  REQUIRED  AT  DESIRABLE  STANDARDS 
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COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  METHODS 
OF  PROVIDING  AUTOMOBILE  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  CASEWORKERS 


EXHIBIT  2 
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SECTION  VIII 

PERSONNEL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 

Our  review  of  the  personnel  policies  and  practices  being  followed 
in  the  three  agencies  has  indicated  a  number  of  areas  in  which  there 
is  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  between  agencies.  In  this  section  we  suggest 
a  number  of  changes  designed  to  put  the  agencies  on  a  more  uniform 
basis,  and  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  the  policies  and  practices 
followed  by  the  majority  of  other  organizations,  especially  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  whose 
funds  the  agencies  are  largely  financed.  We  believe  such  uniformity  is 
desirable  in  a  competitive  labour  market  such  as  exists  to-day.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  after  the  Community  Chest  has  completed  its 
evaluation  of  salaried  positions  in  all  its  member  agencies,  and  salaries 
are  brought  into  line  not  only  as  between  agencies  but  also  with  com¬ 
parable  work  in  outside  organizations.  The  revisions  in  policy  that  we 
believe  are  necessary  to  bring  about  this  uniformity  are  set  out  below 
under  the  following  headings: 

Salary  Scales 
Hours  of  Work 
Annual  Vacations 
Statutory  Holidays 
Pension  Plans 
Insurance  Plans 
Sick  Leave 
Performance  Rating 

Salary  Scales 

All  three  agencies  have  based  their  salary  scales  for  social  workers 
on  the  ranges  recommended  in  1954  by  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  consequently  the  salaries 
for  the  professional  staff  are  on  a  uniform  basis.  Considerable  diver¬ 
gence  exists,  however,  in  the  salaries  being  paid  for  stenographic, 
clerical  and  other  positions. 

Since  an  evaluation  of  positions  in  the  agencies  comprising  the 
Community  Chest  is  being  undertaken  by  that  organization,  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  for  us  to  attempt  to  develop  a 
uniform  salary  administration  plan  for  the  non-professional  staff  of  the 
agencies  in  the  interim  period.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  dealt  with 
such  salary  matters  in  this  report. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  regular  hours  of  work  for  the  professional  staff  are  uniform  in 
the  three  agencies.  However,  the  Toronto  Society  requires  its  social 
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workers  to  be  on  duty  for  three  hours  every  third  Tuesday  evening,  and 
the  Catholic  Society  workers  in  some  departments  also  make  Tuesday 
evening  appointments.  We  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  overtime 
is  expected  of  the  professional  staff,  in  return  for  which  they  are  pro* 
vided  with  a  longer  vacation  period.  While  we  do  not  have  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  normal  number  of  hours  worked  by  social  workers,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  most  social  workers  actually  spend  considerably  more 
time  at  their  work  than  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required. 

The  clerical  staffs’  hours  of  work  in  two  of  the  three  Societies  are 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  with  114  hours  for  lunch.  In  the  Toronto  Society, 
only  one  hour  is  allowed  for  lunch.  No  Saturday  work  is  required  with¬ 
out  overtime  compensation.  This  makes  the  total  work  week  in  the 
Toronto  Society  35  hours  and  in  the  other  two  Societies  33%  hours. 
According  to  recent  surveys  in  this  area,  over  95%  of  the  firms  report¬ 
ing  required  their  clerical  employees  to  work  more  than  34  hours  per 
week,  and  65%  had  work  weeks  in  excess  of  35  hours.  Civic  employees 
of  both  the  City  of  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  work  a  35-hour 
week,  while  the  employees  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  work  36%  hours 
per  week.  We  believe  that  if  salary  scales  are  brought  into  line  with 
those  paid  in  the  area,  the  hours  of  work  should  also  be  comparable. 
While  two  of  the  agencies  allow  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch, 
according  to  the  surveys  only  about  6%  of  the  firms  in  the  area  per¬ 
mitted  more  than  an  hour  for  lunch.  It  is  not  customary  to  allow  more 
than  one  hour  for  lunch  where  employees  bring  their  own  lunch,  or 
suitable  restaurant  facilities  are  close  by. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  a  35-hour  work  week  (9  A.M. — 5  P.M., 
with  one  hour  for  lunch)  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  agencies,  which 
would  bring  them  more  closely  in  line  with  business  and  governmental 
organizations. 

The  hours  of  work  of  the  institutional  staffs  vary  considerably 
between  agencies  and  between  institutions  within  the  same  agency. 
All  the  institutions  must  be  staffed,  to  some  extent  at  least,  on  a  24-hour 
basis  and  the  requirements  of  all  institutions  are  not  the  same.  How¬ 
ever,  since  most  institutional  employees  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis, 
we  suggest  that  the  hours  of  work  need  not  necessarily  be  uniform 
throughout  the  agencies  if  the  hourly  rates  are  the  same  for  jobs  with 
the  same  requirements. 

Annual  Vacations 

The  length  of  the  annual  vacation  allowed  to  employees  varies  be¬ 
tween  agencies  and  between  different  types  of  staff  within  each  agency. 
At  the  Toronto  Society  the  professional  staff  is  allowed  one  month’s 
vacation  after  one  year’s  service  and  the  York  County  Society  allows 
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four  weeks’  holidays  after  the  same  service  period.  The  Catholic  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  grants  only  three  week’s  vacation  after  a  year’s 
service  and  requires  a  3-year  service  period  before  4  week’s  holidays  are 
granted.  In  all  cases  the  vacation  provisions  are  more  liberal  than  those 
found  in  commercial  or  industrial  concerns.  However,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  The  Canadian  Association  of  Social  Workers,  76%  of 
the  private  welfare  agencies  who  replied  granted  their  professional  staff 
4  weeks’  or  1  month’s  vacation.  Thus  the  vacations  granted  by  the  three 
Societies  appear  to  be  in  line  with  those  enjoyed  by  social  workers 
employed  by  most  other  private  agencies. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Social  Workers  recommends  an  annual 
vacation  of  one  month.  Since  this  is  undoubtedly  related  to  the  salary 
scales  recommended  by  the  Association,  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
salary  ranges  adopted  by  the  Societies,  we  suggest  that  their  recom¬ 
mended  vacation  provision  should  also  be  adopted  in  all  three  Societies. 

However,  since  all  months  are  not  of  the  same  duration,  and  to 
make  the  annual  vacation  provisions  clear-cut  and  definite,  we  suggest 
that  this  should  be  interpreted  in  all  agencies  to  mean  4  weeks  vacation, 
i.e.  20  working  days,  for  professional  workers  after  1  year  of  service. 
Any  statutory  holidays  that  fall  in  the  vacation  period  and  would 
otherwise  have  been  granted  the  employee,  should  be  added  to  the 
vacation  period.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  employees  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  holidays  for  more  than  one  year,  except  under 
very  special  circumstances. 


The  annual  holidays  for  clerical  workers  now  granted  by  the  three 
agencies  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Toronto  Society 

2  weeks  after  1  year’s 

service ; 

3  weeks  after  2  years’ 

service. 


CLERICAL  VACATIONS 

Catholic  Society 

2  weeks  after  1  year’s 

service; 

3  weeks  after  3  years’ 

service. 


York  County  Society 

3  weeks  after  1  year’s 

service; 

4  weeks  after  10  years’ 

service. 


According  to  the  surveys  mentioned  previously,  most  clerical 
workers  in  the  Toronto  area  are  given  2  weeks’  holiday  after  1  year’s 
service.  This  is  true  for  the  clerical  staff  of  the  City  of  Toronto  and 
the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  although  the  employees  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  are  given  3  weeks’  holidays  after  1  year’s  ser¬ 
vice.  Normally  3  weeks’  vacation  is  only  allowed  after  at  least  15 
year’s  service,  and  4  weeks’  after  25  years.  However,  since  certain  other 
fringe  benefits,  such  as  agency  contributions  to  hospital  and  surgical 
plans,  do  not  appear  to  be  as  generous  as  those  provided  by  other 
employers  in  the  Toronto  area,  and  the  security  of  employment  is 
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slightly  less  than  for  civic  employees,  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  annual 
vacation  periods  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  should  be  reduced.  For 
the  sake  of  uniformity  between  the  two  Societies,  we  do  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Catholic  Society’s  clerical  staff  should  be  granted  3  weeks’ 
vacation  after  2  years’  service,  instead  of  3  years’  service.  The  transfer 
of  the  York  County  Society’s  office  to  a  new  location,  at  which  time  new 
clerical  staff  will  probably  be  employed,  would  provide  this  Society  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring  its  clerical  vacation  provisions  more 
in  line  with  other  organizations  in  general,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Societies  in  particular. 

In  all  three  agencies,  almost  all  of  the  remaining  employees,  such  as 
the  institutional  and  custodial  staff,  receive  the  same  annual  vacation 
periods  as  the  clerical  workers,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
arrangement.  However,  we  suggest  that  where  institutional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  required  to  “live  in”  and  work  continuously  with  children, 
these  employees  should  be  given  special  consideration  such  as  an  extra 
week’s  holiday. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear-cut  policy  in  all  Societies  with 
respect  to  vacations  granted  in  the  first  year  of  employment,  or  in  the 
year  in  which  employment  is  terminated.  Our  experience  has  indicated 
that  the  provisions  set  out  below  represent  a  reasonable  compromise, 
which  is  usually  acceptable  to  both  employees  and  employer.  These 
provisions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  holidays  will  be  taken  in 
the  period  between  June  1st  and  September  30th.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
and  holidays  are  taken  at  any  time  during  the  year,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  the  system  suggested  later,  whereby  a  vacation  credit  is  granted 
of  a  given  number  of  working  days  for  every  month  served  since  a 
worker’s  previous  holidays. 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


Suggested 

Date  of  Engagement  Vacation  Period 

Prior  to  Oct.  1st,  previous  year .  4  weeks 

After  Sept.  30th,  but  before  Dec.  1st,  previous  year .  3  weeks 

After  Nov.  30th,  but  before  March  1st,  current  year .  2  weeks 

After  Feb.  28th,  but  before  June  1st,  current  year .  1  week 

After  May  31st,  current  year .  nil 


CLERICAL  AND  GENERAL  STAFF 


Suggested 

Date  of  Engagement  Vacation  Period 

Prior  to  Nov.  1st,  previous  year .  2  weeks 

After  Oct.  30th,  but  before  May  1st,  current  year .  1  week 

After  April  30th,  current  year . . .  nil 
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When  employees  leave  the  agency  we  suggest  the  following  table 
of  payment  in  lieu  of  vacation,  which  is  dependent  on  the  date  their 
services  were  terminated: 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Payment  in  lieu 


Date  Services  Terminated  of  Vacation 

After  May  31st  .  4  weeks’  pay 

After  Feb.  28th  but  before  June  1st .  3  weeks’  pay 

After  Nov.  30th,  but  before  March  1st .  2  weeks’  pay 

After  Sept.  30th,  but  before  Dec.  1st .  1  week’s  pay 

Prior  to  October  1st .  nil 


CLERICAL  AND  GENERAL  STAFF 


Payment  in  lieu 

Date  Services  Terminated  of  Vacation 

(If  less  than  2  years  completed) 

After  April  30th  .  2  weeks’  pay 

After  Oct.  30th,  but  before  May  1st .  1  week’s  pay 

Prior  to  November  1st  .  nil 

Payment  in  lieu 

Date  Services  Terminated  of  Vacation 

(If  more  than  2  years  completed) 

After  May  31st  .  3  weeks’  pay 

After  Jan.  31st  but  before  June  1st .  2  weeks’  pay 

After  Sept.  30th  but  before  Feb.  1st .  1  week’s  pay 

Prior  to  October  1st  .  nil 


For  those  employees  who  leave  before  serving  a  full  year,  we 
suggest  that  payment  in  lieu  of  vacation  should  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  1%  working  days  for  every  month  of  service,  in  the  case  of 
professional  workers,  and  5/6  of  a  working  day  for  every  month’s 
service  for  clerical  and  general  staff. 

Statutory  Holidays 

A  total  of  ten  public  holidays  is  observed  by  all  three  agencies. 
In  addition  to  these  official  holidays,  an  extra  one  or  two  days  off  over 
the  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  periods  are  usually  granted,  at  the  Board’s 
discretion.  According  to  the  surveys  mentioned  above,  the  majority  of 
firms  grant  only  eight  statutory  holidays.  Easter  Monday  is  only  ob¬ 
served  by  about  18%  of  the  firms  included  in  the  surveys,  while  Boxing 
Day  is  observed  by  about  39%  of  the  firms.  However,  governmental 
employees  at  the  City  of  Toronto,  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  are  all  granted  11  statutory  holidays,  or  one  day 
(Remembrance  Day)  in  addition  to  those  observed  by  the  Children’s 
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Aid  Societies.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  no  change  in  the  present 
regulations  concerning  the  observance  of  statutory  holidays. 

Pension  Plans 

The  two  Toronto  Societies  operate  under  a  pension  plan  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Community  Chest,  which  places  a  ceiling  on  pension  bene¬ 
fits  of  $1,200.00  a  year.  The  York  County  Society  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  pension  plan  that  York  County  has  for  its  employees, 
although  only  one  of  the  present  staff  of  the  Society  has  seen  fit  to 
do  so.  The  provincial  and  municipal  governments’  pension  plans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  related  much  more  closely  to  length  of  service,  and 
the  annual  benefits  after  reasonably  long  service  of  say  30  to  35  years 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50%  to  60%  of  an  employee’s  annual 
salary.  In  one  case  this  is  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  period 
of  service  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  average  of  the  three  highest 
consecutive  years’  salaries.  These  benefits  are  much  closer  to  those 
of  the  pension  plans  in  most  other  organizations,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  Societies  should  consider  increasing  the  maximum  benefits 
that  can  be  obtained  from  their  plans,  if  they  wish  to  retain  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  some  of  their  longer  service  employees, 
as  well  as  compete  in  the  labour  market  for  new  staff. 

Insurance  Plans 

None  of  the  three  Societies  makes  any  contribution  at  present  to  a 
group  insurance  or  medical  insurance  plan.  Although  a  majority  of 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  do  pay  part,  and  in  some  cases 
all,  of  the  costs  of  these  plans,  the  provincial  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  do  not  pay  any  part  of  such  plans.  Since  the  employees  of  the 
Societies  enjoy  slightly  longer  vacations  than  the  employees  of  most 
other  organizations,  we  do  not  believe  that  under  present  conditions  it 
should  be  necessary  for  the  Societies  to  contribute  also  to  insurance 
plans. 

Sick  Leave 

Only  the  Toronto  Society  has  written  policies  concerning  sick  leave, 
although  we  understand  the  Catholic  Society  is  proposing  to  develop 
sick  leave  regulations  in  the  near  future.  We  believe  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  define  policies  concerning  the  payment  to  employees  during 
sickness  periods.  Otherwise  a  decision  must  be  made  by  the  executive 
staff  in  each  case.  The  Toronto  Society’s  employees  are  given  sick  leave 
credits  accruing  at  the  rate  of  18  working  days  per  year.  This  is  the 
same  rate  of  accumulation  as  for  the  City  of  Toronto,  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Province  of  Ontario  employees,  but  unlike 
the  regulations  for  governmental  employees,  the  Toronto  Society’s  sick 
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leave  plan  places  a  maximum  on  the  number  of  sick  leave  days  credits 
(180  working  days)  which  can  be  accumulated,  and  no  part  of  any 
unused  balances  of  sick  leave  credits  is  payable  on  retirement.  We 
question  the  desirability  of  placing  too  high  a  premium  on  an  employee 
not  using  his  sick  leave  credits  when  his  medical  condition  may  warrant 
it  We  therefore  do  not  suggest  any  change  in  the  Toronto  Society’s 
sick  leave  plan,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Catholic  and  York  Societies 
should  adopt  plans  with  similar  provisions. 

Performance  Rating 

A  formal  plan  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  social  workers 
is  in  operation  at  the  Toronto  Society  and  a  plan  is  also  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  the  clerical  and  other  non-professional  em¬ 
ployees.  Neither  of  the  other  two  agencies  has  a  formal  system  for 
reviewing  the  performance  of  its  employees,  although  the  Catholic 
Society  has  given  some  thought  to  this  question.  We  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  set  up  a  procedure  for  systematically  appraising  the  work 
and  progress  of  individual  employees,  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
employees  to  overcome  weaknesses,  as  well  as  providing  a  basis  for 
determining  whether  salary  increases  should  be  granted.  Increases  in 
salary  should  be  dependent  on  satisfactory  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  employee.  At  the  York  County  Society  a  policy  has 
been  adopted  of  providing  automatic  increases  without  reference  to 
performance,  other  than  to  discharge  employees  whose  contribution  to 
the  agency’s  work  is  below  the  minimum  required.  We  recommend 
that  the  Catholic  and  York  County  Societies  should  introduce  a  per¬ 
formance  rating  plan  for  social  workers  along  the  lines  of  the  one  now 
in  effect  at  the  Toronto  Society.  The  performance  rating  plan  for 
non-professional  workers  which  was  developed  recently  for  the  Toronto 
Society  would  also  be  suitable  for  the  other  two  agencies  and  we 
recommend  that  it  should  be  used  in  these  agencies. 


SECTION  IX 

OFFICE  SERVICES 


Case  Files 

We  have  reviewed  the  method  of  filing  case  records  in  all  three 
Societies.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  of  the  systems  in  effect  at  the 
Toronto  Society  or  the  York  County  Society  has  sufficient  advantage 
over  the  other  to  warrant  the  cost  of  revising  one  of  the  systems 
merely  to  provide  uniformity  between  the  Societies.  The  filing  system 
of  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society,  however,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  agency,  and  we  believe  that  the  Catholic 
Society  would  be  well  advised  to  pattern  its  system  after  that  used  by 
the  Toronto  Society,  which  would  then  provide  uniformity  as  between 
the  two  Societies  serving  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Under  this  system  only 
“inactive”  cases  are  filed  centrally  and  the  “active”  cases  are  located 
in  the  casework  departments,  usually  with  a  separate  file  drawer  for 
each  worker. 

Control  of  Case  Files:  Since  the  worker  responsible  for  supervising 
the  case  refers  to  the  file  folder  much  more  frequently  than  any  other 
person  in  the  agency,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  decentralization  of 
these  files,  provided  that  the  folders  can  be  readily  located  if  needed 
by  someone  else  in  the  agency.  To  ensure  this,  we  suggest  the  following 
set  of  regulations  to  govern  the  filing  of  case  files  should  apply  in  both 
Metropolitan  Societies: 

(1)  The  central  filing  section  should  have  a  card  index  covering 
all  cases  open  in  the  agency  and  a  record  of  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  file  folder  has  been  entrusted. 

(2)  An  “out”  card  should  be  placed  in  the  central  files  in  place  of 
the  folder  when  it  is  out  in  the  departments.  A  similar  card 
should  be  placed  in  a  caseworker’s  file  drawer  when  a  case  file 
or  any  document  out  of  it  is  borrowed  by  another  caseworker. 

(3)  When  a  folder  is  transferred  from  one  worker  to  another  or 
to  another  department,  the  central  files  section  should  be 
notified  of  the  change. 

(4)  The  file  folder  should  be  returned  to  central  files  as  soon  as  the 
case  is  closed. 

(5)  Workers  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  file  folders  in  their 
desks  and  all  files  should  be  returned  to  the  workers’  file 
drawers  when  not  in  use. 

Under  a  branch  organization  the  same  general  plan  could  be 
followed.  All  active  case  files  of  the  branch  would  be  located  at  the 
Branch  office,  but  would  be  covered  by  an  index  card  in  the  master 
index  and  an  “out”  card  in  the  files  at  the  Head  office  central  files. 
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Numbering  System:  The  numbering  system  used  by  the  Toronto 
Society,  which  we  suggest  should  be  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Society, 
follows  these  general  principles: 

(1)  There  is  a  separate  series  of  numbers  for  natural  parents, 
foster  parents  and  adopting  parents. 

(2)  There  is  a  separate  file  folder  for  each  child  taken  into  care. 
This  bears  the  same  number  as  that  allotted  to  the  natural 
parents,  together  with  a  letter  suffix,  starting  with  A  for  the 
first  child  taken  into  care,  B  for  the  second  and  so  on. 

(3)  The  folder  for  each  case  is  filed  alphabetically  in  the  case¬ 
worker’s  files  when  it  is  active,  and  numerically  in  the  inactive 
files  when  the  case  is  closed. 

(4)  A  file  for  each  child  is  opened  by  the  Central  Filing  Section 
when  the  child  comes  into  care,  by  extracting  from  the  parents’ 
file  all  documents  pertaining  to  the  child  taken  into  care.  These 
are  filed  in  a  new  file  folder  bearing  the  same  number  as  the 
parent  and  the  letter  suffix  mentioned  in  (2). 

Index  Cards:  We  suggest  two  sets  of  index  cards  should  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  A  master  index  of  all  natural  parents  (Unmarried  Parents  and 
Protection  cases)  as  well  as  foster  parents  (Adoption  and  Home 
Finding  cases).  These  would  be  filed  alphabetically,  whether 
active  or  inactive.  Adoptive  Parents’  cards  would  be  cross 
referenced  to  the  original  name  of  the  adopted  child. 

(2)  A  children’s  card  index,  which  would  contain  a  card  for  each 
child  who  has  been  made  a  ward  of  the  agency  or  has  been 
placed  on  adoption  probation.  These  cards  would  be  filed 
alphabetically.  When  wardship  was  terminated  or  adoption 
legally  completed,  the  child’s  card  would  be  removed  and  filed 
in  a  closed  index.  Adopted  children’s  cards  would  be  cross 
referenced  to  the  name  of  the  adopting  parent. 

Review  of  Material  in  Files  being  Closed:  During  the  time  a  case 
is  active,  a  great  deal  of  inconsequential  material  which  has  little  or 
no  long-term  bearing  on  the  case  finds  its  way  into  the  case  file  folder. 
This  tends  to  make  the  folder  quite  bulky  and  we  suggest  that  all 
agencies  should  adopt  a  practice  now  being  followed  by  the  York 
County  Society.  Under  this  system,  when  cases  are  closed,  the  social 
worker  scans  the  material  in  the  file  folder  and  destroys  all  un¬ 
important  scraps  of  papers,  memos,  letters  concerning  appointments, 
etc.  This  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  file  used  and  the  cost  of  microfilming, 
where  this  is  used. 
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Microfilming 


Both  the  Toronto  Society  and  the  York  County  Society  have 
already  embarked  on  a  program  of  microfilming  old  case  records  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  space  required  for  filing  these 
records.  The  Catholic  Society  are  currently  considering  the  possibility 
of  using  microfilm  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  subsection  we  outline 
the  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a  decision 
is  reached  concerning  a  microfilming  program,  and  suggest  a  method  of 
analyzing  the  relative  costs  of  microfilming  and  conventional  storage 
of  records. 

\ 

Cost  Considerations:  Since  documents  recorded  on  microfilm  can 
be  stored  in  roughly  2%  of  the  space  that  would  be  necessary  to  file 
the  original  documents,  microfilming  can,  under  certain  circumstances, 
lower  filing  costs.  The  size  of  this  reduction  in  costs,  if  any,  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  two  factors: 

(1)  The  number  of  years  the  documents  must  be  retained. 

(2)  The  cost  of  suitable  space  for  storing  these  records. 


In  order  to  assist  the  agencies  in  determining  under  what  conditions 
savings  might  be  expected,  we  have  developed  a  formula  which  will 
provide  “break-even  points”  in  terms  of  either  the  number  of  years 
documents  have  to  be  retained  or  the  cost  of  available  space.  This 
formula  is  set  out  in  Appendix  A  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Thus, 
if  a  retention  period  for  a  particular  set  of  records  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  by  means  of  the  formula,  the  rental 
cost  per  square  foot  of  storage  space  that  can  be  paid  before  it  becomes 
less  expensive  to  microfilm  the  records.  If  the  cost  of  storage  space 
is  the  known  factor,  instead  of  the  retention  period  for  the  records,  it 
is  also  possible,  using  the  same  formula,  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  records  can  be  kept  before  it  becomes  less  expensive  to 
microfilm  them. 


We  analyzed  the  costs  of  microfilming  incurred  by  the  Toronto 
Society  and  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  set  out  in  Appendix  B. 
Substituting  these  costs  in  the  formula,  we  determined  the  break-even 
point  in  terms  of  rental  charges  for  storage  space  when  four  different 
retention  periods  are  used.  This  information  is  set  out  below: 


Retention  Period 

10  Years . 

25  Years . 

50  Years . 

100  Years . 


Space  rental  rates  at  which  costs  of 
microfilming  are  equal  to  costs 
of  storing  original  documents 
.  $3.67  per  square  foot  per  year 

2  IQ  “  “  «  a  a 

1  57  u  u  “  “  « 

..  1.31  “  “  “  “  “ 
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Other  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Microfilming:  Apart  from  cost 
considerations,  microfilming  has  certain  other  advantages  which  should 
be  considered  when  attempting  to  reach  a  decision  on  whether  to 
microfilm  a  given  set  of  records.  The  advantages  of  microfilming  over 
conventional  storage  methods  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Old  files  tend  to  collect  dust  and  the  paper  deteriorates  to  the 
point  where  reference  is  difficult  and  time  consuming. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  remove  microfilmed  documents  from  a  file 
without  removing  the  whole  microfilm  roll.  This  keeps  the  file 
intact. 

(3)  The  problem  of  missing  files  is  reduced.  It  is  easier  to  control 
rolls  of  film  than  loose  files,  since  the  rolls  cannot  be  taken 
away  and  referred  to  without  the  use  of  a  microfilm  reading 
unit. 

(4)  Once  the  case  records  have  been  microfilmed,  there  is  no 
problem  of  misfiling  such  as  there  is  with  individual  file 
holders,  although  it  is  still  necessary  to  index  and  file  the  rolls 
of  film. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  also  some  definite  disadvantages  to 
microfilming  and  these  are  outlined  below: 

(1)  Social  workers  in  the  Toronto  Society  have  complained  of  the 
lack  of  legibility  of  some  of  the  records.  This  is  naturally 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  original  documents,  the 
reduction  ratio,  and  whether  a  negative  film  (white  on  a  black 
background)  or  positive  (black  on  white  background)  is  used. 
The  Toronto  Society  have  used  a  reduction  ratio  of  37:1  in  the 
past,  but  are  currently  considering  a  ratio  of  24:1  or  20:1  on 
further  microfilming.  The  Toronto  Society  has  also  had  a 
positive  roll  printed  from  each  negative  roll  which  gives  in¬ 
creased  legibility,  but  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  microfilming 
(see  Appendix  A).  However,  since  this  process  provides  two 
sets  of  rolls  containing  the  same  information,  it  gives  added 
protection  against  loss. 

(2)  It  is  inconvenient  to  make  copies  of  microfilmed  documents,  if 
this  is  necessary. 

(3)  The  film  tends  to  become  brittle  and  break  after  a  period  of 
time  unless  a  special  filing  cabinet  equipped  with  a  humidifier 
is  used. 

(4)  The  information  from  the  film  can  only  be  read  with  the  aid 
of  a  “reader”,  and  consequently  referral  to  the  files  can  only 
be  made  at  the  location  of  this  machine,  and  only  one  person 
can  use  the  equipment  at  one  time. 
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Conclusion:  We  suggest  that  definite  retention  schedules  should  be 
set  up  for  all  types  of  documents  and  records  in  each  of  the  agencies. 
Once  the  minimum  retention  periods  have  been  determined,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  inaugurating  or  extending  a  microfilming  program  can  be 
explored,  using  the  type  of  analysis  illustrated  in  Appendix  A.  Where 
the  costs  of  microfilming  are  approximately  the  same  as  for  conven¬ 
tional  filing,  we  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  children’s  aid  records,  the 
advantages  of  microfilming  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  This  is  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  fact  that  documents  filed  in  the  conventional  manner 
tend  to  deteriorate  and  collect  dust  when  they  are  retained  for  the 
long  periods  required  for  children’s  aid  work. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  developed  at  the  Toronto  Society,  it  would 
appear  that  further  microfilming  offers  possibilities  for  reducing  filing 
costs,  unless  the  retention  period  for  case  records  is  substantially 
reduced.  We  also  suggest  that  if  a  reduction  ratio  of  20:1  instead  of 
37:1  is  used,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  legibility  from 
a  negative  roll,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  having  a  positive  roll 
prepared.  Under  these  circumstances  the  break-even  points  in  terms 
of  rental  rates  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  set  out  earlier 
in  this  section.  Since  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
reduce  substantially  the  present  retention  period  for  case  records,  we 
recommend  that  the  Toronto  Society  resume  its  microfilming  program 
when  present  storage  space  becomes  inadequate,  or  when  it  is  felt  that 
such  space  can  be  put  to  better  use.  Under  normal  conditions  some 
microfilming  should  be  done  each  year,  the  number  of  cases  micro¬ 
filmed  being  roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  of  new  cases  originating 
during  the  year. 

We  suggest  that  the  Catholic  Society  should  postpone  any  action 
on  microfiming  until  new  quarters  have  been  found.  At  that  time, 
using  the  type  of  analysis  outlined  in  this  section,  and  knowing  the 
cost  of  storage  space,  the  Society  should  be  able  to  determine  whether 
microfilming  would  be  an  advantage  or  not. 

Centralization  of  Stenographic  Services 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  two  Toronto  Societies,  the 
stenographic  staff  is  completely  decentralized,  being  attached  to  each 
of  the  departments,  under  a  senior  stenographer  reporting  directly  to 
the  Department  Head.  However,  at  the  York  County  Society  steno¬ 
graphic  services  are  on  a  centralized  basis,  under  a  Clerical  Supervisor 
who  is  responsible  to  the  Executive  Director. 

Assigning  stenographers  directly  to  the  social  work  departments 
has  certain  disadvantages,  which  are  outlined  below:  : 
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(1)  The  stenographic  staff  of  one  department  may  have  an  excess 
of  work  while  another  has  excess  capacity.  Since  the  staffs 
belong  to  different  organizational  units  it  is  very  difficult  to 
balance  the  overall  stenographic  work  loads  of  the  Society. 

(2)  Supervision  of  small  stenographic  units  is  normally  not  a  full 
time  job  and  consequently  the  salary  ranges  that  can  be  paid 
for  such  positions  will  not  attract  personnel  with  high  super¬ 
visory  abilities. 

(3)  Heads  of  social  work  departments  are  required  to  be  responsible 
for  the  stenographic  activities  in  their  departments,  which  is 
usually  not  the  most  effective  way  to  utilize  their  time. 

This  decentralized  arrangement,  however,  does  have  some  advan¬ 
tages.  The  stenographers  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  forms 
and  procedures  of  the  department  in  which  they  are  working,  and  they 
can  be  located  closer  to  the  social  work  staff  from  whom  their  work 
originates  and  with  whom  some  of  the  work  may  have  to  be  discussed. 
However,  the  size  of  even  the  larger  Societies  is  not  such  that  there 
would  be  an  important  problem  of  distance  between  stenographers  in 
a  centralized  stenographic  department  and  the  workers  whose  work  is 
being  typed.  The  advantage  of  the  decentralized  stenographic  services 
with  respect  to  familiarization  with  department  forms  and  procedures 
can  also  be  at  least  partly  achieved,  under  a  centralized  service,  by 
having  certain  stenographers  normally  perform  work  for  a  certain 
department,  except  where  there  is  not  enough  work  from  that  depart¬ 
ment  or  another  department’s  work  has  to  be  given  a  greater  priority. 

Thus,  in  the  Metropolitan  Societies,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
routine  typing,  particularly  in  transcribing  the  caseworker’s  dictated 
notes  and  filling  in  the  necessary  forms  and  notifications,  we  believe 
that  greatly  increased  productivity  would  result  if  the  stenographic 
staff  were  centralized  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  Stenographic 
Supervisor.  In  addition  to  overcoming  the  disadvantages  noted  earlier, 
particularly  the  balancing  of  stenographic  work  loads,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  standardize  the  forms  and  procedures  associated  with 
case  records,  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  case  files,  etc.  One 
other  important  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  evaluate 
the  performance  and  particularly  the  output  of  individual  stenographers 
much  more  readily,  since  a  number  of  stenographers  are  doing  the  same 
type  of  work  side  by  side.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  space  and  adequate  supervision,  a  unit  of  a  stenographic  pool 
under  a  supervisor  or  senior  stenographer  should  not  consist  of  more 
than  10  to  12  stenographers  although  a  pool  can  consist  of  more  than 
one  unit. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  recommend  that  both  the  Toronto  and 
the  Catholic  Societies  should  consider  setting  up  stenographic  pools. 
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When  the  proposed  branches  of  the  Toronto  Society  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  pool  thus  set  up  could  serve  the  Central  Branch,  although 
it  would  naturally  be  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  Even  though  we 
recommend  the  centralization  of  stenographic  services,  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  one  stenographer  in  each  of  the  major 
departments  at  least,  to  provide  the  Department  Head  with  some 
stenographic  services  and  some  clerical  help.  All  transcription  of 
dictated  case  notes,  correspondence  and  memos,  the  opening  and 
closing  of  cases,  the  typing  of  summaries,  etc.  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  stenographic  pool. 
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APPENDIX  A 

FORMULA  FOR  DETERMINING  BREAK  EVEN  POINTS  BETWEEN 
COST  OF  MICROFILMING  AND  CONVENTIONAL  FILING  METHODS 

A  formula  that  can  be  used  to  determine  the  break-even  point  be¬ 
tween  microfilming  and  conventional  filing  is  as  follows: 

C 

R  =  - +  i  C 

N 

Where: 

R  =  the  rental  of  storage  space  per  square  foot  per  year 

C  =  the  total  amount  that  can  be  paid  for  storage  charges 
before  microfilming  becomes  less  expensive,  i.e.,  excess 
cost  of  microfilming  over  conventional  filing  cabinets, 
i  =  the  interest  rate 

N  =  the  number  of  years  that  records  are  to  be  retained. 

This  formula  simply  states  that  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  each  year  for  renting  a  square  foot  of  storage  space  is  the  excess 
cost  of  the  microfilming  spread  over  the  number  of  years  for  which  the 
records  must  be  kept,  plus  the  annual  interest  on  this  excess  cost, 
which  represents  capital  tied  up  in  microfilmed  records. 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  formula  (using  cost  data  from 
Appendix  B)  is  as  follows: 

R  is  unknown 

C  =  26.16  (as  per  Appendix  B) 
i  =  4%  per  annum 

N  =  50  years 

Inserting  these  figures  in  the  formula 
$26.16 

R  =  — gQ - b  -04  ($26.16)  =  $1.57 

Thus,  if  records  are  to  be  retained  for  50  years  and  space  can  be 
obtained  for  $1.57  per  square  foot  per  year,  the  costs  of  microfilming 
would  be  the  same  as  for  conventional  filing.  If  space  costs  more  than 
$1.57,  microfilming  would  be  less  expensive. 

When  the  cost  of  available  storage  space  is  known,  the  same 
formula  may  be  used  in  the  following  form: 


R  — i  C 
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An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  formula,  using  the  same  cost  data 
from  Appendix  B  is  as  follows: 

N  is  unknown 
C  =  $26.16 
i  =  4%  per  annum 
R  $1.57  per  sq.  ft.  per  year 

Therefore 

1.57  —  .04(26.16) 

N  =  _ 


26.16 


“  50  years 
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APPENDIX  B 

MICROFILMING  COST  DATA  OF  THE  TORONTO  CHILDREN'S  AID 


AND  INFANTS’  HOME 

Cost  of  microfilming  1,000  documents: 

Preparing  negative  films  d)  .  $6.60 

Preparing  files  for  microfilming (2)  .  1.16 

Filing  cabinet  for  film/3)  . 06 


$7.82 

Preparing  positive  films,  if  required (l)  .  $1.32 


Total  Cost  (excluding  Reader)  .  $9.14 

Cost  of  portion  of  filing  cabinet  needed  to  house  1,000  docu¬ 
ments  in  conventional  files (4>  .  $1.50 

Excess  of  cost  of  microfilming  over  conventional  methods - 

per  1,000  documents  before  taking  into  account  rental 

charges  for  storage  space  .  $7.64 

Since  1,000  documents  occupies  .292  square  feet/5)  the  totals...  _ 


amount  that  can  be  paid  for  storage  charges  per 
square  foot  before  microfilming  becomes  less  expen¬ 
sive  is 
$7.64 

-  or  .  $26.16 

.292 

The  amount  of  $26.16  in  this  illustration  represents  a  combination 
of  two  unknowns — the  rental  cost  per  year  of  storage  space  and  the 
number  of  years  for  which  this  space  is  going  to  be  required,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  years  that  the  records  are  going  to  be  kept.  If  either  of  these 
variables  is  known,  the  formula  in  Appendix  A  will  determine  how 
much  can  be  paid  for  the  other,  before  microfilming  becomes  less 
expensive. 

(1)  Figures  shown  are  service  bureau’s  charges.  The  volume  of  documents  for 
microfilming  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  purchasing  recording 
equipment. 

(2)  Based  on  experience  of  Toronto  Society  where  5  clerical  staff  took  5  weeks 
at  $40.00  per  week  to  prepare  859,000  documents. 

(3)  Based  on  the  use  of  a  filing  cabinet  costing  $172.00  which  holds  600  rolls  of 
film  containing  approximately  5,000  documents  each,  or  3,000,000  documents 
In  total. 

(4)  Assumes  the  use  of  used  filing  cabinets  at  $30.00  per  4-drawer  cabinet.  Also 
assumes  5,000  documents  per  drawer,  or  20,000  per  cabinet  (based  on  sample 
count). 

(5)  Space  per  1,000  documents  was  computed  as  follows: 

Area  occupied  by  1  cabinet  2.92  sq.  ft. 

Add  100%  for  access  to  cabinet  2.92  sq.  ft. 


TOTAL  5.84  sq.  ft. 

1  cabinet  will  store  20,000  documents 

Space  per  1,000  documents,  therefore,  is  .292  sq.  ft. 
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